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TRY THIS FAMOUS TREATMENT 


Every girl can have a soft, clear skin—free from 


blackheads or blemishes 


LACKHEADS are a con- 
fession. Think how con- 
stantly your faceisexposed 

to dust and dirt. Every day irri- 
tating dust carries bacteria and 
parasites into the skin, causing 
blackheads and other blemishes. 
Such blemishes are a confession 
that you are using the wrong 
method of cleansing for your 
type of skin. 

Make the following treatment a 


If constant exposure to dust and 
dirt is coarsening your skin, a special 
Woodbury treatment will make it 


daily habit, and it will give you the 
clear, attractive skin that the regu- 
lar use of Woodbury’s brings. 


This treatment has helped 
thousands 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the 
skin is reddened. Then, with a rough 
washcloth, work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it into 
the pores thoroughly, always with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with 
clear, hot water, then with cold—the 
colder the better. If possible, rub your 
face for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
Dry carefully. 

To remove blackheads already formed, 
substitute a flesh brush for the wash- 
cloth in the treatment above. Then pro- 
tect the fingers with a handkerchief and 
press out the blackheads. 


Treatments for all the com- 
moner skin troubles are given in 
the booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Wc. dbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake today. A 25c cake 


is sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of any Woodbury treat- 
ment and for general cleansing 
use. On sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap 
with booklet of famous treatments and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream 

Send 6c for a trial size cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of 
any Woodbury treatment), together 
with the booklet of treatments, ‘‘A 
Skin You Love to Touch.’’ Or 
for 15c we will send you the treat- 
ment booklet and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 

Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
§512 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 5512 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 


To make your skin fine in texture 


fine again. Full directions in the 
booklet wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
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Jobs and Books 


UST before the war a bright-eyed, 

alert girl—the sort that a year 
later might be driving an ambulance 
in France—applied to the editor of a 
famous magazine for a job. After 
being graduated from high school, she 
had followed the line of least resistance 
and taken a position as sales-girl in 
a great department-store. At the time 
of her call upon the editor she was in 
the linen-department of the store. 
“Though I don’t know a thing about 
linen,” she explained with a smile. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,”’ said the man. 

“Why?” she asked. 

Thereupon he delivered this: 

“That’s just the trouble with lots 
of you girls—you’re selling linen or 
gloves or shoes just because you don’t 
happen to be selling dolls or cauli- 
flowers or sausage, and you’d as lief 
sell one as the other. Now, I’m going 
to make you a proposal—no, not a 
proposal of marriage!’””—as her eyes 
widened. “It is this: go up to the 
Commercial Library—any good li- 
brary—and ask the attendant at the 
desk to give you a list of books about 
linen. Read those books—earnestly; 
digest all that they contain; stick on 
your present job three months, then 
come back and see me.” 











And the girl promised. 

It was four months later—not 
three—that she presented herself again. 

“Still want a job?” asked the man. 

“IT should say not,” replied the girl 
with dancing eyes. “Why, Mr. Smith, 
I’ve the most interesting job in town.” 

The wise man nodded. 

“And,” she ran on, “our buyer 
promised me she’d make me her assist- 
ant the first of the year—and you 
know what that means. Besides, I took 
your idea to the head of our Business 
Welfare Department, and she’s arranged 
for the firm to take out one hundred 
yearly cards in the public library, and 
the entire sales-force will be lectured 
on the use of books in relation to their 
jobs. Isn’t that splendid?” 

The man smiled. “Very!” he re- 
plied. “And if I’ve been the means 
of even a dozen of you girls’ discover- 
ing that the job you’ve got is—if you’ll 
only dig into it—every whit as fasci- 
nating as the job you haven’t got, and 
worth every whit as much, providing 
the digging is done, I shall feel I have 
not lived in vain.” 





HAT?’S all, save that the particular 
store in question is now famous for 

the expert knowledge of its salespeople 
and their real assistance to customers. 
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“Mrs. Grenfield came to see me,” said Mary, 
“She convinced me. I have been selfish—in my 
love of my children and in my love of you.” 
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Snow in the Desert 


The Story of a ‘Rich eMan’s Wife 
By ANDREW SOUTAR 


Illustrated by 
MONALD HUMPHREYS 
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CHAPTER I 


OWN in the city, where William B. Jackson controlled his enterprises, men 

sometimes referred to him as the Lion-tamer. His years were comparatively 
few, but his experience of the world was vast: he could handle men, and men 
admire that sort of thing, however much they may resent it. He had made a 
fortune by relying on brevity. quick decision, and what some would call impulse, 
but which he called instinct. No woman, save the middle-aged spinster aunt who 
mothered him, had ever divorced his thoughts from-the business of making money. 

Then—then his keen, penetrative eyes looked across a crowded reception-room 

and saw Felice, and instantly he made this mental note: 

“She shall be my wife!” 

The disparity between their ages didn’t interest him. Felice was, probably, 
no more than twenty-three, while William B. Jackson was—well, he could handle 
men; he had made a fortune, had sailed every sea, come in contact with the 
strange things and stranger men that the hidden corners of the world hold in 
reserve for the venturesome. He had fished for pearls away down in the Eastern 
archipelagoes, and fought for them when they were not to be fished; he had fasted 
in the wilderness of unknown China, and feasted down on the Line when the 
luck ran dry. 

In appearance William B. Jackson was not the sort of painting that one would 
hang in a gallery; but his shoulders end torso, and the throw of the leonine 
head, would have started an artist’s thoughts in the direction of some symbol or 
other.. 

Felice! What of her? Felice reminded one of a delicately tinted rosebud 
leaning languidly from an epergne of delicately scrolled silver. 

William B. Jackson gathered the impression oi the rose, all right; but he 
missed the hidden fire in the eyes. 

During the three days immediately following that reception, many events 
occurred to alter, in a minor way, William B. Jackson’s outlook. He was intro- 

7 duced to Felice, the daughter of Sir Michael Beste, met her father, said that he 
wished to marry her, had no time for wooing in the popular way, and added a 
hint that he was much too practical to overlook the fact that Sir Michael owed 
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“It’s the money,” he repeated, “and I hate it, now, more than you do. 
You are the sort of woman I’d like to fight for with my bare hands.” 
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him a considerable amount of money. It was the old situation 
of a creditor demanding the hand of a broken knight’s pet lamb 
in settlement of a debt. 

The day after the engagement was announced, William B. 
Jackson went down to his office in the city as usual. Always 
cheerful of expression, there was added sprightliness in his walk 
and a fuller note of good will toward those men of the city whom 
he was in the habit of meeting on his way. In his private office, 
ten minutes before his arrival, Milweed, the long, thin, anemic 
clerk, and Miss Hollowspin, the confidential secretary, entered into 
a sort of conspiracy against him. Milweed said to her in his 
weak, unctuous voice. 

“He’s going to marry the daughter of a knight. I read it in 
yesterday’s papers. It means that more work will fall on your 
shoulders, because he will be spending so much of his time with 
her. Why don’t you ask for an increase of a hundred a year? 
He wouldn’t dare refuse it. You know so much about his busi- 
ness that you are indispensable to him, although he may refuse 
to believe it.” 


HE was influenced by the exhortation, and before the familiar 
S step was heard in the corridor of the office, she had prepared 
her threatening speech. 

William B. Jackson came into the private office like a gust of 
wind bursting suddenly into a vitiated atmosphere. 

“Morning, Milweed! Morning, Miss Hollowspin! 
day, and all the glory of work before us.” 

Miss Hollowspin turned her head from the typewriter to nod 
at him and murmur a greeting. He sat down at his desk and 
reached out to the pile of correspondence which she had already 
opened for him. He was whistling softly, as if all the world 
were attuned to his lightness of spirit that morning. Miss Hollow- 
spin left her chair and stood at his shoulder. She made her 
little speech, ending with a peremptory demand for an increase 
of a hundred pounds a year. 

Without taking his eyes from the letters before him, William B. 
Jackson, remembering that only three months before he had sent 
her away for a long holiday with a substantial check in her hand, 
and that she was earning a larger salary than even he himself had 
earned at her age—William B. Jackson said: 

“Thank you, Miss Hollowspin. I’ve listened to what you’ve 
said, and—” 

“And may I take it, sir, that the increase will be granted?” 

“No,” he said quite calmly. “I’ve no desire to retain you in 
my service if you feel that you could be more loyal to some one 
else.’ He scribbled a note. “Take that down to the cashier,” 
he said, “and he will give you a month’s salary in lieu of notice. 
No one is indispensable in this world, Miss Hollowspin. Good 
morning.” : 

She walked out of the office, dazed and bitter; but she was not 
nearly so dazed as Milweed, the anemic clerk, who promptly 
profited by her mistake, and going up to his master, whispered 
ingratiatingly : 

“What would you like me to do first, sir?” 

“Go down to the Planet,” said William B. Jackson, “and ask 
them to insert this advertisement.” He wrote one out. “We 
must have a new secretary without delay.” 

Milweed hurried out of the building as quickly as Miss Hollow- 
spin had done; his heart was beating with painful violence. The 
awful fear that William B. Jackson might learn of the serpent’s 
advice to Eve possessed him. 


Another 


HE commissionaire tapped at the door of the private office, 
and announced the arrival of the only person—certainly, 


the only woman—who had ever dictated to William B. Jackson— , 


his maiden aunt, Hannah. She bustled past the commissionaire, 
even as that individual read her card, closed the door, and draw- 
ing a chair close to her nephew’s, said: 

“Now, William, I want the whole story from your lips. Leave 
that mass of rubbish alone for a few minutes’—indicating the 
correspondence—‘“and tell me the truth. I owe a duty to my 
dead sister, and I’m not going to let you make a fool of your- 
self if I can help it.” 

She pulled a newspaper cutting from her bag and quoted it: 

“‘The engagement of Mr. William B. Jackson, the well-known 
merchant, and Felice, the daughter of Sir Michael Beste, is an- 
nounced.’ Is it true, William?” 


“Quite true, Aunt Hannah.” 

“But what time have you got for love-making?” 

“Very little,” he confessed. 
three or four times.” 


“In fact, I’ve seen Felice only 
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‘or anything as deeply as I love her. 





“But you can’t possibly love her if you’ve seen her only three 
times!” 

He laughed as he leaned back in his chair. ’ 

“My dear Aunt, I don’t think that I shall ever love anybody 
She’s beautiful; I’ve never 
seen such eyes in a woman. And the poise of her head, the flash 
of her eyes, the fine, contemptuous curl of her lips when we were 
introduced!” 

“William, you’re mad!” 

“Most certainly, I shall go mad, Aunt Hannah, if you don’t 
leave me to get through my business. Two of the biggest deals 
I’ve ever handled must be put through before lunch; three of 
the biggest rascals I’ve ever encountered in this -business must 
be crushed before nightfall. Here in the city they call me the 
Lion-tamer, and—I’ll prove the truth of their words. I know 
how to handle men, Aunt Hannah; I know how to chastise those 
whose despicable actions make them unworthy of the name of 
man.” 

But Aunt Hannah was persistent. 

“You say that this is true? You even hint that everything is 
arranged—that you are going to be married.” 

“As soon as possible,” said William B. “But if you delay my 
business—” 

“Shall I tell you all I know about the haughty daughter of Sir 
Michael?” 

“No, my dear Aunt; the cheap periodicals will do that for me.” 

“She’s arrogant.” 

“She’s proud, and I like pride in a woman.” 

“Sir Michael is as poor as a crossing-sweeper. 
think that he is selling his daughter to you.” 

“T could never pay the price that he would be entitled to ask.” 

“You will never be happy with her, William. You can’t be 
happy without love.” 

ae take Felice first,” he said, “and risk the love coming after- 
ward.” 

“But she’s so unfitted for your life! She will indulge all the 
crazy notions of the flighty society woman who comes suddenly 
into great wealth. She will be the most extravagant appendage 
you can imagine.” 

The telephone-bell began to ring, and before he answered the 
first call of the morning, William B. Jackson held out his hand. 

“Good-by, Aunt Hannah. If you are shopping in the West End, 
let me send for my car to take you around.” , 

But she wouldn’t hear of such extravagance. She kissed him 
lightly on the forehead and left him. 


The papers will 


CHAPTER II 


ILLIAM B. JACKSON had just sealed the fate of the third 
rascal to whom he had referred in his conversation with 
Aunt Hannah, when Sir Michael Beste and Felice were announced. 
And Felice was all that William B. Jackson had said of her in his 
eulogy. There was magnificent resignation in her bearing, yet self- 
reliance in the poise of the head and shoulders. In her glorious 
eyes there was a flash of defiance and contempt that lent support 
to everything Aunt Hannah had said. She came forward with her 
father—the nervous, apprehensive Sir Michael who, having brought 
a lamb to the market, was doubtful that it would be rightly ap- 
praised. 

The preliminaries were brief; there were references to the mar- 
riage, veiled hints at the duty of daughters to impecunious parents, 
but not a word from Felice herself until the bargaining was at 
an end. It was when Mr. William B. Jackson suggested that the 
date of the marriage should be left to the lady to decide that 
Felice flung off the restraining influence of her father’s presence 
and talked to William B. 


“Come, sir! Is it customary for the slave to dictate to the 
buyer?” 
“Felice! You forget yourself!” cried her father. 


“I am trying to forget myself,” she said freezingly. “It only 
hurts the harder when I remember.” 

She looked, again, at William B. Jackson, whose eyes were taking 
in every line of her beauty. “If you will name the date, sir,” she 
said, “I will endeavor to prepare myself for it.” 

“You do not come to me as a slave,” he said reproachfully. 

“Certainly not as a wife,” she retorted. “For if there is no 
love—” 

Sir Michael flashed a glance at William B. Jackson. 

“Felice is rather high-spirited,” he said with a weak apology 


of a laugh. 
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“I have heard of your daughter,” said William B., “and I con- 
fess that I prefer to fight for that which is worth the having.” 

Felice laughed in turn, and though it throbbed with bitterness, 
her voice held a note that struck a responsive chord in William 
B.’s heart. Yes, she was worth all the fighting of which he was 
capable. 

“And I have heard of you, Mr. Jackson,” she said, ignoring the 
frantic gestures of her father. “I am told that in the city you 
are known as the Lion-tamer! It will be splendid—trying your 
hand at the taming of a lioness.” 

That made only stronger appeal than when their glances met 
for the first time. And when she spoke again, he said to himself 
that he would give battle to the whole world rather than lose her. 

“Having said that, Mr. Jackson, having eased my mind to an 
extent, I wish to ask your pardon if I have hurt your feelings. I 
am aware of all the sorry transactions that have led up to this 
scene.” A hasty glance that was half pity, half reproach, was shot 
at Sir Michael. “If I am to be sold, I hope that I am too loyal 
to myself to be a party to the selling of you yourself. It was 
my desire, when I consented to come here this morning, to con- 
vince you that you were not buying a little woolly doll. The mar- 
riage may take place a week hence. Seven days should be suffi- 
cient for a man of your experience in which to decide whether or 
not the purchase is worth while.” 

Sir Michael withdrew to an outer office. In justice to him, it 
should be said that in every way he regarded the engagement with 
approval. The times were very modern; world-events had altered 
many of the principles by which society had been guided; broad- 
mindedness had become one of the greatest of the virtues. More- 
over, Felice, he believed, 
was a young woman who 
had not wholly grasped 
the significance of the 
world changes; she was 
still reading the wrong 
sort of literature, still 
cherished fallacies about 
good-looking knights in 
shining armor ever on 
the alert to succor dis- 
tressed maidens, and in 
truth was running a dan- 
gerous risk of being left 
a spinster. 

Felice remained mo- 
tionless, facing William 
B. Jackson, as her father 
walked slowly away. 
Then: 

“Did you hear me 
perfectly, Mr. Jack- 
son?” 

“Perfectly. I am quite 
satisfied,” he answered. 
“We shall come to un- 
derstand each other in 
good time.” 

Coldly, yet with res- 
ignation, she replied: 

“We shall never un- 
derstand each other. 
Why should I be com- 
pelled to understand 
you?” She raised her 
right hand to her chate- 
laine as though she 
would snatch ‘from it 
the dainty cambric with 
which to dry the tears 
that were beginning to 
flood her eyes; resolu- 
tion came to her aid; she 
straightened herself again. “Never!” she repeated defiantly. 

“Never and impossible,” said William B. Jackson, “are two 
words that do not appear in my dictionary.” He came closer and 
looked her full in the eyes. “The first time I saw you,” he said, 
with just the slightest trace of emotion, “I knew that I loved 
you; I felt that after years and years of striving, of hard knocks, 
hard fortune, hard work, God had suddenly brought me face to 
face with the one woman in the world who could make my aims 
and ambitions greater than they are.” 


Felice opened the 
telegram, and the 
blood rushed to 
her temples. It 
was from 
Rupert 
Sylvester. 


She stopped him with an imperious gesture. 

“Pray don’t try to minimize the sacrifice by borrowing words 
from books.” 

His countenance changed. “You're right,” he said quietly 
“We'll begin by being true to ourselves. I'll endeavor to make 
myself worthy of you, and I’ll woo you—” 

“There will be no wooing!” she said, lowering her -long-lashed 
eyelids. 

“And I'll woo you in my own way,” said William B. Jackson, 

Sir Michael returned. Little more was said. Father and daugh- 
ter left the lover standing alone in the office that represented, to 
him, an empire—an empire of industry. Was he crushed? Great 
Cesar, no! 

He smiled thoughtfully as he reached for the telephone, ang 
asked for the advertisement manager of the Daily Planet. 

“William B. Jackson speaking. My clerk is on his way down 
to your place with an advertisement for a private secretary, 
Cancel it! I’ve engaged one already.” 


The taming was about to begin! 


CHAPTER III 


HEN Felice asked for seven days’ grace before the mar- 

riage should take place, she did not mean it to be any. 

thing other than scorn or irony. But William B. Jackson was 

not the man to waste time in argument with a woman of moods, 

The seven days’ grace suited him splendidly, because it would 

just allow him to complete certain business deals before entering 
upon the greatest enterprise of his life. 

At the house of Sir Michael Beste, where Felice was 
the hostess in place of her dead mother, he told of the 
arrangements that he had made for the wedding. Sir 
Michael himself could not repress a little murmur of 
protest; after all, Felice was his daughter. -The two 
boys were at college, so that he could not expect very 
much compensation for the loss of Felice. His married 
daughter Mirabel came to his house in Grosvenor Square 
only when she required a resting-place on her return 
from the theater. But his prospective son-in-law had 
canceled a debt approaching thirty thousand, and since 
this would mean the security of the boys at college, the 
little murmur of protest died away in a sigh. 

Felice would have liked to cry out in vehement protest 
against what she deemed to be an outrage. But in addi- 
tion to being a little spitfire, she was a woman who, 
having entered into a bargain, was not going to withdraw 
on personal grounds. 

William B. Jackson was the guest at dinner that night; 
there were only the three of them at the table. She 
had spoken less than a dozen words. Still, that didn’t 
appear to hurt him. He talked to her father on a mul- 
titude of subjects, of business coups, of adventure in 
distant lands; he appeared to take inordinate pleasure 
in the fact that he was born of humble parents, was edu- 
cated in what he called the finest school in the world— 
the school of experience; and he even smiled when she 
shuddered perceptibly at his recital of a fight between 
himself and a Dyak on a promontory in Borneo. 

Perhaps he thought that he could win her with these 
tales of adventure by flood and field, even as Othello 
had fascinated Desdemona. But beneath her breath, she 
was whispering to herself: “I hate him! I hate him! 
He has no soul above money and the crushing of his 
fellows.” 

There are few women of twenty-three who have no 
conception of an ideal hero; Felice was not one of 
them. There was a man who had crept very close to her 
heart. Just when the financial avalanche crashed down 
on her father’s house, she was on the point of telling him 
that of all the men she had met, Rupert Sylvester was 
the one who lifted her toward happiness. 

But Rupert Sylvester, poet, dreamer. and lounger in any May- 
fair drawing-room that would give him space, was a poor man 
with a good lineage. He had the best of blood in his veins, but 
the worst of credit at the bank. Secretly these two had corre- 
sponded; clandestinely they had met, and in the woods at evening, 
or on the banks of a sun-kissed river of an afternoon, he had 
read to her from his collected poems and so played upon her sense 
of the romantic that now, as she looked across the table at Wil- 
liam B. Jackson, the comparison was so bitter, so hateful, that 
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Drawing a chair close to her nephew’s, she said: “Now, William, I want the 
whole story. I’m not going to let you make a fool of yourself if I can help it.” 


she wanted to leap to her feet and tell him that his money would 
prove to be a curse to him, since it had enslaved her. 

Rupert Sylvester was in the north when he heard of the en- 
gagement, and he wrote her a long letter of inquiry. He could 
not believe that she had forgotten him, and in spite of all his 
poetic leanings, he was unable to frame a letter that was tactful. 

“Tf it is true,” he said, “I can only surmise that you have mar- 
ried for money; no happiness can come of such a union.” 

Although she would have given half of her good looks to have 
been able to rest her head against his shoulder, seeking sympathy, 
his taunt stirred up rebellion. “Whatever you surmise doesn’t 
affect me in the slightest, now,” she wrote back. 

On this night of the dinner at Grosvenor Square, William B. 
Jackson endeavored to discuss with her the arrangements which 
he had felt justified in making. She looked so frail, so fragile, 
in her simply fashioned evening frock of green, that looking past 
her at the mirror behind, which reflected his own features, he was 
conscious of a little trouble at the heart. All that his severest 
critics had ever said of his appearance were compliments, that 
night, when probably for the first time he took a long, steady look 
at his own reflection. 

Those little white ruts running from the corners of his eyes 
made him look older than his years. Perhaps it was nothing to 
Felice that they had come there through squinting across the red 
of a desert in search of the comrade he had lost in a sandstorm. 
The closely cropped head lacked any softness of design that might 
harmonize with hers. There was no beauty in the white scar that 
zigzagged from the left temple down past the ear. Some women 
might have been thrilled by the story of how he came by that 
scar in the Pacific, when he went overboard in a rough sea to 
rescue a heat-mad Lascar who had taken the jump. That scar 
was a reminder that he had been as near to death as it was pos- 
sible to go without actually passing the border. For he and the 
Lascar were flung against the hull of the ship, and they had been 
rescued just when the desire to live longer was passing from him. 


“Felice!” he said when they were left alone. He rested his 
elbows on the table and looked across at her. “You haven’t taken 
ns trouble to ask me about the house that I have had prepared 
or you.” 

“T’m sorry,” she said, starting as if he had awakened her from 
a dream. “I’m afraid that I haven’t thought of it.” 

“Tsn’t that rather strange?” he asked. “It’s to be your home. 
I thought that you would have come down and suggested any 
little improvement that might add to your comfort.” 

“T don’t think that anything can add to my comfort,” she re- 
plied, “because I don’t look for comfort.” 

“Well,” he said casually, “that’s the sort of spirit I admire. 
You and I will have so much work to do that I don’t suppose we 
shall trouble very much about the furnishing of the house.” 

“Work?” she echoed, with just a whisper of a sneer in her 
voice. 

“Yes,” said William B. Jackson. “Work! You and I are going 
into partnership. That’s how I look at it. Ever since I was so 
high, I have been taught that work is the finest religion that a 
man or woman can follow. I reckon there wasn’t one of us sent 
into this world to lounge against a wall or sit in a ballroom or 
dawdle through the streets of the West End with no aim or 
object in life beyond a good time at the expense of somebody else. 
I'd like to explain to you that I haven’t gone to any great expense 
in the furnishing of this house. As a fact, it has been my little 
home ever since I opened the offices in the city. It’s in a suburb, 
ten miles out. You can reach it within half an hour or less—it all 
depends whether you catch your train or use the old car. I don’t 
suppose you know a great deal about housekeeping, do you, 
Felice?” 

Oh, yes! She hated him as he sat there, talking to her as though 
God had given him the right to buy her. He was sitting there, 
talking about his cheap little suburban house and his wretched 
work as though she had never been outside her father’s house to 
see and glory in all the romance that the world had to offer. 
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Rupert Sylvester's face seemed to creep up behind the broad 
shoulders opposite her. Sylvester’s face was delicately formed. 
The high brow, the large soulful eyes, the soft musical voice, all 
these belonged to a man who could lift her out of herself, no 
matter what the depression that had come upon her. It cut her 
to the heart to reflect that money could dispel all her dreams. 

“Don’t you think you had better talk all this over with my 
father?” she asked, of a sudden. “He will be so interested to 
learn of it.” 

“I’m not marrying your father,” said William B. Jackson, “and 
I’m afraid that he’s just a little too old to understand my views 
of married life. I hold that a wife should feel all the prouder, 
all the freer, for assisting her husband to make the money with 


which he is able to provide her with the luxuries of life. I like 
a woman of an independent spirit.” 
Felice said, “Thank you!” in a dry, soulless voice. “Do I un- 


derstand that I am to be your servant?” 

“Not that, exactly. I like the word partner much better.” 

“Your servant,” she repeated with some heat. “Very well, Mr. 
Jackson. The circumstances are such that I shall be only too 
glad to accept the position. A servant in your house!” 

He smiled as he thought he caught the drift of her mind. 

“No, not in my house,” he said. “I keep servants there al- 
ready. I should like you to come down into the city and help 
me in my business. It will be a change for you.” She half rose 
from her chair in order to heap contumely upon him. “It will 


It was a scene 
she herself could 
never have con- 
jured up. Dago 
Frank was singing, 
and three or four 
others were making ready 
to join in the chorus: 
“‘Heave ho! Sally, on 

the starboard tack!” 
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be a change from the life to which you have been accustomed. 
And I warrant that you will get more interest out of it, in the 
end. I have got the place ready for you—that is, if you can’t 
find it in your heart to spare just a little affection for William 
B. Jackson. I want a confidential secretary, and I can’t think of 
a better one.” 

This time she rose from her chair, her lips quivering with pas- 
sion. He had been doing his best, all the evening, to make her 
feel the loathsomeness of the bargain into which she and her 
father had been inveigled. 

“To-morrow,” she said, “you and I are to be married. Do you 
know that I hate you?” She stopped to take breath. He looked 
at her, long and steadily, and if she had not been so unbalanced 
by the tumult in her brain, she would have seen that the corners 
of his mouth were twitching with pain. 

“No, you don’t hate me,” he said, dropping his voice to a whis- 
per. “It’s my money that you hate.” 

She sat down again, for he in turn had risen. 
“It’s the money,” he repeated, “and I hate it, now, more than 


you do, because, as I told you once before, I love you more than 
I love anything or anybody on earth. You are the sort of woman 
I'd like to fight for with my bare hands. I wouldn’t ask for yoyr 
kisses or your caresses. I like the fire in your eyes, because it 
tells me that if I could only persuade you, only teach you to love 
me, I should have a champion by my side right through tv the 
very end. But the chance came to ask for you, and although it 
was the money that did it—and that hurts when I have to confess 
it,—I keep saying to myself—” 

“TI can hear Sir Michael returning,” she said, and there was 4 
suspicious sparkle in her eyes. 

And so the incident ended. He might have changed his methods 
of taming if she had softened only a little, but the hate of which 
she had spoken was betrayed in the quivering of the lithe body 
and the tense clenching of the white, delicate hands. . 


HE marriage took place on the morning of the eighth day. 
There were no guests beyond the necessary witnesses: and 
William B. Jackson, in coming to claim his bride, came with the 
mien of one who has bought a slave and means to have her. No 
flowers, no music, no sumptuous breakfast or toasting in cham- 
pagne. It was a business deal, and the bridegroom showe:! no 
more sentiment than if he were completing a bargain in the cit, 
He carried her off almost before she had time to rearrange her 
hair or say good-by to her father. His car was waiting; he gave 
a gruff order to the chauffeur, and within half an hour they were 
in the house that he 
had provided—a sub- 
stantial but simply 
furnished house 
standing in two acres 
of ground. A house- 
keeper, hard of fea- 
ture and inquisitive 
of eye, was there to 
receive her; she was 
shown her room— 
and at four o'clock 
in the afternoon Wil- 
liam B. Jackson was 
called by telephone 
to the city office! 
What a honey- 
moon! In the quiet 
of her room she 
sobbed as though her 
heart would break; 
the housekeeper was 
told to keep away 
Twilight, then the 
darkness. Dinner? 
No, Felice wanted 
nothing—nothing ex- 
cept the love for 
which her young and 
romantic heart 
craved. Whose love? 


She asked herself 
the question, and 
took fright at the 


thoughts of disloy- 

alty . which already 
were beginning to assert themselves. Where was Rupert Sy!- 
vester? 

In the darkness of the room she saw a thousand visions, and 
above all the dream faces that. looked at her pityingly rose the 
stern, travel-scarred countenance of William B. Jackson. 

“T’'ll woo you in my own way.” 

His words came back to taunt. And the spirit of rebellion rose 
strongly against all who had conspired to make of her a slave. 
She was to be a servant—a typist, a secretary! She laughed mock- 
ingly. Was that his idea of taming? 

Pish! He couldn’t subjugate her in that puny manner. He 
might starve her into being a servant or a typist or a secretary, 
but— 

It was late. She lighted the gas in the room, turned the lock 
in the door and seating herself on the edge of the bed, waited 
with an awful hatred in her heart. 

She heard the hall door opened. She heard and recognized his 
step on the stair. The tiny watch on her wrist showed her that 
the hour was eleven. If she had looked (Continued on page 96) 
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eMrs. Yone Suzuki, who dom- 
inates a great industry—the steel 
mills of Japan—and has big 
interests in camphor, sugar and 
other important commodities. 


AN you imagine for a moment what it would be like to clean 

up fifty million dollars in one swoop? Or can you picture 
yourself the head of the greatest steel-mills in the country? 
Or perhaps you would feel more at home cornering the sugar- 
market or making a paltry ten million dollars or so in the manu- 
facture of camphor! 

This is not J. P. Morgan of whom I speak, nor Andrew Carnegie, 
either. Nor is this a thrilling movie-scenario that I am writing. 
It is just the plain unvarnished tale of Mrs. Yone Suzuki, 
Japanese business woman. Mrs. Suzuki is the head of Suzuki and 
Company, one of the greatest enterprises, if not the greatest, in 
Japan. Suzuki and Company have offices in all the principal 
cities of the world, London, New York, Seattle, Madras, Petro- 
grad, Glasgow, Manila, Hongkong, Hankow, Melbourne, Shanghai 
and other places. Suzuki and Company own the great steel-mills of 
Kobe, Japan, as well as other steel-mills throughout the country. 
They are the sole manufacturers of crude camphor and export 
it in enormous quantities to other countries. They control the 
sugar-market; they own an immense amount of real-estate; they 
have established fish-oil works, bean-oil refineries, and smelters. 

And all of this great business belongs to Mrs. Yone Suzuki, 
has grown up and developed under her gentle hand. During the 
war she made a hundred million dollars in good American money, 
and is now the richest woman in Japan. 

But just let me tell you a little about the status of women in 
Japan in order to show you how it was that Mrs. Suzuki became 
the power she is. In ancient Japan women were held in very 
high esteem by everyone. They had a freedom and prestige that 
would be envied by women in America to-day. Women were 
responsible for some of the famous arts of Japan—flower-arrange- 
ment, for example. And the first Japanese to write a novel was 
a woman, one Murasaki Shibiku, now called the Fielding of Japan. 
Painting and literature have ever been feminine accomplishments. 

But with the coming of Buddhism to Japan in 552 women were 
reduced to the worst kind of slavery. From the height of free- 
dom and independence and intellectual development, they sank 
under the new religicn to as degraded a state as women have occu- 
pied anywhere. From that time on women rarely went out, and 
when they did, it was in the company of a servant. Every girl was 
brought up to know how to please her husband; her marriage was 
arranged wholly by her parents and was her inevitable fate. 

Now, however, the economic upheaval of the last few years 
has caused a change that is spreading rapidly. Japan has always 
been an agricultural country. Even to-day, ninety per cent of the 
population is agricultural. But the hope of the country lies in 
becoming industrialized—a situation that is taking place with 
astonishing rapidity. In this new industrial situation women play 
an important part. It is estimated that seventy-three per cent 
of all the industrial workers of Japan are women. 

Factory conditions for women are almost intolerable, but it is 
to be hoped that they will improve even as American factory con- 
ditions have improved. At present all girls who work in factories 
are herded together in dormitories, where they are virtually prison- 
ers. The factories work night and day, and the girls go on in two 
shifts. It is a case of working twelve or fourteen hours and 
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tumbling into bed, dead-tired and worn out. One set of girls 
crawls into the still warm blankets vacated by the other set. There 
is no day of rest, no recreation, no care taken of these girls. The 
result on their health and minds and morals is consequently de- 
plorable. 

Profiteering is the order of the day in Japan; great fortunes 
have been suddenly amassed during the war; but in spite of these 
horrible conditions, the very fact that these women are actually 
there carrying on the work of the world is a sign of advancement. 
We had bad conditions in this country—we still have horrible con- 
ditions in some factories. But we are learning, and Japan is learn- 
ing. Only last year a twelve-hour working-day for women went 
into effect. This was a great victory for the reformists. 

It was from this background that Mrs. Suzuki came forth. Mrs. 
Suzuki was an average Japanese girl, little, gentle, sweet, taught to 
look well to the ways of her household, and to please her husband, 
above all things. But it so happened that her husband, Iwajiro 
Suzuki, who was the head of Suzuki and Company, was in the habit 
of following the age-old custom of confiding his troubles to the 
wife of his bosom. So it was that Mrs. Suzuki had always known 
a good deal about his business enterprises. 

Iwajiro Suzuki died, and the burden of responsibility fell upon 
his wife’s shoulders.. Providing for a family is usually the spur 
that drives a man on to work. Somebody had to provide for the 
Suzuki family, and there was nothing for Mrs. Suzuki to do but 
become that somebody. 

In charge of the firm at the time of Mr. Suzuki’s death was 
Kaneko Naokishi, known all over Japan nowadays as Mrs. Suzuki's 
prime minister. Mrs. Suzuki allowed him free rein in the handling 
of the. business and the company’s funds, with the result that he 
made some unfortunate investments and lost not only all of the 
firm’s money but a great deal besides. 

Mrs. Suzuki. was a keen judge of character. She knew that 
Kaneko was a man of great ability and trustworthiness, and when 
he asked for time in which to retrieve her fortunes, she acquiesced 
quietly. She was not afraid to take a risk, and she had patience and 
confidence in her own judgment. This loss of all Suzuki and 
Company’s money after Mr. Suzuki’s death, however, meant that 
whatever great fortune has come to Mrs. Suzuki since has been of 
her own making. 

The first great performance of the Suzuki firm was in exporting 
Japanese camphor to Europe. In 1900 the government of Formosa 
gave Mrs. Suzuki the exclusive right to make crude camphor out of 
camphor-oil. Not long afterward the famous financial transaction 
known as the Formosa Sugar Deal took place, and Mrs. Suzuki 
cleaned up fifty million dollars. 

The Formosa Sugar Deal alone ought to have satisfied Mrs. 
Suzuki. Fifty million dollars is not to be despised. But like 
all financial geniuses, it was the love of the game and not the 
money itself that spurred her on. She established a peppermint 
factory in Kobe, a sugar-refinery in Moji, and bought the Kobe 
Steel Works. 

Mrs. Suzuki is sixty-five years old now. But still she comes 
down three days a week to consult with heads of departments and 
keep an efficient eye on her many great enterprises. 


The true story of the horrors that befell one Russian noblewoman— 
whose anonymity must, of course, for obvious reasons, be preserved. 


Illustrated by S. GORDON SMYTH 


A BRIGHT and cold January morning. I stood at my window 
in Petrograd, waiting for what I knew beforehand would be 
the death of all the hopes I had ever entertained in life. Before 
my eyes stretched the white, frozen river over which sledges were 
swiftly passing, noiseless and fantastic like a dream. The golden 
spires of the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul glimmered out 
in the distance; the gloomy mass of the terrible building that 
had seen so much sorrow, such agony, and such cruel tragedies 
enacted within its walls appeared gray and veiled with mist in 
the clear brilliancy of the atmosphere. I had spent hours looking 
at it, trying to pierce with my eyes the mystery of the fate of 
all those who had been taken there, most of them to die. 

The man I was to marry was one of the inmates of this Russian 
Bastilie. A few days before, he had been seized and arrested, and 
conveyed to this dark place on the gates of which might have been 
written the Lasciate ogni speranza of Dante by the police of the 
Czar. He had ventured to raise his voice in protest against all 
the cruelties committed by the ruthless tyrant who ruled us; he 
had attempted to.plead the cause of the thousands of young men 
whose sole aim was to free their country from an intolerable 
oppression. 

But we in Russia had not the right to remember the poor and 
the downtrodden. We had to sit still, and to look at all the in- 
justices daily performed before our eyes. We were slaves, and 
we had not even got the hope of being liberated. 

Serge, my beloved Serge, had not been able to stand this spec- 
tacle. He had expresséd what he felt; with all the eloquence 
which his easy pen could wield so well, he had described what he 
had seen. He had pleaded the cause of this liberty to which he 
had dedicated his life; he had voiced the lament of a whole nation 
slowly crushed to death under the heel of a ruthless despot, and 
now he himself was to die for the courage of having been one of 
the few to speak openly of what so many thought in secret. 

I knew he would be condemned to die. I had not the slightest 
hope his precious life would be spared. And I stood there waiting 
for the verdict about to be given on that terrible day, the memory 
of which is printed in letters of ‘fire in my heart. I had vainly 
pleaded to be allowed to be present at the trial, hoping that 
my beloved’s courage would be sustained if he could see me in 


that crowd of listeners, ready to do anything for him, prepared 
to follow him on the scaffold if necessary. But all my entreaties 
had been useless. 

For one thing, my father, whose position as a general in the 
army might have helped him to procure me this mournful privilege, 
would not lift his finger in my favor. He had never approved of 
my love for Serge, whom he had always considered too far ad- 
vanced in his liberal opinions to become a desirable son-in-law 
for the stout partisan of the old régime he had always been. And 
when the crash came, when Serge was arrested and imprisoned 
in the fortress under the accusation of being an anarchist,—a 
dangerous anarchist, so it was said,—he had not found one word 
of comfort to offer to me, and I believe that in his inmost heart 
he had not felt sorry when he had heard that most probably my 
marriage with a man whose principles were so thoroughly opposed 
to his own, would never take place. 

I had found no sympathy among my own family. But Wania, 
Serge’s brother, had stood by me in those days and hours of 
agony, and his help alone had enabled me to live through them. 
Now I was waiting for the news he was going to bring to me, 
for the news which I knew but too well would mean the end of all 
my dreams of a happiness I had once believed was going to be 
my own. I had no hope, and I knew that he had none. 


HE door was softly opened, and Wania came in. I could not 

even go to meet him, but remained where I was, standing 
before the window through which I could see the donies and 
spires of the building where the Romanoffs had their last resting- 
place, and where so many among their subjects had found a violent 
and cruel death. It all seemed so unnaturally beautiful, and the 
frozen river was so lovely; and yet Serge, my own Serge, was 
about to be murdered in spite of all this beauty which I was 
looking upon, this beauty the serenity of which had suddenly as- 
sumed a character of impiacability I had never suspected it could 
possess. 

Wania came up to me and took both my hands in his own. His 
firm touch, so kind, and yet so sad, conveyed to me at once the 
news for which I had been already prepared: 

“When is it to take place?” I asked him, wondering how my 
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CAs the first gleams of dawn appeared, a priest came 
in to offer the last consolations of religion to the doomed 
man. The moment had come. 
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Three months after that awful day, I made my escape across the Russian frontier, in the company of Wania. 


eyes could remain dry in this supreme moral bankruptcy with 
which I found myself faced. 

“To-morrow at sunrise,” was the reply. 

I said nothing; I could not find words to reply. 
I cried out in the agony of my tortured soul: 

“Wania, I must see him. Can you arrange for me to see him?” 

“T have already arranged that,” he replied. “Can you come 
with me at once? The president of the court has granted my 
request to bring you to Serge. I have a cab waiting at the door.” 

I went out of the room mechanically, without giving myself an 
entire account of what I was about to do. I looked for my hat 
and fur coat, and then put my hand in Wania’s to go down the 
stairs. I could not have walked alone. During the drive neither 
of us spoke until the big gates of the fortress had closed upon us. 
Wania took me to the room where the commandant had his office, 
and there we waited for what to my fevered mind seemed hours, 
until at last an officer came in, and told us to follow him. We 
passed through long corridors, and through what seemed intermi- 
nable passages; and then a door was thrown open, and we found 
ourselves in a small cell with no other furniture than a camp bed, 
a table and chair. Serge was standing erect and grave beside 
the bed. He opened his arms when he saw me, and I rushed into 
them with a wild, agonizing scream into which all the anguish that 
was wringing my heart seemed to find its outlet. 

At first none of us spoke. Wania and myself both had the im- 
pression that we were attending a deathbed. Serge, on the con- 
trary, seemed perfectly unconcerned, and his face had an ecstatic 
expression which reminded me of some of those pictures of saints 
before which I had worshiped in my childhood. He gently drew 
me beside him on the bed, motioning to his brother to take the 
chair which was standing near, and then he spoke, slowly, kindly, 
seriously, in firm accents, the sound of which still rings in my 
ears, though so many years have passed since that day. 

“Dora,” he said, “you must not mourn for me like those who 
have no hope. Every sacred cause has its martyrs; no great battle 
can be won without blood being spilt. It is true that I am to die 
to-morrow, but it will be for my country, for this holy name of 
liberty, to which I had consecrated my life long before I even 
knew you. I have tried to teach this people something, to awaken 
in them the desire for the freedom which is denied to them. The 
present system cannot last. This land will be delivered from its 
oppressors, perhaps sooner than the world thinks, and I die con- 
tent in the thought, happy in the knowledge that I shall not do 
so in vain. So few people understand what democracy means in 
Russia, and yet democracy alone can save it, and can save us 
Russians. The Romanoffs will have their day, just as we are hav- 
ing ours. Only it wont be so bright; it wont be shaded by the 
halo of a great joy like the one which is gladdening my heart.” 

I sobbed convulsively as I listened to him. 

“Oh, but Serge, Serge, how can I live without 
you?” I exclaimed between my tears. 

“You will live, you ought to live, to carry on the 

work I have been doing,” was the calm reply. 
“Liberty is not a vain word. Liberty and freedom will 
yet become the property of the Russian people. If 
you love me, don’t leave one stone unturned to 
insure their ultimate triumph. You and Wania,” he 
added with a sad smile, “I leave you this legacy. 
And believe me, it means much.” 


Then suddenly 


He took my hand, and put it into that of his brother, and then 
he kissed me gravely, solemnly, tenderly, but without any passion. 
He seemed already to be living in another world. 

We remained together the whole night, and found sometimes the 
strength to talk of other things than the sorrow which was gnaw- 
ing at our hearts. Serge gave us some last recommendations and 
advice, told us the names of several of his friends who might 
be of use to us in that campaign for the emancipation of Russia 
which he adjured us to undertake. Among other things he told 
us that if we could escape out of the country, and go to England 
or America, we ought to do it. 

“The party requires energetic and educated people to carry on 
the struggle,” he told us. “There is still so much to be done to 
educate the masses, to bring them to realize their might, as well 
as their duty. The present system cannot last. The revolution 
which has been suppressed is not crushed, and its spirit shall rise 
again at the first opportunity. When this day comes, you must 
both be there, ready to help, willing to: work. Promise me that 
you will follow my instructions; promise me that you will go on 
doing what I have done, even if you too are to die for it. Russia 
must be free.” 

He went on in this way, and never once during those awful 
hours did we see him waver, or give vent to emotion of any kind. 
The night passed away slowly and mournfully, and with each hour 
that struck, we knew that we were nearer to the moment of our 
definite parting. Sometimes a soldier entered the cell to see what 
we were doing, and once he brought us some food, which none of 
us touched. And as the first gleams of dawn appeared through 
the barred windows, a priest came in to offer the last consolations 
of religion to the doomed man, who gently and courteously de- 
clined them. Then we knew that the moment had come, and 
that the Angel of Death really stood beside us, waiting to claim 
his victim. 

I went up to Serge; I closed my arms around his neck; I 
kissed him passionately and fervently; with all the strength of 
my despair, I implored him to kill me, to strangle me with his 
own hands, to take me away with him. I don’t know what I said, 
in the horror which was overpowering me. Wania remained 
seated, his face buried in his hands. Of us three, Serge seemed 
the most unconcerned, and in the midst of my own distress the 
thought flashed through my brain that he was so quiet and calm 
because he knew that he was not dying in vain. The sound of 
spurs in the corridor roused us from the stupor in which Wania 
and myself had fallen. We knew what it meant. God! We knew 
it but too well. The last moment had come. The end was there. 

Six soldiers and an officer entered the cell where we had found 
our Golgotha. Serge straightened himself up to his full height; 
then we saw a shiver run through his frame. Behind the men 

appeared a tall figure clad in a red shirt, with a 
rope dangling in his hands. We all knew who he 
was, recognized him before he had spoken. 

My beloved took me in his arms, for the last time, 
as we both knew. Then he turned to his brother. 

“T leave her to you,” he said, “and you and she 
understand what this means. Only promise me to 
do what I have asked you.” 

We bowed our heads silently. We could not have 
spoken, to save our lives. 

The officer gave one sharp command. Wania drew 
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me aside to make way for the executioner, and we waited in mute 
agony for the end of the drama. When Serge’s hands had been 
bound, he spoke for the first time since they had laid their grasp 
upon him. 


“Dora,” he said in his clear, collected tones, “give me the ribbon | 


which is around your neck, and put it between my teeth.” 

I silently obeyed him. Then, without waiting for further in- 
structions, he took the lead of those men who were taking him 
to his death, and walked out of the cell. 

We followed him as far as we were allowed to go. We were 
denied the privilege of assisting him in his last moments. We only 
heard a long time afterward that he had died with the same 
smile upon his lips with which he had parted from us..... 

A few days afterward Wania and my- 
self discussed the future. My father 
had behaved quite violently toward me 
when he heard that I had visited the 
fortress during that terrible night pre- 
ceding Serge’s execution. I made up 
my mind that Russia was no longer the 
place for me to live in. Both Wania and 
myself fully believed in our beloved’s 
last words, that our country would be 
freed some day from the oppression 
under which it was being slowly crushed. 
We also realized that he had left us a 
legacy not of hatred, but of mercy. 
What we had gone through must be 
spared to others; the agony we had en- 
dured must not be lived over again by 
future generations. This we understood, 
this we meant to do. 

Three months after this awful day which had seen the 
death of the man whose love had filled my life, I made my 
escape across the Russian frontier, in the company of 
Wania. We managed to reach France, and thence we 
found our way to New York, where we had been told we 
would meet many of our compatriots, victims like our- 
selves of the tyranny and oppression of the Romanoffs. 
We did not know how we were going to exist, but we had 
made up our minds that come what might, we were going 
to work toward the deliverance of our cherished land, that 
land for which Serge had perished in all the strength and 
vigor of his young manhood. 

The years passed by, quiet, busy years during which I 
was married to Wania. I did not love him as I had loved 
his brother, and he was aware of the fact; but in the 
work which we had undertaken, we could not afford to 
live together without being man and wife. The world 
would not have understood it, and we needed the world 
for what we had to do. 

In America we found a large number of our compatriots 
who, as had been the case with us, had been driven away 
from Russia and given the alternative of a voluntary exile 
or banishment into that dark Siberia whither the Czar dis- 
patched his victims. We were quite a small colony, com- 
posed of men and women who had drained to the dregs 
the bitter cup of sorrow and disappointment, and who 
had seen their loved ones fall for the cause of justice and 
truth. We were quite open with each other. We all of 
us wished to see the Romanoff dynasty overthrown; we 
all hoped that at last a democratic government would be 
granted to our unhappy country. We prepared ourselves 
for that day, for this supreme moment of freedom which 
we knew was bound to come sooner or later, and for the 
advent of which so many of those we had held dear had 
given their lives without a murmur. 

Strange to say, we had illusions as to the value of most 
of those among our exiled countrymen who spoke about 
what they would do when power should be in their hands. 
We believed so entirely in their sincerity and devotion to 
the cause of the welfare of Holy Russia that we did not notice 

their utterances in regard to what they meant to perform in the 
future. We did not guess the fallacy which presided at their say- 
Ings and doings. We believed them all to be sincere Russian 
patriots; we did not suspect that they would never look beyond 
their personal advantage in the great upheaval for which we, the 
democratic, revolutionary parties in Russia, were preparing our- 
selves with such determination and such energy. We never 
guessed that thanks to them, that liberty, for which we had sacri- 
ficed so much, was going to perish in the bud. 
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Then one day we heard that the Czar had fallen. 
almost left off hoping for it, and while all our souls had been 
with our brave army dying in its trenches, with its face turned 
toward the foe, we had hardly dared give a thought to the possi- 
bility of Russia’s delivering herself at last from the bonds in which 
she had been kept during so many centuries of suffering, pain and 


We had 


struggle. Russia was free! It seemed impossible, and when we 
heard it, we wept in each other’s arms, Wania and I, thinking that 
our beloved Serge had not been spared to see the dawn of that 
new day. 

Of course, we wanted to return to Russia. Any number of our 
compatriots started in a hurry, as soon as the good news reached 
them. We decided to wait a little; we wanted to see how things 
were going to turn 
“ out, because it 

What are these seemed to us im- 
men doing here?” I possible that the 
asked. mighty Roman- 

Oh, digging the offs were no 
grave in which they longer on_ their 
will be buried within throne. We 
a few hours,” replied ~— wagpectig 7 

. of Serge, my hus- 
the Red Guard officer. aie oak toned 
we knew how he 
would have re- 
joiced at seeing 
his beloved Rus- 
sia fairly launched 
on the road to 
democracy, as it 
is understood in 
this America which 
from our earliest 
days had seemed 
to us to be the 
ideal of a demo- 
cratic state. We 
had _ studied her 
institutions with 
such care during 
those long and 
weary years of our 
exile, and we had 
made plans as to 
what we were 
going to do to 
teach our ignorant 
people to appre- 
ciate that democ- 
racy for the sake 
of which so many 
brave men and 
women had per- 
ished in Russia. 
Those martyrs 
had not died in 
vain, as it seemed, 
and more than 
once I recalled 
that look of in- 
finite joy and ac- 
cepted sacrifice 
for a great ideal, 
which I had seen 
on Serge’s face 
on that winter 
morning when 
they had _ taken 
him from his cell 
to die. 

Then strange rumors reached us from Russia, from some of 
our comrades who had arrived there and whom we had bidden 
good-by on the pier in New York. They wrote things which we 
could hardly believe to be true; they spoke of new tyrants, of a 
new despotism worse than the one which had been swept away. 
They informed us that people whom we had loved and revered— 
Catherine Breshkovskaya, my husband’s aged uncle Prince Kropot- 
kin and others—had fallen under the ostracism of the men who 
presided at the helm of Russia’s new government. . 

We would not believe it; we could not (Continued on page 94) 
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Mrs. Walker and her grandchildren. 





HE Goddess of Liberty was reputed to be the last woman 

to see the American soldiers off to France, and_ the 
first one to welcome them home again. But that was all a 
mistake; for Katie Walker, a real woman with a white apron 
and kind blue eyes and other fine and motherly attributes. 
actually had that honor. 

While the Goddess was posing in all her majesty and pomp. 
Katie Walker from her post in the lighthouse at Robin’s Reef 
two miles off Staten Island, New York, watched the slow gray 
transports crawl out of the harbor during the war, strained 
her eyes to see the precious khaki cargo aboard, and bade the 
men good-by and good luck with a clang of her lighthouse 
bell and a flourish of her American flag. Since November 11th 
she has seen the same troopships come back in the gay sun- 
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shine, and again she has rung the old bell and 

flown the flag. And all this while the Goddess 

was posing in her majestic attitude, and calmly 
retending to be the only female in the harbor. 

Mrs. Walker has been the official lighthouse- 
keeper at Robin’s Reef for twenty-nine years, 
and her keen eyes have seen everything that 
has made “off for Eldorado and to sail the 
world around.” Freighters and tramps, puffing 
and blowing their way into the world’s 
richest port with silks and spices, dazzling white 
yachts with merrymakers aboard, palatial trans- 
atlantic liners, ambling old barges, schooners, 
warships—all these passed before Mrs. Wal- 
ker’s lighthouse-home, to her unfailing interest 
and delight. 

But when America declared war on Germany, 
the lighthouse became a 
real strategic position. Py 
Mrs. Walker used to stand a! 
on the “deck” of the light- 
house and watch the trans- 
ports out of sight. The 
boys didn’t always see her, 
for the ships sometimes 
would not go close enough 
for that, and often would 
go out at night. But when 
they did, it was the last 
picture they had of the 
United States, that of an 
eager little old woman giv- 


ed 


ing them good-by with her eyes and the flap of a clean white 
apron, while her flag flashed out from the top of the tower and the 
old bell echoed the Godspeed in her heart. The Goddess was all 
very well, but she was always second choice to the doughboys 
who had seen Katie Walker. 

But lighthouse-keeping is by no means light housekeeping, and 
now, after nearly fifty years of it, Mrs. Walker is retiring. She 
is only seventy, but she wants a real house with a yard and a 
neighbor over the back fence. It’s very romantic to live in the 
middle of the ocean, says she, but it isn’t always comfortable. 
You don’t get your morning newspapers, for one thing; and it’s 
a bit strenuous, for another. 

When Katie was married, her husband took her to Sandy Hook 
lighthouse, and there they lived for over fifteen years. Then they 
moved. Bag and baggage and small son, they piled on steam 
launches and row boats and betook themselves to Robin’s Reef. 
They found their new home a spick and span house of five rooms, 
with a cellar and an attic, shining white walls and—of course— 
an unsurpassed view of an emerald sea. 

How did Katie Walker spend her days? Wasn’t she lonely? 
She says not. A harbor is a busy place; there is much to see, and 
Katie made friends with every craft that plied in her “door-yard.” 
And when Mr. Walker died,—her daughter was four years old and 
her son fifteen at the time,—the stricken little woman decided to 
stick by his post and keep his job going. 

It was hard work for a woman and the boy. The hours were 
irregular; the machinery was heavy for them to handle; the 
weather had to be faced, no matter how vicious and bitter it was. 
But these two did it—and kept doing it for twenty-nine years. 
In winter they worked the hardest, for that was the open season 
for window-washing, and Mrs. Walker used to spend her days 
fighting the frost and ice that clouded the lighthouse windows 
while the wind and the waves battled with each other and tore 
at the very roots of the lighthouse. 

The rest of the year was comparatively simple. Then there 
was only the machinery to take care of, the brasses to polish, the 
vigils to keep, the signals to watch, the cooking, washing, sewing, 
cleaning and baby-tending to do. Also somebody had to go over 









Robin’s Reef lighthouse, 
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kept for twenty-nine years, 





































to Staten Island and do the marketing, and so Mrs. Walker would 
climb down the ladder that constituted her front steps, step into 
her boat and fare over to Staten Island to buy the week’s meals. 
Mrs. Walker remembers several times when the cupboard got very 
bare, and the waves lashed up so high that marketing was out of 
the question. At those times short-rations and hard work tided 
them over until the sea slipped back into place again and allowed 
them to travel in their little steam launch toward food. 

And now and then Mrs. Walker would just up and go to New 
York, too, for a smell of civilization. She would buy a ravishing 
frock for the little girl or a bedspread for the old-fashioned bed in 
her “best bedroom.” Don’t think that a woman has no female 
instincts just because she lives in a lighthouse. 

It was discovered one day. that Jake was going ashore more 
often than was strictly necessary from the standpoint of business. 
He was found to be inventing errands. He also developed an 
undue interest in church and became an ardent Sunday-night at- 
tendant. In due time the confession was made, and Katie Walker 
began to crochet a marvelous bedspread. 

Jake was married, and before many years Mrs. Walker found 
out that she was considered to be the most interesting grand- 
mother alive. 

“But it wasn’t me, it was the house,” she chuckles. “Them kids 
—they stood on top of their heads over it.” 

Mrs. Walker has lived in the sea for almost fifty years. She 
is seventy now, and it is not hard to find the imprint of her life 
in her rugged old face. For she has that look of fishermen, of 
simple, hard-working people whose lives have never been harassed 
or crowded by space or time or events. 

She says she would not keep the lighthouse if she had her life 
to live over again. But she clings to her ocean as other women 
cling to their old homes and gardens. On the wall over her bed in 
the new shore home she’s moving into, are three pictures, all of 
the sea, one of them a photograph of her Robin’s Reef home. So 
she isn’t so tired of it as she thinks. But nobody will deny that 
now it will be a treat for her to have the news hot every morning, 
and a good soul over the back fence with whom she can swap 
recipes. 
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a ne trader rose slowly from his hammock chair, yawned a 


little and stretched himself. He was very tall. The stretch 
finished in a reach-up to the topmost shelf of the store. 

“Help yourself,” he said, placing a box of drugs on the counter. 
The Doctor selected a packet here and a bottle there, smoking 
the while. It seemed that there was no hurry. There never was, 
in Manaia. 

“Patient?” queried the trader, seating himself on the counter, 
with his long legs dangling down. He too was smoking. He 
wore a shirt and a pair of khaki trousers. The Doctor was more 
formally dressed in a white “patrol” suit. 

“No. Own work.” 

“Tchthyology your special job, isn’t it?” 

“That and patching up anyone who wants it. Hardly anyone 
ever does. Manaia’s a healthy place.” The Doctor raised his 
shrewd blue eyes and looked at Lockhart Brothers’ latest manager. 
There had been many of Lockhart’s traders on the pearling island 
of Manaia, in the eleven years of Glascott’s stay, but not one of 
them had ever used such a word as ichthyology. Rather had 
they spoken of the scientific work that kept the doctor in this 
far-out spot as “bug-hunting in the sea.” 

“T might.describe myself as a marine biologist, on the whole,” 
proffered the Doctor, securing a bottle of formalin. 

“Perfectly,” assented the trader. Glascott glanced at him again. 
The idiom suggested a knowledge of French; Lockhart’s traders 
do not speak French as a rule. Nor do they, on islands like 
Manaia, present themselves for the receipt of custom clothed, 
socked and shaved. But the Doctor was not exactly at a loss. 
He had spent many years among the Islands. 

“Another of them?” was his unspoken comment. “Hope it 
isn’t drink.” He watched the long, well-kept hands that were 
putting the bottles away. They did not shake. The man’s skin 
was clear, eyes bright; now that one looked at them, they were 
very bright—amber gray in color, well set above good features. 

“Good-looking,” was Glascott’s verdict. “I don’t think he 
drinks. It will be something worse, then.” 
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For he knew his Islands, and he knew that men who talk about 
ichthyology, use French idioms and show a near half-circle at 
the root of the nails stay on civilization’s outposts not because 
they will but because they must. 

“How do you think you're going to like Manaia?” he asked. 

Lockhart’s trader leaned his hands on the counter and looked 
out from the cool dusk of the store to the blatantly blue sea. 
There was nothing in sight, from the store, that was not shrieking 
blue, shrieking green or furious white. The colors of Manaia 
screamed. So did its sounds. No small whisper of leaves, no 
lazy drone of surf on far-away coral, caressed the ear. 

Such sounds there may have been, even as there may have been 
twitterings of small birds and humming of flies on the beach, but 
they were one and all drowned in the unending, rhythmical crash 
of trade-wind-driven waves on loose coral gravel, and the long 
cry of the southeast among the palms. Everyone on Manaia 
talked with the voice slightly raised, as men do who work in 
factories or weaving-sheds. 

“I think,” said Lockhart’s trader, “that the business has been 
neglected. I believe I can pull it up.” 

Glascott accepted the courteous rebuff. The trader was not 
going to talk about himself, it seemed. Well, they never did, 
unless they were of the kind that talks of itself all the time. 
There was no medium with them, in his experience. 

“How do you like it?” said the trader suddenly. 

“Well enough, perhaps too well,” answered the Doctor, filling 
his pipe slowly. Why should anyone hurry, in Manaia, where 
every day had forty-eight hours at least, and years were three 
years long? 

“How do you mean?” 

Glascott, starting his pipe, moved out a little into the light 
that came through the doorway, and the trader saw that he was 
older than he looked at first sight. He had taken the Doctor to be 
young, but the lines of forty-five were cut about Glascott’s mouth 
and eyes, in spite of his fine erect figure. 

“Do you see that?” asked the Doctor, taking his pipe out 
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aS bos) ies “There isn’t any other way,” said Jones; and very gently he kissed her. 
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Say At this she burst out crying, and said: “I have forgotten Father — 
oh, dear, dear Father.”’ But the man called Jones was not dissatisfied. 
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“You want this; take it,” Jones said, setting before her a tumbler half filled with fiery port. He ran an eye over the letter. 


“Nadine, my daughter,” it began, “you will suffer terribly when you find me here 


when he had started it going, and pointing with the stem to the 
glowing sand in front of the trader’s doorway. It was afternoon, 
and a few thin, restless shadows danced on the beach, like giant 
ostrich-plumes shaken by a colossal hand. 

“The shadow of the palm?. What’s in that?” 

“Tf you don’t know,” said Glascott, “you are luckier than most 
of us who live under the Line.” 

“The shadow of the palm?” repeated Lockhart’s trader. His 
amber-gray eyes danced with a kind of half-understanding. “I 
don’t quite get—” 

“Say it over to yourself a few times, and you will. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” came the answer; and the Doctor smiled under his 
long, old-fashioned mustache as he left the store with his bundles. 
The trader had not used the colonial-provincial: “Good after- 
noon.” 

“Undoubtedly, one of them,” said Glascott silently. “Now, 
to look up those cultures.” He walked fast in spite of the heat. 
He had already forgotten the trader, in the vision of what lay 
ready for his microscope at home. One other thought he threw 
toward the store and its occupant, just as his own brown bungalow 
came in sight. 

“Too good-looking,” was his comment. 
one need see nothing much of—” 

Lockhart’s trader, left alone, sat finishing his pipe thoughtfully. 
He understood what Glascott had meant; it had not taken him 
many seconds to see the point. But that point was too sharp to 
be pressed home without need. Even to himself, now the Doctor 
was gone, he did not like acknowledging that the shadow of 
the palm rested on him, as on the other traders, and on the white 
men of the shelling fleet, and the nondescript few who wandered 
more or less aimlessly about the fifty-mile white beach that was 
Manaia, shark-finning, boiling béche-de-mer, hunting hawk’s-bill 
turtle. 

The shadows strained and thrashed about on the sand, as the 
palm-fronds, eighty feet above, strained and thrashed in the merci- 
less southeast. On Manaia, as on many hundred other “low” 
islands, you were never out of touch of the inevitable coconut. 
There was only a narrow stretch of tidal beach, each side of the 


“And too near. Still, 
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I have been bitten by a snake.” 


long, belt-shaped island, over which the tenuous, restless shadows 
did not fall. The palm gives no true shade; its shelter does not 
invite to rest. No house-and-heart association clings about its 
rocketing white stem and insubstantial gray-green star of crown, 
as about the tamed and humanized personalities of the fig-tree and 
the vine. Flag of the wanderer, of forgotten dwellers outback, of 
the man who was, and the man who will never be, the palm-frond 
holds no sentiment of home. 

It may be that Lockhart’s trader understood all this, or it 
may be that his thoughts ran on slightly different lines; uncon- 
sciously, through many years of island wandering, he had felt the 
palm-shadow rest upon his life. It had been put into words for 
him. He felt it consciously now. So much the more did it 
weigh. 

He sat and smoked, and watched the sun go down upon the 
empty sea where never—almost never—a sail went by, and never 
any funnel at all. There were no customers; he had not expected 
any. Manaia’s trade was mostly native trade, and the boys were 
mostly out with the shelling-boats to-day. Not one of the biggest 
or the most important of the pearling islands is Manaia, but it 
turns out its tale of black-lip and gold-lip shell, of baroque, 
blister, button and fine pearl, year by year. The lagoon is fifty 
miles long, the shell is easily got by naked divers; it is almost 
inexhaustible. Like everything else on Manaia, it seems as if 
it had never begun, and never would cease to be. 

Lockhart’s trader—his name was down on the books of the 
firm as Jones, a name somewhat overworked among the Islands, 
like Smith and Brown and Johnson—slipped from his counter 
seat by and by, shut the store—though it was not yet dusk—and 
went to look for the other traders. He had a mind to take a 
holiday next day; and in the outback islands, when you feel like 
holidaying, you appeal to your brothers and rivals in trade to 
join you honorably and holiday too, all doors shut. Jones was 
well aware that his longing for unearned holidays and for endless 
loafing in cool spots of the island was a shade, a leaflet, from 
the many-leaved shadow of the palm. So was sleeping after lunch. 
So was neglecting, not caring to read papers from home. So 
was— 
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“Hang it,” said Lockhart’s trader, “the man has got on my 
brain. Here’s for a little society without any.” 

The remaining traders of Manaia supplied the want. He had 
seen little of them up to this, except for a drink together in the 
store, or a stray chat along the beach. Lockhart’s trader was new 
to the island, but a few days landed—and many years of South 
Sea life had taught him to go warily at first in places where there 
is no possible getting away from anyone else. 

To-night he wanted talk as other men want drink. He had to 
have it—and for the same reason. The traders gave it to him. 
They asked nothing better. They had come to the stage when a 
man talks as a crab twiddles its feelers—simply as a sort of func- 
tion of living. 

Through the flood of conversation that flowed beneath the 
stars, on somebody’s veranda, Lockhart’s trader learned some 
startling things. Dr. Glascott was a “hatter.” That, of course— 
all scientific students are classified as mad in uneducated commu- 
nities. But he had reason in his madness. He was trying (so 
the traders said) to make pearls—had been trying for eleven 
years. No nearer than when he started, but would go on for 
another eleven, no doubt. Of course, he would not find out. No 
one ever had. If you asked Burt and Sons’ trader (which you did 
not, knowing better), he, the trader, was of opinion that Provi- 
dence never meant nobody to know anything like that. It wasn’t 
religious to try. Besides, just think of the effect on trade! 

Glascott’s daughter (Jones, of course, had heard he had one), 
the only white woman on Manaia (except the missionary’s wife), 
was a pretty young girl, and a real lady. No mother. Brought 
up here since a little kid, the missionary and his wife educating— 
with help from Glascott himself. Knew as much as any girl in 
a Sydney school. Wouldn’t look the same side of the beach as 
any white man on Manaia, but they all thought her bonzer, for 
all that. Age? Nineteen to a week. 

“She’s the star of Manaia, she is,” declared the smallest and 


“One reva-reva (letter) I gettum,’’ he remarked, slashing a 
fork-shaped comb negligently through his woolly hair, much as 
the eighteenth-century beau used to do in the stage-box at the 
play before the curtain rose. ¢ 

‘Hand it here,” said Jones, taking the envelope without look- 
ing at it. The key of the door had dust in it; it was difficult to 
turn. 

“Any answer?” he asked, snapping the key home. There 
wouldn’t be an answer. The letter was meant to tell him the 
time of starting for the picnic. It didn’t matter, anyhow. The 
native girls were sure to keep everyone waiting. 

“No savvy.” Then, as an afterthought: “Te wahine papa 
(the white woman) stop long kitsen.” 

“The what?” Jones snatched at the letter. It was directed to 
him in a man’s hand, clear though shaky—a neat scientific script. 
He ran his forefinger roughly down one side. There were two 
or three sheets. 

“What can the Doctor be writing about?” he mused aloud, un- 
folding the papers. 

“Dockita,” remarked the cooky, with the air of one who has 
interesting gossip to relate, “Dockita, he pinish” (finish). 

“My God, is the Doctor dead?” 

“E! He go pinish. Altogether.” 

Lockhart’s trader had not spent fifteen years in the Pacific with- 
cut dropping feet foremost, now and then, into the midst of | 
strange situations. He pulled himself together, sat down on the 
counter and deliberately unfolded the letter. There was only one 
way of finding out what had happened, and that was to take things 
as they came. 

“Dear Jones,” it began. “I have not time for preliminaries. I 
have been bitten by a sea-snake, in the neck, while investigating 
lagoon-fish in their natural habitat. The snake is Pelamis Bicolor, 
excessively poisonous. I am alone in my house. I scarified the 
bite after reaching home, and applied permanganate of potash. 





third glass of gin. He had tears in his 
reddish eyes. He waved his glass aim- 
lessly at the spangled sky overhead, “jus’ 
as high—erbove,” he said, and openly 
wept. Her father, he sobbed, kept the 
girl shut up in a box. You hardly got 
a chance to look at her. 

Lockhart’s trader, name of Jones, went 
home that night with a feeling that 
Manaia promised to be interesting. Like ; 
most island dwellers, he was a heavy i 
devourer of fiction; it may be that the : 
uncounted hundreds of novels he had got 
through on lazy afternoons of the past 
fifteen years had in some degree affected 
his outlook upon life and its “situa- 
tions.” He felt, without exactly fcrmu- 
lating the idea, that there might be a long, 
interesting love-story ahead of him. A 
young and beautiful girl, a professorial 
father wrapped up in science but doubt- 
less resolved to see his daughter mate 
worthily, secret meetings, perhaps (im- 
agination jibbed a little here, for there 
was not one secluded spot on the whole 
of Manaia’s fifty miles of glaring sand 
and palms), a handsome trader with a 
sad story in his past, a romantic girl who 
loved for love’s sake only. It would be 
like something in a book or on the stage. 
All the well-worn materials were to hand. 

The man named Jones saw a year or 


most sentimental of the traders, after his 


science. 


next issue. 











Sex in Business 


‘ OMAN is a 
seller than man. By 
training, instinét and inheri- 
tance she is the ideal sales- 
man — for salesmanship is 
persuasion sublimated to a 
And the evolution 
of society has equipped 
woman perfeétly for the work 
of persuading man.” 
James Hay, Jr., makes this |!| 
statement in his striking arti- _[! 
cle “Sex in Business” in our 
Is he right? At 
any rate, you'll find his paper 
exceptionally interesting. 


As it is impossible to apply a ligature, 
and as some time was consumed in 
reaching the house, I have no possible 
chance of recovery. I shall no doubt be 
dead before my daughter returns. 

“No use commenting on things—no 
time. You are a gentleman, the only one 
here, and I believe you to be a decent 
man. Of course you have done some- 
thing. I hope it’s not very bad. You 
will have to see her safe to Sydney as 
soon as a schooner calls. Get a respect- 
able native woman to stop with her, if 
there is one. Tell her to sleep with my 
Colt automatic under her pillow. She 
understands it. Keep the other men 
away as much as you can. I suppose 
you'll fall in love with her. For God’s 
sake,—for the sake of your own mother, 
—treat her right. She will have money. 
Get her away; the islands must not have 
her. May Heaven deal with you! Pulse 
slowing very much. Coma supervening.” 

Then, clear, determined, drooping 
across the page: 

“James Glascott.” 

Then, faint, trailing off into a smear: 
“Get her away.” 

Lockhart’s trader, his fingers very un- 
steady, felt for a smoke. His one 
thought was: “She is in the house; I'll 


I have also taken a strychnine hypo- 
X dermic, which will give me time to write. 
better 


Mr. 














two very pleasantly passed away—in his Su 


TI} have to see her. I must keep my head. 





dreams—with a “take-her-and-be-happy” 
scene at the last and a package—large size—of Swift and Arran’s 
cake, groaning beneath the can-opener. 

Undoubtedly that was the way things ought to have gone. The 
scene was all set for a well-known play. And there was time and 
time and time for many acts beneath the shadow of the palm. 

Beneath the shadow of the palm all things are leisurely; nor 
is anything of much account—save one. That thing is swift; that 
thing counts, outweighs all other things, turns rules into excep- 
tions, and its own huge, dark exception to a rule. It is death. 

Lockhart’s trader was busy next morning—as much as he or 
anyone was ever busy—shutting up in preparation for the holiday, 
when his native cook-boy padded into the store. 





My God, what a situation!” 

Deliberately he lighted up his cigarette, pocketed the letter 
and went out. 

It was only a few yards to the kitchen, but thought is quick, 
and the man called Jones had time, before he reached the 
separate hut behind the house, to realize that his romance of a 
lazy dream had suddenly and embarrassingly leaped to complete 
life. More, he had—it seemed—come to the end before fairly 


reaching the beginning. It was staggering. It was as if one had 
stepped into a railway carriage, bound for somewhere a hundred 
miles away, settled down for a long, leisurely morning, and before 
the train had fairly pulled out of the station, found oneself, by 
magic, rushing into the terminus at the other end of the line. 
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And he hadn’t even seen the gir!. 

Well, two seconds would set that right now. He hoped she 
would not be in hysterics. He wondered, even as he ran up the 
kitchen steps (she had evidently gone to look for the boy there, 
and waited the delivery of her letter), whether she was really 
as pretty as the traders had— 

“By George,” he said wordlessly to himself, “she is!” 

The girl was sitting on a kitchen chair, leaning her elbow on 
the table, and her head on one hand. She was not crying. She 
was deathly white, and had blue marks under her eyes; and about 
her nostrils there was a look as if some one had placed two cruel 
fingers on each side of the little nose and pinched sharply down 

“Miss Glascott—how can I say—” he began, holding out the 
letter. The girl, scarcely looking at him, drew another letter 
from her pocket. 

“T think you’d better see it,” she said; and Jones knew, by the 
hoarse, catarrhal sound of her voice, that she had been crying 
herself half sick before he came. He took the letter, but before 
he read it, he went to the press and brought out wine. 

“You want this; take it,” he said briefly, setting beside her a 
rough tumbler half filled with the fiery port that people drink 
in the island world. 


HE took it eagerly; Jones judged that she was on the verge 

of a collapse, and glad to snatch at any kind of help. While 
she drank, he ran an eye rapidly over the second letter. It was 
in the same close script as the first, but the lines were more 
irregular. 

“Nadine, my daughter,” it began, “you will suffer terribly when 
you come home and find me here, and I can’t soften the blow 
to you. You were always brave, my girl; you will have to be 
braver still to-day. Think that Dad is with you, though silent, 
telling you what to do, and be sure and do it. 

“T have been bitten by a snake in the neck, and can do nothing 
more. I feel coma not far off. You will find a letter addressed 
to Lockhart’s trader. He is a gentleman, though some sort of 
wrong un; I believe you can trust him, and you must, as the 
Mission people are all away. I have asked him to find a native 
woman to stay with you, and to take you, if he can manage it, 
down to Sydney by the first schooner. Tell Lockhart Brothers 
when you arrive, and they will see he does not lose. 

“There is a paper of the utmost importance in the little safe 
in the sitting-room. The key is round my neck. Leave the paper 
there till you go south, and then take it with you, and give it to 
my old friend Professor Kaye, of Sydney University. Your 
whole future... .. I have no time. Kaye’s wife will take care. 
. . . . Good-by, my darling. No burial. The boys to take me 
beyond the reef. Good-by.” 

The man named Jones read the paper through, read it a second 
time, more slowly, and then handed it back to the girl. The 
reference to himself, which she had clearly overlooked, did not 
seem to hurt him. He scanned the girl with his handsome gold- 
gray eyes. Nadine, brought back to life and ordinary conscious- 

‘ness by the wine, gave back his look with a searching, pitiful 
glance of her own. 

“Can I trust you? Can I trust you?” she seemed to be saying. 
And the kindly, handsome eyes, and the firm, reliable hand that 
took hold of hers, gave answer even before the man named Jones 
had spoken. 

“T know the woman for you,” he told the girl. “We'll go and 
find her now. The boys—did the boys—” 

“Yes,” said Nadine hoarsely: “I told them to. He always 
hated—graves. And he loved the sea, and everything in it. And 
it has—” 

She meant to say “it has killed him,” but her voice gave way. 
Nevertheless she followed the man called Jones out into the flar- 
ing sunlight, her head held up, and her delicately shaped face 
unstained by tears. 

“She is game,” thought the man to himself. A thrill of admira- 
tion ran through him. “How could a man do better?” was his 
thought. Glascott’s sentence, “She will have money,” crossed 
his mind. “It can’t be much,” he thought indifferently. “The 
Doctor lived like a poor man.” 

Away on the farther beach canoes were being launched; the 
cotton finery of the native girls showed in vivid splashes of color; 
the khaki figures of white men moved about. All Manaia was 
bound on holiday. 

“There will be nothing to disturb her to-day or to-morrow, and 
she can have all her cry out,” thought Lockhart’s trader. He 
found the woman he had been looking for, an old native with 
a touch of white blood somewhere in her history, told her to take 





———. 


good care of the little chieftainess, and to see she did not miss 
her meals, and then went back to his store. 

“T’ll come and see you soon,” he said, pressing the girl’s cold 
fingers in his own warm hand. “Send for me instantly if anything 
is wanted. I sha’n’t go away, but I'll leave you to yourself for 
a couple of days.” 

“You are good,” was Nadine’s answer; and the wide dark eyes 
looked up to his once more. : 

“Little witch!” said the trader to himself, caressing his long 
mustache as he turned home. “I wish it was the day after to- 
morrow. It’s long to wait.” 

As things happened, it was not long. By seven o’clock next 
morning the old woman whom he had sent to take care of Nadine 
was on his veranda. 

“You looking out along dis wahine papa (white woman)?” she 
asked brusquely, taking her black pipe out of her mouth to speak, 

“Yes,” answered Lockhart’s trader. 

“Me t’ink,” observed old Mala, calmly putting the pipe back 
again, “more better you marry dis wahine papa. More better 
marry him hurry-up.” 

“I shouldn’t object,” was the trader’s answer, “but I dare say 
there’d be two words to that bargain. I mean, Mala, that wa/ine 
papa maybe him no want alonga me-fellow,” he translated. 

“Mp!” was Mala’s comment. She sat down on the edge of 
the veranda, and looked up to him under her grizzled hair. 

“Las’ night, me no sleep,” remarked Mala. 

“Oh?” 

“Las’ night, t’e wahine papa no sleep. Too much him cly.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said the man called Jones, pitifully. Poor, 
pretty, lonely girl! 

But Mala had not done. 

“T’e wahine papa, me, no sleep altogether. By-’n’-by, him 
finish cly, him too much tired. No sleep, stop long bed. Me 
stop long floor. No me talk, no him talk. By-’n’-by, me hearen 
somet’ings.” 

“Oh—you heard something?” 

“Eo! Me hearem one man. Two mans.” 

The trader was wide awake now. A red-hot word or two 
escaped his lips. 

“Eo!” assented Mala, agreeing. “Bad man, dam bad. Come 
frightem along door!’—hitting the door. ‘“T’e wahine papa, him 
takem gun, him soot up long te roof. Dam man he flight, he go.” 

She sucked her pipe again. 

“Did they say anything?” asked Jones furiously. Only let him 
get a clue to the name or names of the intruders! 

He hardly knew it, but in that moment his resolution was 
taken. It was very clear that some man would have the girl. The 
man should be himself. He was incomparably the most worthy 
on Manaia. Nadine, in all honor, and most for her own sake, 
though not a little for his, should be his wife, and as soon as 
possible. 

But Mala was speaking again. 

“Man him talk, yes,” she observed. “Him sing out along t’e 
wahine papa, openem safe!” 

“Open the safe!” A recollection darted through the trader’s 
mind: “she will have money.” Could the Doctor have anything 
hoarded away? What did he mean by “valuable papers’? Prob- 
ably bonds of some kind. Whatever it was, the riffraff of the 
“beach” seemed to know all about it. No doubt they had expected 
to find the house open, island-fashion, for the long hot night, and 
had been baffled by the closed shutters. He had made Nadine 
promise she would shut up the house, heat or no heat. Thank 
God he had! 

“Stop till I come,” he told the woman, and went to dress. 


HE bungalow stood up hard and glaring white in the fierce 
light of the coral beach. Glascott had had it built right down 
on the sand, for the convenience of his work. 

“Eleven years,” thought the trader. “Eleven years wasted— 
nothing to show for it. He was so afraid, poor devil, of that 
‘shadow of the palm’ he talked about. And now—” 

Now, as things had turned out, the shadow was to lie on little 
Nadine’s life forever more. No one knew better than “Jones” 
why an existence linked to his could not be lived elsewhere than 
among the “legions of the lost.” But he had a fund of hard com- 
mon sense that forbade him to sentimentalize over the inevitable. 
With drunken beachcombers battering at the girl’s shutters in the 
middle of the night,—whatever their alleged object may have 
been,—there was only one course possible, and that course must 
be taken at once. No schooner was due for months. He could 
not protect the girl for a week among that crowd—unless he had 
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the legal right to take care of her, for every hour of the twenty- 
ur. 
Predine was sitting under the trees near the house. He walked 
straight up to her and sat down beside her. In the morning light 
he saw how very fair she was. And the girl, looking on the trader’s 
splendid height and handsome face, said to herself, as many a 
woman in the world, who would die rather than acknowledge it, 
as said: 
, “Oh, I like you. I think I would marry you to-morrow, if you 
asked me.” But she thought 
this as one thinks: “I would 
gather stars and string them, 
if the sky were to fall in my 
la Aad 

Then, promptly, the sky 
fell. For Lockhart’s trader 
slid her little hand gently into 
his own and said: “Nadine, 
what do you think about 
marrying me?” 

“J--[—I haven’t thought 
about it,” said Nadine con- 
fusedly, not really knowing 
that she lied. 

“Don’t you think you 
could? You want to be taken 
care of. You can’t be ex- 
posed to—to— Well, you 
know your father left me in 
charge of you, and I don’t 
see any other way. Do you, 
Nadine?” 

The girl grew pink, softly ¢ 
and slowly, but she made no 
answer in words. Her eyes 
flickered over the gold-gray 
eyes that watched her so 
steadily. She felt their 
strength. 

“There isn’t any otherway,’ 
said Jones; and very gently 


he kissed her. At this she « jabeivs 
suddenly burst out crying, Me t’ink,”* observed old Mala, 


ce . . 
and said: more better you marry dis wahine 


“I have forgotten Father— Papa. Marry him hurry-up.” 
oh, dear, dear Father!” 

But the man called Jones was not dissatisfied. They stayed 
together all that day, and talked. : 

“To-morrow,” it was agreed. And that night Lockhart’s trader, 
a pillow under his head, lay across the doorway of the bungalow 
outside on the veranda. No footsteps came near the house, but 
ir the morning he saw bootmarks on the sand below, and he 
silently cursed. 

“To-day,” he said to himself. 

He breakfasted with Nadine, old Mala waiting. 

“I’ve something to tell you before you marry me,” he said 
over the coffee. “It may make you feel bad about it, but I hope 
it wont, because it would be difficult to manage any other way. 
However, it shall be as you like. Fifteen years ago, Nadine, I 
killed a man.” 

“I had—rather—you hadn’t,” said the girl naively. “But— 
in the islands—one hears of those things.” 

“The shadow again,” thought Lockhart’s trader. He had rather 
she had shown more dismay, But he went on. 

“Do you want to hear about it?” 

“Only what you want to tell.” 

“Then—I was engaged to be married. He took the girl away 
from me. She died. I wont tell you all the story, little girl; 
it isn’t fit for you. But I found him, and I struck him with the 
butt of a pistol, and he fell dead on the spot. 

“Well—I had a good counsel, or they’d have hanged me. I got 
five years, and served it all, because I tried to escape. I had to 
leave England after. I tried Sydney—Buenos Ayres, Hongkong. 
All the same. My history came after me. I fancy the police 
hand on those things. . . . . Anyhow, it was the Islands for mine 
at last, and it will have to be, till the end. What do you say now, 
Nadine?” 

“i do not like the girl,” was her entirely womanly reply. 

“If that’s all— Do you realize, Nadine, it means that I can’t 
co what your father wanted for you? You will have to stay in 
the Islands.” 


, 







“TI always have, ever since I remember,” she said in a low tone. 
“Anything before that seems like a dream.” 

“Little girl,” said Lockhart’s trader, with a sigh that tore up 
from the depths. “it’s not the big live world outside that’s the 
dream; it’s the Islands themselves. We all live in a dream, here.” 

“Then I’d rather go on dreaming,” she told him. 

“Things will be as they must be,” said the man named Jones, 
and went out to see the magistrate. 

The way to the pandanus-roofed brown hut that passed for a 
Residency was by the main 
road on the beach. Men were 
moving excitedly about the 
sand when Jones came up 
from the far, lonely end 
where Glascott’s bungalow 
stood. There was loud talk- 
ing and quarreling. 

“They are drunk,” thought 
Lockhart’s trader, inferring 
that yesterday’s holiday had 
been too much for the crowd. 
He passed them by with a 
swinging step—he was the 
one white man on Manaia 
who did not progress with the 
“Pacific slouch”—and was al- 
most out of earshot when a 
single phrase caused him to 
turn round in his tracks: 

“Pearl manufacture!” 

Nobody was noticing him. 
He stood still. The wind 
crashed in the palms over- 
head; the sea burst on the 
coral beach. How those fel- 
lows were shouting! He could 
hear almost all they said. 

“T tell you, the boy swore 
it. Said he had seen the 
pearls. In a bottle! Big as 
buttons—” 

“Yes, all from the same 
place, where he’d planted the 
oysters himself. I swear, he 
got it before he—” 
“Whether she does or 
1p doesn’t, don’t matter. Some 
—Feile of us will—” 

“My God, it’s a million for- 
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The man named Jones was 
a quick thinker. He turned 
off through the palms and 
went back to the bungalow without being seen. 

Nadine was not on the veranda; she had gone into the hot 
little sitting-room and was standing before the steel safe that 
Glascott had imported from Sydney only a month or two earlier. 
In her hand was a key. She looked listlessly at the lock of the 
safe; it seemed as if she could scarce get up enough interest to 
trouble over that or anything else. 

“Are you going to look for the papers?” he asked her. “Do 
you know what they are?” 

“No,” answered the girl, twisting the key idly in her hands. 
“But I thought—I thought—there might be another letter for me, 
and I didn’t want to miss—” 

“Nadine, don’t you know what people are saying?” 

“What?” She didn’t seem to care. The sun, dazzling up from 
the surface of the near lagoon, cast tremulous livid light upon her 
cheeks. She was pale; tears seemed to have washed away all 
co'or and life from her face. 

“The men on the beach are saying that your father found the 
secret before he died —it seems his boys saw things. Boys: al- 
ways do.” 

“He never told me,” said Nadine, her eyes growing big. “He— 
he only said—I remember, lately he used to be always telling me 
that I should never want for anything, and saying that we would 
take a trip to Paris. But I didn’t listen as I should have. You 
know, everyone in the Islands says things like that.” ; 

“Aye, I know! Well, I can understand his not telling you. 
He thought you were safe without such a piece of knowledge; it 
would be a bit heavy for you. (Continued on page 103) 
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Mrs. J. C. 
Mabry, of 
Albia, Iowa, 
at her desk as 
bank-president. 


Middle-aged Careers 


Mrs. J. C. Mabry—Bank-President 


By 


HEN Mrs. Mabry’s youngest and last daughter was mar- 

ried, she folded her hands and wondered what to do with 
herself next. She had raised her children. Was there nothing 
but growing old left for her? 

When her husband came home one evening, she startled him 
into a state of—well, into a state, by telling him that she had 
decided to study law. She was going to read it in his office for 
so long a time, and then she was going to school for some more 
time, and then she was going to hunt a State bar-examination, 
and pass it. After he recovered from his first surprise, he could 
think of no reason why she shouldn’t study law if she wanted to. 
She always had used her head, and that is a right necessary 
requisite for any profession. And so she began to read law. 

Then an aunt to whom Mrs. Mabry had been as dear as an 
own daughter willed her the controlling shares of stock in a 
well-established bank. The codicil requested that she take the 
position of president of the bank. It didn’t say that her owner- 
ship of the stock depended upon this, but it hinted. But by now, 
Mrs. Mabry had become thoroughly interested in the study of law. 
She wanted to go on with it. But her bank stood there with its 
too-corpulent figure-head president, waiting for the job. The di- 
rectors met, and she was elected president. 

She came downstairs (the law-office was in the second story of 
the bank-building), and settled herself in the president’s chair. 
But she isn’t the kind that stays settled. She is too busy keeping 
her eye on the business. In the first place her brother, who had 
been a successful wholesaler, came in and started another bank 
a block down the street from her. That kept her on the alert to 
see that her accounts were not slipping away to the new bank. 

Her first competitive experience came when she had to run her 
cashier for city treasurer. The other banks wanted the city 
account. Its financial advantages were not great, but the fact 
that it dotted the pages of a ledger gave a certain amount of con- 
fidence to depositors. Strange and insinuating leaflets were circu- 
Jated against her bank by her competitors, but she did some plain, 
honest-to-goodness advertising which slandered no one, and there 
was many a chuckle around town when she won the election. 

By now she had become thoroughly interested in the work she 
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had undertaken. She met the bank-examiners when they came, 
and she learned what was expected if she were to keep her records 
up to the top notch. She knew almost nothing about the bank- 
ing business when she started; but she had always used her head, 
and she continued using it. She learned how to refuse a loan with 
a handshake that left the impression that she really was sorry she 
couldn’t be as accommodating as she wanted to be. And in other 
cases she lost nothing by trusting a little to faith when a business 
had been squeezed into a tight place. 

Mrs. Mabry has learned more about the people of her own 
town in four years of banking business than she had learned from 
fifty years of living with them. Previously she had had no idea 
that a small-town bank-president is often consultant-in-chief for 
every variety of trouble. She says she can practice more law in 
this capacity than would have come to her in a law-office. She 
has had to advise disconsolate farmers when the hog-market 
dropped; she has had to untangle threatening divorces; she has 
been asked to decide what a college boy’s monthly allowance 
ought to be, and what to name the minister’s fifth baby, and 
which doctor is best for appendicitis. She doesn’t know half of 
the things she is asked, but she tries to find out. 

Courtesy is one of her unchanging laws. Promptness is another. 
She has carefully worded notices mailed to customers when inter- 
est is due or when a note expires. She follows up the loose ends 
of transactions, and keeps the business from being clogged with 
them. She has placed her bank where it now pays a twelve-per- 
cent semiannual dividend, and she has accomplished this because 
she found something to do, and did it. 

Her pet hobby is her garden, into which she has let no modern 
unrest creep. Tiny old-fashioned morning glories laze over the 
trellises, and “honesty” waves its flat seed-pods in the wind. She 
likes to come home to it after she has chased figures up one 
column and down another. She can rest in the garden now, 
because she has something to rest from. She can sit there and 
be glad that her life has not stretched out into the dull inelas- 
ticity of an old rubber band, but that it still has snap and rebound. 
The fact that she ought to be growing old is nothing in her young 
life. 
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Grandma Wtrs 


The only woman member of the Chicago Live-stock Ex- 
change— her work and how she came to undertake it. 


By LUCY M 


HEN grandmothers first began to leave off their caps and 

VW take to Marcel waves, there was a good deal of talk 
about it. When they bought motorcars and learned to drive them, 
we opened our eyes. But what would you say of this Chicago 
grandmother who in a few months has achieved a big business 
success as the only woman member of the Chicago Live-stock 
Exchange? 

This particular grandmother’s name is Mrs. Charles E. Nagely, 
and she lives in a delightful little apartment in the neighborhood 
of the University of Chicago. She makes it her business 
headquarters as well as her home. No hurrying to the 
Loop for her and getting her beautiful silvery hair 
(she hasn’t found it necessary to dye it) full of 
dust and grime. No, indeed! Her home means 
too much to her, and she doesn’t care for the 
frenzied speed of the city’s business hub. 
She has placed her big desk in her own 
pleasant little sitting-room, not at all 
like an office, and there with a view 
from her windows of the gray stone 
buildings of the University and 
the old Scammon Gardens, Grand- 
ma sits and discusses by phone 
and letter the prices of hogs, cat- 
tle and sheep. Sometimes she va- 
ries the job by taking a motor-trip 
through Illinois, Iowa or some other 
near-by State, calling upon the 
farmers and their families, among 
whom she has some very warm 
friends, interviewing the cattle-men 
and soliciting business. She has six- 
ty-three of these “out” days a year, 
and she thoroughly enjoys them. 

“You see,” she explains, “I really 
knewsomething of this business before 
I was actually engaged in it, for my 
husband and I were partners, in that 
he always told me about his business- 
affairs and explained things to me. If 
more men discussed business with their 
wives, I believe marriage would be more 
of a success than it is. When Mr. Nagely 
died and I found that if I were to preserve 
my home I must work for it, I decided to go 
right on, if possible, where he had left off. I went 
to call upon Mr. Hughes, secretary of the Live- 
stock Exchange, and asked him if I couldn’t have 
my husband’s seat. He looked perfectly astounded 
and said a woman had never been on the Exchange. 
‘I don’t see why she shouldn’t be, though,’ he said 
at last, and so I got on. I'll never forget the expression on the 
stenographer’s face when I signed up along with some men for my 
first ‘out’ trip.” 

Mrs. Nagely’s system of doing business is calculated to arouse 
the interest of her customers. John Jones, who has, we'll say, 
a sixteen-thousand-dollar consignment of hogs to sell through some 
commission man, receives one morning by the rural mail de- 
livery a little card on which is the picture of an energetic-looking 
woman with a suit-case in her hand, and the words: “I am 
cm to your town on such and such a date, to see about those 

ogs.” 

“I don’t use my own picture,” Mrs. Nagely explains. “That 
wouldn’t be in good taste. But I want that farmer to know that 
he is going to do business with the only woman member of the 
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Chicago Exchange. I have found that many of my customers brag 
about it. When I have sent out the cards, I follow them up by ar- 
riving on the date set and phoning to the live-stock men I have 
notified for appointments. Then I tell them who my agents are 
and what my financial backing is, so that they will not fear to 
trust their valuable cargoes to me. It doesn’t do for a woman 
to try to work the sex-game in business. It may be successful 
for a little while, but it doesn’t last. Men become disgusted with 
it. I have found that if a woman is sincere and businesslike, men 

will give her every chance in the world to succeed, 
but she mustn’t take her work just as a fad or rely 
upon the chivalry of the men. That isn’t fair. 

She must be able to deliver the goods! If she 
isn’t, no amount of personal charm will see 
her through.” 

In addition to her business ability in the 

live-stock world, Mrs. Nagely has a great 

gift. She is a wonderful cook, and she 
and her youngest daughter have a beau- 
tiful time fussing about in their kitchen, 
trying all sorts of culinary experi- 
ments. They are particularly noted 
in the neighborhood for their home- 
made cake, which friends may sam- 
ple when they drop in after business 
hours for a cup of tea. Mrs. Na- 
gely hasn’t found that being in 
business deprives her of all social 
life. She takes her pleasures sanely, 
but she is quite in the social world. 
She belongs to two or three clubs, 
goes out in the evening to the the- 
ater or some other entertainment, 
and keeps herself young and charm- 
ing by having a good time. She is 
an unusually handsome woman and 
knows how to dress simply but very 
becomingly. Her title of grandmother 
might seem a joke were it not for the 
numerous photographs of the little 
granddaughter which decorate the apart- 
ment and which the mistress of it dis- 
plays with the greatest pride. 

Her chief interest outside of her home and 
her business is suffrage. She has no patience, 

however, with the sex-antagonism propaganda of 
a few of her more militant sisters. ‘Men are so 
fine that I hate to hear anyone run them down,” 
she says. “They have met me in business like 
good comrades, and I’d like to tell people of ‘all 
the help I have derived from that.” 

A plan for providing suitable homes for old ladies left without 
money is another of this busy woman’s interests. She is taking it 
up with the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, of which she is 
an enthusiastic member. “I don’t for the life of me see the 
necessity for any woman’s suffering in her old age,” she says. 
“Of course, the ideal thing is for every wife to know her husband’s 
business so that if she should suddenly be left without his help, 
she could pitch in and make her own way. But many men, 
through mistaken kindness, have kept their wives absolutely igno- 
rant of their business affairs. Many times a home is wrecked 
by the extravagance of the woman who did not know how close 
to the edge the domestic car was skidding. A woman who has 
raised a family, however, has certainly performed a good job 
for the state, and she should be guaranteed a home in her old age.” 
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By DOROTHY 
BARSTOW 


Illustrated by 
GEORGE VAN WERVEKE 


, HAT we need,” said Henry Cowan, of Greer and Company, 

Advertising, leaning back in his mahogany chair and as- 
suming his very best selling manner, “—what we need in this 
company is a -young woman with initiative, somebody who can 
take hold wherever there is a place. We want somebody who can 
write copy, and maybe read proof. We want somebody who 
could do investigation work. We want somebody who can get 
facts out of the library for us. Of course, there might be a 
place in the art-department later, perhaps. Know anything about 
commercial art?” he finished off. 

Martha Hannah Spalding smiled inwardly. She had arrived in 
the great city the summer before, after four years of indifferent 
scholarship, but the finest kind of training in managing class activi- 
ties; running class picnics, designing and making costumes for class 
stunts, rescuing less sensible companions from foolish escapades. 
“Martha Spalding is a good old scout,” the girls said. 

With her diploma in one hand and her only fifty dollars in the 
other, Martha Spalding had decided to pick a lucrative business 
and get rich quick. Many girls just out of college feel as Martha 
felt. But she had the added spur of the five little Spaldings at 
home who must be sent to college to keep up the Spalding tradi- 
tion. Once she kad heard a woman lecture on advertising. The 
woman had said something about an understanding of human psy- 
chology being a basis for the whole advertising business. Martha 
had brought up the five little Spaldings and listened to the trou- 
bles of half the girls in college. She felt she knew all about human 
psychology. 


So she obtained a place in an advertising agency, where {or 
frfteen dollars a week she sat at an information-desk and worked 
her inventive genius overtime keeping young magazine men away 
from the inside office. From the information-desk she had pro- 
gressed rather rapidly through several departments in two differ. 
ent agencies. She had decided almost at once that she need not 
spend ten years learning what she could get in one if she insisted 
on it. However, her independence often got her into trouble. She 
had been unceremoniously fired out of her last job because she 
had so far forgotten her lowly state of proof-reader in the mechan. 
ical department as to tell one of the men over her that he had 
no business spreading false stories about ships having gone down 
right out in the harbor off Governor’s Island, with ten thousand 
troops on board. 

That is how Martha Hannah Spalding came to be sitting in 
the office of Henry Cowan, production manager for Greer & Com- 
pany, Advertising, on this sunny afternoon in May; and that js 
why she smiled inwardly at the long list of accomplishments for 
which Henry Cowan was willing to pay eighteen dollars a week, 

Henry Cowan’s smile was entirely on the outside, however. At 
that very moment four masculine copy-writers, all over draft 
age, were sitting idly discussing the coming registration. They 
were not very busy. And they wouldn’t any of them volunteer 
for the army—that he knew. Martha Hannah Spalding would 
not soon become a copy-writer. 

In the art-department four youths, all under the draft age, 
were engaged in helping a fifth paint a gaudy poster, in true 
Germanic style, for a Greenwich Village dance. They were not 
very busy, either. The chances for Martha Hannah were slim; 
and Henry Cowan knew it. 

Farther down the office, the sole member of the research de- 
partment was seated in his usual position, coat off, thumbs in 
the arm-holes of his vest, an intense, far-away look in his keen 
blue eyes. Apparently there was no pressing business in the in- 
vestigation work on which Miss Spalding could start in. 

“Fool idea, anyway,” thought Cowan to himself. “Old man 
Greer thought he had to keep in the swim and take on a woman 
for emergency’s sake. No place for a girl! Greer and Com- 
pany has got along twenty years without a woman. Guess the old 
ship’ll pull through the next few years that way too.” 

To Martha Spalding, however, he presented that peppy, en- 
thusiastic manner that is supposed to belong to one who is able 
to sell anything to anybody. 

“Well, Miss Spalding, you’ve decided to come to us, have you? 
Glad to hear it. It’s a fine opportunity for any woman. Some 
of the boys will be leaving us soon, I expect, and there is all the 
chance in the world for a woman to step right into a-mighty good 
thing. The advertising business is still in its infancy, you know. 
It’s just bound to have 
enormous expansion in the 
next few years. And you 
have just the qualification 
we need in our organiza- 
tion,” he added, rising to 
shake hands with her. 

Now, how was Martha 
to know, as she smilingly 
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assented and put her hand in his, that he was thinking: “H’m, 
fair enough looking girl—no great beauty. Might as well be 
her as anybody.” 

The next day Martha Spalding presented herself at the office 
of Greer and Company. She was assigned to a desk in the main 
office—“just for a while, till we see what to do with you,” said 
Henry Cowan. Then he produced some great volumes of sample 
advertisements and suggested that she familiarize herself with 
some of their accounts. His manner this morning was a shade 
jess cordial and leisurely. His duty toward Miss Spalding was 
just about done. 

Martha spread one of the books before her. She was most 
conscientious. All that day, and for several days thereafter, she 
studied those advertisements till she lost all perspective on the 
whole matter of advertising. Now and again she would stop 
looking at the books and watch the office force. Her desk was 
in the middle of a long row. Across the way was another row, 
and in the aisle between, the office boy seemed to be doing a 
perpetual Marathon. Young men sat dutifully at the other desks. 
They were quite busy being part of the office system. At first they 
had cast a few inquiring glances in her direction. But she wasn’t 
nearly so good-looking as the telephone-operator,—who was the 
only other girl in sight,—and as she wasn’t inclined to talk, they 
soon turned back to their desks. 

Nobody paid any further attention to Martha. 
made not a ripple on the calm waters of 
the office routine. Two weeks of this 
drove her in desperation to the manager’s 
otnce. S 

“Mr. Cowan, what shall I do next? 
I've read all those books, and I can re- 
peat every word in every ad Greer and 
Company ever turned out,” she an- 
nounced, settling herself in a chair. 

-“What do you think of them?” he 
asked. 

“They are very interesting,” was her 
diplomatic answer. 

Apparently this satisfied Cowan. 

“Beginning to get on to things a 
little?” he asked. “We have our own 
system, you know, and we think it is a 
mighty good one..... So you want 
something to do. Well, take these proofs 
for the new Sunrise Baking Powder 
campaign and tell me what you think of 
them.” 

Martha went back to her desk, feeling 
that at last she had got some kind of 
start. She read them diligently. They 
were all alike, a large display of the 
package, with a cold collection of facts 
about its pure ingredients, an admonition 
to the reader to buy the genuine article 
and avoid imitations, and so forth. The reading of the last one 
left no more impression than the first. 

A week went by. Martha’s mind was firmly fixed on baking- 
powder. As she sat at her desk one morning, a sudden warm, 
sweet baking-day odor seemed to envelop her. She saw herself 
back in the kitchen at home, making cookies for the boys. ‘What 
pests they were, hanging round licking up the crumbs!” she 
thought. Yet oddly enough, nuisance though they were, she had 
to admit that the thrill of pleasure their fondness for her cooking 
gave her made up for the trouble of doing it. 

And suddenly she saw that it was the association, something 
that was purely a matter of feeling, that would make women 
interested in Sunrise Baking Powder. “Baking powder is only a 
tool,” she reflected. ‘One wants a good tool, to be sure, but it is 
the result one’s heart is really centered in. It is the inevitable good 
will that is aroused in the woman’s mind by the advertisement 
that constantly brings up pleasant associations—a good will that 
immediately extends itself to the product in question.” 

Thrilled by what seemed to her a veritable inspiration, Martha 
Spalding set to work to write out her opinion on paper. She 
wrote furiously, and was only aroused from her absorption by a 
new and curious noise in the aisle—the creaking sound of new 
leather. Out of the corner of her eye she saw a pair of brand- 
new, square-toed army boots, and above them shiny leather 
puttees. Startled, her eye traveled upward over a smart new 
uniform to the proud, smiling face of Henry Cowan. 

“Why,” she gasped, “what are you doing in those clothes?” 
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“Going to Plattsburgh to-morrow,” he announced joyfully. “I 
don’t suppose I’ll see you again. Well, Miss Spalding,” he added, 
“I hope you have all kinds of success in Greer and Company.” 
And he was off down the aisle without giving her a chance to do 
more than stammer “Good luck!” 

For a few moments she sat back watching the ovation the rest 
of the office-force was giving him. She wished the small Spald- 
ing boys were big enough to go. And then she wondered what 
she was going to do, now that the man who had employed her was 

‘one. 

The next day there was a new man in thé manager’s office. 
Martha waited a few days, hoping he’d send for her. Then she 
went in to see him. 
She explained who 
she was, and the un- 
fortunate position she 
found herself in. 

“Go back and have 
a little patience,” he 
said. “It will take 
me a day or two to 
get my hands on 
things. Then we'll 
see what to do with 
you.” 

Martha went. 
There wasn’t any- 
thing else to do. She 
tried to get back her 
old enthusiasm over 
the baking-powder 
campaign. Somehow 
her report sounded 
presumptuous, in the 
cold light of the new 
circumstances. 

She leaned back in 
her chair. Every- 
body else seemed 
busy. Somewhere in 
the rear, she knew, 
was the stenographic 
force—safely removed 
from the young men 
in the main office. 
The private offices 
opened on another 
hallway. She hardly 
ever saw any of the 
men who were sup- 
posed to inhabit them. 
Mr. Greer seemed to 
be a myth. Various 
other men, whose re- 
lation to the business she had to surmise, occasionally crossed the 
cffice. She grew desperate. 

“T’ve just got to do something!” she reflected. “Three weeks of 
this would finish anybody. I'll go down and ask somebody to type 
this manuscript. Maybe I can scrape acquaintance with a stenog- 
rapher, anyway.” And straightway she started down the aisle 
with determination in her step. She felt as if the eyes of the office 
were on her. So she quickened her pace to such an extent that 
she bumped headlong into a man coming unexpectedly through 
the doer. 

“In sort of a hurry, aren’t you?” said a mild voice close to her 
ear. Martha backed away confusedly. 

“Well, well, you must be Miss Spalding. I’ve heard you were 
here,” the voice continued. “My name is Hanford.” 

The friendliness of the tone was such a relief that Martha 









A group of well-to-do summer 
4 residents caught in an idle 
moment when any kind of ex- 
citement was better then none. 


_blurted out what came into her mind at the moment. 


“T’m glad somebody has heard of me, then.” 

He laughed pleasantly. “What’s the matter?” he said. “Do 
you find that you don’t seem to belong anywhere? Come into my 
office in a little while, and we'll have a talk.” 

He passed on with a cheerful nod, and Martha returned to her 
desk, her errand to the stenographic-room forgotten. She sum- 
moned the office-boy. 

“Oscar, who is Mr. Hanford?” she asked. 

“Him?” said Oscar. “Him! Oh, he’s the crossest man in the 
office!” And away he went, leaving Martha to ponder on the 
apparent inconsistencies of life. 
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A little thing like the office-boy’s opinion would not deter any- 
body in Martha Spalding’s state of mind. After waiting a long 
enough time so it wouldn’t seem as if she were too anxious, Martha 
presented herself at Mr. Hanford’s door. 

“T took you at your word, and here I am,” she said in explana- 
tion. 

He wheeled around in his chair. 

“Now sit down and tell me all about yourself.” 

The tale became somewhat embroidered in the telling. She 
meant to make it clear that she was perfectly conscious she was 
excess baggage. Mr. Hanford laughed a great deal over her story. 
At the end of the recital he reached over and handed her a thick 
blue book. 

“If you are so badly in need of 
something to do, read that,” he 
commanded. 

Not until she was seated at her 
desk did Martha look at the title. 
It was a book on the income tax: 
She was vexed and yet amused. 
“There isn’t much use in under- 
standing all about the excess 
profits tax when one’s salary is 
eighteen dollars a week,” she re- 
flected. And then and there she 
determined to prove to Mr. Han- 
ford that she was in dead earnest. 

The next day she came to the 
office with something like anticipa- 
tion in her heart. At Mr. Han- 
ford’s door she was met by a 
bland and smiling secretary. 

“Mr. Hanford is out of town. 
Can I help you?” 

This was a blow! As she 
walked slowly into the main office, 
she wondered if the only way she 
could attract any attention was 
to hand in her resignation. But 
fate came unexpectedly to her 
rescue in the shape of Mr. Smith, 
of the investigation department. 

“Are you busy?” he asked. “I 
thought you might get some figures 
for us on leather.” 

Briefly he outlined the investi- 
gation he had been conducting 
for a large manufacturer of 
women’s shoes. Martha had never 
even thought of how much such 
an investigation entailed. It 
seemed to her he wanted facts 
about the whole production of 
leather, the use of leather in all other fields, as well as the com- 
petitors in the immediate shoe field. She went to work with a 
will, however, and succeeding in producing the figures in a very 
short time. 

Mr. Smith looked suspiciously from the pages of neat figures 
to Martha Spalding’s radiant face. 

“Where did you get them?” he questioned her belligerently. 

“In the library,” was the answer. 

“But I’ve had a man up there before, and he couldn’t find 
them all.” 

“Oh, I’m used to digging facts out of libraries,” laughed 
Martha. “I had to do it in college so much.” 

“H’m, so you're one of these college girls!” said Smith, much 
as he would have said, “Here’s that new potato-bug I’ve heard 
about.” 

After that, Martha Spalding spent a week collecting material on 
the whole subject of women’s dress. She reviewed the history, 
and read all she could find on the modern trend of all women’s 
clothes. She watched styles wherever she went. And she turned 
in to the investigation department a very clear and well-written 
series of articles presenting her conclusions on the matter, and a 
forecast of the coming season’s styles. 

She was beginning to feel as if she were doing something. Mr. 
Smith was always ready to discuss the problems of the universe 
with her. He explained the office régime to her also, and pointed 
out the various heads of the business. She ventured a question 
about Hanford. 

“He’s all right,” said Smith, “but he’s too much of a theorist. 
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Now, I’ve been working on this shoe-investigation for five months 
and Hanford isn’t satisfied yet. He’s got some theory he expects 
to see proved, and nothing has come of it.” 

Martha pricked up her ears. “What is this theory?” she asked, 

“I don’t know. Hanford seems to think there is a point about 
the influence of style that we overlook. I’ve showed him facts 
about wear and price that ought to satisfy anybody.” 

The next day Mr. Hanford himself sent for Martha. 

“Smith tells me he’s had you working for a week on this shoe- 
investigation. Suppose you take these figures and check them up, 
Go out and talk to women. I should like to have these facts by 
to-morrow.” He waved his hand generously toward a pile of 
tabulated data. Martha smiled to 
hide her trepidation, took the 
papers and departed. 

“Where in the world am I to 
find enough women so that I'd be 
justified in drawing conclusions 
from what they say?” she medi- 
tated, and even as she wondered, 
a plan mapped itself out in her 
mind. “I'll just butt right in and 
do it my own way,” she thought 
vindictively, “and I wont ask a 
single question of anybody here.” 

Three days later Hanford and 
Greer were talking. 

“That girl is a wonder,” said 
Hanford. 

“What girl?” said Greer. 

“Why, Miss Spalding! She 
came into my office the other day 
and said she was going to quit. 
Cowan hired her, you know, and 
then went off without making any 
arrangement for her. I didn't 
think much of her myself. I 
wouldn’t think much of anybody 
Cowan hired.” Greer made a 
motion as if to interrupt. There 
was a feud of long standing be- 
tween Hanford and Cowan. 

“Anyway,” continued Hanford, 
“TI told her to go out and check 
this shoe investigation. I thought 
she’d have enough to do for the 
next six weeks. And man alive! 
She’s done the whole thing—not 
only the work, but she has turned 
in a report that would do credit 
to a finished psychologist. And 
we've had Smith working on it 
for five months without results.” 

“Let’s see it,” said the imperturbable Greer. He was an 
experienced business man, and he knew Rome wasn’t built in a 
day. 

Perusal of the report justified the other man’s assertion. Martha 
had taken the mass of data, which consisted of answers to question- 
naires from women all over the country, and she had undertaken to 
show how near the answers hit the truth. She had personally 
interviewed two hundred women. Now, nobody could interview 
a hundred women a day in a house-to-house canvass. Martha 
hadn’t attempted it. She had selected places where there were 
meetings of women and sought permission to talk to them. She 
was obviously so nice and so much in earnest that it was not a 
difficult task. And once on her feet before them, she put the 
situation so simply, in a way that seemed to make it so important, 
that the women responded at once. She had used care in her 
selection, too. There was the group of good middle-class home 
women, met in a church in the Bronx to do sewing; there was a 
group of well-to-do summer residents caught in an idle moment at 
a suburban inn when any kind of excitement was better than none; 
and there was the group of office girls in a large company where 
Martha’s only influential friend happened to be prominent. It 
was an audacious scheme—this making a sort of game of the job. 
But it had succeeded beyond her expectations. 

Talking with women personally soon showed her their tendency 
to answer the way they thought they ought to, instead of the 
way they felt. She quickly acquired a nimbleness in switching the 
conversation until she had got a truthful expression of their own 
feeling. 
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When she had written her report, she had put down in it 
not her own conclusions, but the facts as she found them. 
She had repeated verbatim her conversations with the women 
—and no man could fail to draw his own conclusions. 

“Mighty good report,” said Greer as he finished reading. 
“What are you. going to do? Want her to work for you?” 

Hanford jumped at the chance. “Yes,” he said, “and I 
thought you ought to know that Miss Spalding is some day 
going to be an asset to this firm.” 

Old man Greer already had such a premonition, but he didn’t 
intend to commit himself. 

Meanwhile Martha heard nothing of all this. Mr. Hanford 
had congratulated her on the report. He had even joked with 
her over her enthusiasm. 

“T believe you like to do this stuff. What does any girl 
like yourself want with a business career? You ought to get 

yarried.” 
: Martha forbore to mention the five little Spaldings at home. 

After this, things were better. She didn’t make a fortune 
all at once. It was quite two months later that her salary 
was increased to twenty-five dollars. It seemed like a fortune 
to her for a moment, but her ideas quickly got readjusted. 
“Tl get three times this next year. See if I don’t!” she vowed. 

But her time was now fully occupied. She found that hav- 
ing made a success of one job, she was immediately in demand 
by all the men in the firm. 

““Miss Spalding, would you mind pasting up this dummy?” 
It was the vice president speaking. ‘Miss Green” (his secre- 
tary) “did it once, and I must say it’s a mess.” Martha 
patiently did as she was asked. One can’t refuse to do a little 
job for the vice president. 

“Miss Spalding,’—it was the plaintive voice of one of the 
representatives—‘we want to get this report off to Johnson 
to-night. Would you mind seeing that it goes in good shape?” 

“Oh, Miss Spalding, Mr. Smith wants to know if you can drop 
everything else and get some information for him.” This time 
it was the office boy. 

Martha's time was effectually taken up with countless little 
jobs that somebody else must have done before her advent into 
the office. Only when things conflicted with something Hanford 
gave her to do did she protest. Hanford went to Greer about it, 
and Greer sent for Martha. It was her first real encounter with 
him. She wasn’t exactly scared, but a kind of desperate self- 
possession took hold of her as she crossed his door-sill. He let 
her sit down in 
silence while he 
studied a letter lying 
on the table before 
him. Then, “You 
happy here?” he 
threw at her. 

Martha casta 
swift, appraising 
glance at him. Old 
man Greer wasn’t old 
at all; nor was he as 
severe as rumor said 
he was. Merely busi- 
nesslike and to the 
point, she decided. 

‘“‘T would be 
happy,” she answered, 
“if I had a definite 
job to do. As it is, 
I am _ degenerating 
into a general assist- 
ant to anybody who 
wants one.” 

“Isn’t that a good 
way to learn the busi- 
ness?’’ he asked. 
“Stick around and 
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She went on: “Neither I nor 
any other woman who has put 
her money into training for a 
business career wants a general 
housekeeping job.” 








the place left vacant by any of the men. You thought you’d have 
her ready for any emergency. Why, the things Mr. Cowan ex- 
pected me to do when I came here would never in the world be 
asked of a man under similar circumstances. If he could do one 
of those things, he’d be worth eighteen dollars a week to you. 
What you wanted in this company was not a business woman; 
you wanted a housekeeper!” 

Martha paused for breath and to watch the effect of her words. 
The president’s face was a blank. She went on: 

“Neither I nor any other woman who has determined on a 
business career, who has put her money into adequate training for 
such a career, wants a general housekeeping job 
in some man’s business. She wants—I want” 
—Martha stumbled a littl—‘“I want to be 
given a place where I can do my work with a 
clear understanding of just how J can be of 
particular service to this business. There are 
places where a woman’s counsel might help you 
tremendously. And it is only just to me,” she 
added as an afterthought. 

Justice was Greer’s strong point. But he was 
a man of few words. 

“Henceforth you write copy. Go and talk to 
Hanford,” was the verdict. 

Martha thanked him and slipped out. Her 
feelings were somewhat mixed. Had she done 
the right thing by speaking so plainly? It was 
much more honest, anyway, she concluded. 

Mr. Hanford gave her some proofs of adver- 
tisements and asked her to rewrite them. She 
did—in her best essay style. ‘ 

“For heaven's sake,” he said wrathfully, when 
she brought them in, “stop thinking you are 
back in college doing a theme on ‘Fidelity’ or 
some other school subject. Put some human 
feeling into these ads. Nobody wants to read 
this stuff—though I must say few people can 
write a finished essay the way you can.” This 
last was by way of softening his words a little. 


absorb the atmos- “Well, Miss Spatding,” he added, “I Martha was crestfallen. “I rewrote what you 
phere, as it were.” hope you have all kinds of success.” had already said, only I improved on it a 


__Any girl named 
Martha Hannah for her two New England grandmothers is nothing 
if not thorough—and courageous. 

She took a long breath—and plunged. 

“Mr. Greer,”—she leaned forward earnestly—‘please listen 
tome. Why did you employ a woman here? Because you thought 
she could sit around and learn everything so she could slip into 





little, she ventured. “I was going to do them 
differently, only I thought you had already mapped out the plan 
and I ought to follow it.” 
“Well, after this, indulge your impulses!. Say what first occurs 
to you. Maybe you'll strike something worth while.” 
Martha went to work again. She did them over once again, 
and in a far more satisfactory style. (Continued on page 88) 
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INCE the Suffrage amendment women have become a vital 
factor in American politics—and political affairs have 
become more than ever a matter of vital interest to our women, 
Last month Mrs. George Bass — Chairman of the Woman’s 
Committee of the National Democrat Party—wrote for THE 


Green Book “Why I Am a Democrat.” 
Raymond Robins —a member of the Republican Women’s 
National Executive Committee and President of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League—is reported by Donald 
Wilhelm on the subject: “Why I Am a Republican.” Next 
month we will publish the third paper in the series: “Why 


MIGHT rather ask, at 

the very beginning: “Why 
should I, a woman, be a 
Democrat?” 

For what, indeed, has the 
Democratic Party done for 
women, especially for our 
working women—the twelve 
millions of them, a third of 
the workers of America? 

The first man to introduce, and speak for, suffrage in Congress 
—Senator Aaron A. Sargent of California—was a Republican. 
The first man to arrange for a committee hearing in Congress, on 
the great issue of suffrage, was Senator James Harlan, a Whig, or 
Republican. The Democratic Congress finally talked about 
suffrage for eight years—and did nothing. The ensuing Re- 
publican Congress—the 66th—passed the suffrage amendment 
within two weeks after it met, by an overwhelming majority; 
and when it did so, ninety per cent of the Republicans in the 
House of Representatives voted for the amendment and seventy- 
nine per cent of the Democrats in the House voted against it. 
Then, the first eight States to ratify the amendment were States 
having Republican legislatures; and the only States to date that 
have rejected it have been States whose legislatures were in Demo- 
cratic control. 

The Southern States, the stronghold of the Democratic party, 
represent the backward group in the advancement of those issues 
in which the working women—with whom, in the Women’s Trade 
Union League, I have been associated during the last fifteen 
years—are especially interested: the complete enfranchisement of 
women, in spirit and in fact, the protection of the childhood of 
our nation, the standardization of industry for the best develop- 
ment of men and women, and the betterment of our means of 
public-school education. Where the Republicans have been in 


I Am an Independent.” 


Herewith Mrs. 
power, enfranchisement for 
women has progressed, cer- 


surety than where, and when, 
the Democrats have been in 
power; there have been 
better means for the protec- 
tion of our children, better 
plans and facilities for pub- 
lic-school education, all of 
which implies better leadership in both branches of Congress on 
the committees that have to do with education and labor; better 
and more effective attention to the vast problem of our five 
million illiterates; better ideals of government, withal: 

Indeed, in any direction in which we may look, we may find 
reasons why women should put their faith in the Republican party. 

Certainly the most liberally minded and progressive Demo- 
cratic President we have had in many years is Mr. Wilson. But 
the record of Mr. Wilson shows past any question that women 
never occur to him as responsible human beings; normally it 
seems never to have occurred to him that we women should be 
called in because of the service we render. 

It was the Republicans who gave us the Federal amendment; 
it was Mr. Wilson who opposed the amendment for years, delayed 
it and submitted to it only when submission was inevitable. 

During the very months when the fight for suffrage was being 
carried on, Mr. Wilson consistently exemplified the apparent fact 
that women do not normally occur to him as responsible human 
beings. The women of America rallied through their organizations 
under the leadership of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, but they were 
permitted to do their part only in an advisory way, in the Council 
of National Defense. None of the women appointed to offices in 
the Department of Labor exercised executive power during the 
war, with the exception, perhaps, of (Continued on page 102) 
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* Benita the Magdalen stood all unconsciously like a cross 
of motherhood there in the door of the little house. 
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By KATHARINE REYNOLDS 


HEY call it the monte, the fringe 

of sparsely wooded: plain that 
frets the big river’s edge and then 
ripples and billows off, an endless, tree- 
less, gray-green, grassy sea that lies gleaming and glinting under 
the hot suns of the Argentine cattle-country. Those who have 
once tasted the golden wine of the monte’s sunshine, been caressed 
by monte breezes laden with the fragrances that rise from gnarled 
and stunted flowering trees and from the lavender sage that 
blossoms in every thorny thicket and cactus clump, those who 
have once heard the bird-songs of the monte, will ache and hunger 
as long as life endures for that sunny, perfumed, peaceful wilder- 
ness whose soft dirt roads wind past small lily-ponds and across 
the shallow creeks that in the distance look like threads of molten 
silver. 

They called her the Monte Magdalen because here on the 
wide river’s wooded edge, in a rude hut of her own fashioning, 
she lived with her many children, lived alone with her brood, away 
from the homes of men. They called her that because she lived 
here in the fragrant wilderness and because she was the mother 
of twelve children,—so rumor said,—all born out of wedlock, and 
no two of them able to call the same man father. She was Benita, 
the Monte Magdalen and bore her name with a cheerful patience. 

Then one gray day a big wind blew, and a terrific storm deluged 
and tore through the whole Plata valley. It brought to Benita’s 
door a storm-maddened horse and its rider, the American girl 
Virginia Alexander, sister to one of the rich ranchmen of 
the province. Virginia spent the night in Benita’s three-room hut, 
and ever after that the Monte Magdalen was known, to the Ameri- 
can colony at least, as the Monte Madonna; and men like Lynn 
Beverley raised their hats whenever they met her. 

Benita was a woman of thirty-eight at the time the storm 
brought the girl to her door. But she was, unlike so many of the 
native women, still slender; her hair was still thick and glossy, 
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with never a silver thread, and her 
large brown eyes were as mistily soft 
as ever they were in her girlhood days. 
But it was her voice that won Virginia. 
It was a voice like sad music, the voice of a woman who has 
been infinitely patient with many children, and has hushed them 
to rest with lullabies. 

It was a hut built for sunshine and not for storms, that mud 
cabin Benita’s own hands had fashioned. Still, the roof was very 
neatly thatched with swamp grass, and so Virginia found herself 
cozily snug when the rud< door was shut. 

For a few seconds the girl stood dripping and dazed. Then in 
the glimmer of a stub of candle she caught a glimpse of a woman’s 
eyes soft with surprise and solicitude. The woman spoke a low 
word or two to the children, and instantly the embers on the 
primitive hearth were fed with dry rubbish, and the room grew 
ruddy with light. In the wavering blaze Virginia saw the chil- 
dren about her. 

“Where in the world am I?” gasped the girl. But she knew 
even as she asked, and Benita knew that she knew. So Benita 
answered slowly, patiently, but with the light of interest slowly 
fading from her soft eyes: 

“Sefiorita, you are twenty kilometers from your estancia, and 
in the home of Benita, the Monte Magdalen.” For Benita had 
heard rumors of the American girl who rode so recklessly through 
the camp and monte. 


b  prercein looked frankly yet curiously at the woman and 
marveled at that voice, sweet and low as the little wailing 
wind that wanders through the monte on a sunny day. It brought 
a vague pain and then a strange hot surge of rebellion to the 
girl’s heart. She had heard of this woman often. But always she 
was spoken of as a ridiculous monstrosity, a freak of nature, a 
Because she had several times 


vicious and dangerous character. 
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expressed a curiosity and the desire to see her, Virginia had been 
warned against her, against straying into her neighborhood. The 
American girl had pictured some weird old hag. Instead, the 
Monte Magdalen was a woman like other women, and fairer than 
the average. Somebody had willfully misrepresented matters or 
spoken carelessly and from hearsay only, Virginia told herself 
angrily, and laid aside all thoughts of fear and worry. She was 
safe and dry here in the hut of this interesting woman. She 
would have a tale to tell at dinner, for the storm would be over 
in a couple of hours, and she none the worse for her adventure. 

But the storm lasted all afternoon and all night. And when 
Virginia Alexander finally rode back to her brother’s ranch through 
the steaming-hot and blossom-scented monte, she had a tale to 
tell, but it was a tale that changed a woman’s name from Magda- 
len to Madonna. It was Lynn Beverley who first called her the 
Monte Madonna, and for that he got his heart’s desire. 

Because Benita too believed that the storm would be over in 
a few hours and that the foreign sefiorita who seemed to have 
heard all the evil about her would depart into the world from 
whence she came 
and trouble her no 
more, Benita was 
gravely courteous \ 
and hospitable, but 
only that. She Y%/ 
offered the guest . 
the best chair in 
the room, dried 
her clothes, made 
mate, the native 
tea, in a new 
ourd, and fed the 

ire recklessly. 
She prepared the 
evening. meal of 
puchero and 
served the girl 
plentifully, assur- 7 
ing her constantly 
that the storm 
would soon be 
over, the moon 
and the stars out 
and her friends 
waiting for the 
first fair chance 
to ride out to meet 
her. 

But when the 
wind roared with 
an ever-increasing 
fury and the whole 
world without 
writhed and shook 
in fearful torment, 
even Benita grew 
quiet, and after 
coaxing the chil- *, 
dren to their beds 
set about prepar- 
ing asleeping- 
place for the guest 
the storm had 
brought her. 

But Virginia 
had no desire to 
sleep. She sat 
wide-eyed and un- 
afraid, listening to 
the shrieking 
frenzy of the rag- 
ing elements. So 
Benita sat up with 
her to keep her company. And because nowhere in the world can 
we - roe spend the night together without talking, these two 
alked. 

From politeness rather than curiosity, Benita asked the first 
question: 

“How came you to be riding alone so far from home?” 

“Twenty kilometers is not far,” the girl argued, “and in my 
country it is a common thing for a girl to ride about anywhere 





“T thought of putting my little 
ones to sleep in the river and 
leaping after them. But 

a they loved me and 
3 trusted me.” 


alone. Here, of course, it is regarded as improper, and my brother 
will not permit it. To-day, however, I wished to be alone. I had 
something to decide, and I galloped off without noticing where | 
was going or that a storm was brewing.” 

An unsteady little smile flickered across the girl’s face. She 
lcoked with whimsical, questioning eyes at Benita. The next 
moment she was talking rapidly, with all her Yankee impulsive. 
ness and frankness. 

“Benita, ever since I first heard of you, I have wanted to see 
you. Last night a man asked to marry me, and I could give him 
no definite answer. I believe I love him. But I have no desire 
te marry. Life is interesting enough as it is. At any rate I want 
to know more about it before I plunge into its trials and 
mysteries. My mother is dead, and home far away. My brother 
is a bachelor and very careful of me. I want to ask somebody a 
number of things. You have loved and lived, Benita. Tell me— 
what has life and love to give a woman?” 

She paused, then went on with a sweet gentleness that healed 
and disarmed. 

“I do not wish to hurt you, Benita, but I would so 
like to have you tell me the truth about your own life. 
After all, we are just two women, you and I, even if we 
were born ten thousand miles apart, and we ought to 
be able to understand and help one another. People 
have said things to me about you, said things that made 
me angry because I too was a woman, things that | 
resented for your sake, even though I did not know you. 
We Yankees like fair play. I have often wondered what 
your story would sound like. I would so much like to 
hear your side of it.” 

Benita stirred the fire a long while with a hand that 
did not know what it was doing. But at last she said 
very, very slowly: 

“I know what they say—your friends at the ranch— 
what even my own people say. It is strange, but you 
are the first human being who has ever spoken to me so 
frankly, so sympathetically, or guessed that I too have a 
story to tell, things to say.” 

She hesitated, then turned and studied the girl’s face 
intently. Outside, the storm was uprooting the gnarled 
old trees as if they were slender reeds and lashing 
the river into huge billows of hissing foam. Benita 
crossed herself. 

“Por Dios! We may be dead by morning, you and I. 
It is impossible to sleep. So let us talk. For my chil- 
dren’s sake I shall talk, not my own. I have ceased to 

care for the opinions of others. I have my children. 
They love me. That is enough.” 

So while a tornado raged up and down the 
Plata valley, Benita the Monte Magdalen told her 
story to the American girl, who sat breathlessly at- 
tentive. 

“T do not know what are the customs in your land, 
but here women marry when they are but children. 
We are very often loved, but not always married. 
Nor is that so hard to understand. There must be the 
two ceremonies, the church wedding and the civil 
service. Such things cost money. But here men 
scarcely see a peso from one year’s end to the next. 
When we are children, our fathers have not enough 
money to buy us bread; and later the men who love 
us have not the money to marry us legally. And 
moreover, when our love may be had for the asking 
or the taking—why waste pesos!” 

A note of bitterness was beginning to pulse through 
the music of that voice. 

“T was less than thirteen when men first began to 

; notice me. At fourteen I was a mother—the mother 

a. of twins, a boy and a girl.” 

= To the bitterness was now added a tenderness and 
a pitiful, searching note as if the heart wondered at 

-~. its own memories and the mind still groped for life’s 
meaning. 

“I loved him. He was a man. I was a child. Perhaps, had he 
had the money, he would have married me. Still, the nearest 
church was miles away, and there would have been the boat-fare 
to consider. But I think he meant to marry me sometime. At 
least he led me to believe that he would love me always and care 
for me. But men make promises very easily and those they make 
to women lie very lightly on their conscience. So long as my 
cheeks were pink and my laugh rang out—he loved me. But when 
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iliness came, the terrible trial of motherhood, when the sweetest 

tongue grows sharp because of a thousand bewildering pains, and 
the happiest mind grows gray with strange and shapeless fears, 
then—because he was not married to me and so free to go—he left 
me. I was a child. I had given my all to love—and lost.” 

The music of that voice gave way to a bitter silence that was 
worse than any sign of open grief. 

“J was an orphan; so there was no one to see that justice was 
done me. I was too ignorant, too young to do anything. So I 
endured in silence. I knew that I was not the first to suffer so, 
and that I would not be the last. Mine is a common enough story. 

“Somehow I lived through the awful horror of it all, the un- 
thinkable pain. I lived when most I wanted to die. My babies 
were three months old when I was told that their father had 
married a woman of means in a distant town. Until then I had 
believed that the children would bring him. Surely a man would 
wish to see his own children. And when once he saw the wonder 
of their eyes, their trusting smile, their pitiful helplessness, he 
could not and would not leave them. So I told myself. But he 
never came. 

“When they brought me proofs that he had married and then 

stood by to see how 
I took the blow—I 
laughed. What else 
was there to do? And 
having laughed once, 
I had to laugh again 
and again, though my 
heart was dying with- 
in me. Even a child 
has its pride, the wish 
to hide its hurts. So 
I laughed, choked 
back the tears, the 
fears and laughed 
madly. Ah, may God 
be merciful to all 
suffering, helpless 
children.” 

Somewhere on the 
inky, storm-churned 
Plata a_boat-siren 
wailed and moaned 
through the mad 
night. Benita laid 
another stick on the 
fire, and scarcely 
heeding her visitor, 
talked on: 

“They were ador- 
able, my two little _ 
ones. Just to lay my~ — 
cheek against their 
velvet softness eased 
my hurts. All that 
summer I worked for 
them, stood in the 
river water to my 
hips, and washed day 
after day. They lay 
in the shade on the 
sandy beach and slept, waking only to be nursed. They were 
adorable and good. So long as that summer lasted, I was happy 
and care-free. I was young and strong. -I could always work for 
them. So I told myself. But when the cold wet rains of winter 
set in, I could not take my babies with me. I had to leave them 

with those who were kind enough to keep them for me. They 
were not nourished properly or cared for. So they grew sick and 
fretful, and no one offered after that to keep them while I worked. 
And I could not afford to pay. I myself grew ill standing in the 
cold water all the winter day. I had not enough to eat, not enough 
rest, and such strength as had come back to me my hungry little 
ones and the cold river took. I was still only a child, and now 
trebly helpless. God be kind to child mothers!” 

Again there came that long silence, and then a laugh that hurt. 

“I loved my little ones. I wished to keep them, to mother them. 
In my heart was a cruel pain and a bitter shame that burned. I 
wished to hide that from the world, from the man who had cast 

me off. So—I tossed back my head and laughed, and took up with 
the second man. What choice had I? What had I to barter but 
my child’s body? 
















“He kept me and the children through that winter. He stayed 
on for a time after his own little one was born. But to a man 
the wailing of even his own is tiresome, and of my three babies 
two were not his. So—he went. And I was alone again with my 
children. Why go on? You can easily guess the rest. You are 
intelligent and educated. You know that even now with here and 


there a factory, there is 

not enough work for us 
f women. In the days when I 
was a child-mother there was 
nothing but the washing in the 
river, and not always enough 
of that. So for me it was the 
same story over and over. As 
I grew older I grew shrewder, 
drove better, harder bargains 
for my children’s sake. What 
mattered it to me that youth 
was passing, that love and 
home were forever lost to mé? 
I had my children, each one, 
it seemed to me, more perfect, 
more adorable than the last. 
They paid me for it all—the 
degradation, my lost childhood, 
my cheated girlhood, my soiled 
life, my sick, rebellious heart.” 

“Benita — Benita!” The 
American girl’s face was 
stained with tears, her voice 
thick with sobs and her heart 
hot and wild with anger at the 
blind, pitiless breaking of a 
helpless child. But Benita 
shed never a tear. She turned 
her soft eyes on the girl and 
smiled slowly. 

“Do not weep so for me,” she 
begged in a husky, sweet, 
dragging whisper. “I have 
outlived my sorrows and now 
am strong and free. And all 
is well,” she added with the 
dreadful meekness of _ the 
broken and reconciled. 

But her caressing mother 
voice only raised a_ wilder 
storm of grief. 

“Benita, if I cannot bear to 
hear, how could you bear to 
live it?” 

“Oh, I had my black hours. 
There were days when I cursed 
God, the mother I never knew, 
the day I was born. But I 
never cursed my children or 
the day of their coming. My 
only fear was that death might 
rob me of one of them, or take 
me and leave them to starve 
and suffer. 

“Once when all the world seemed as dark as to-night, and life 
a thing of endless, senseless pain, I thought longingly of the peace 
of death. For one mad day I thought of putting my little ones to 
sleep in the ripples of the river and then leaping in after them. 
I took them to the water’s edge. But they loved me and trusted 
me. They thought it was a game. They held out their little 
arms and came so willingly that I could not do it. 

“So instead, in a fit of mad laughter and with my last centavos, 
I bought a lottery-ticket and that night let my 
children go supperless to bed. I dared God to 
give me one little sign of His approval, since 
He had made me so much a mother that I 
could kill neither them nor myself: 

“A month later my first stroke of fortune 
came. My ticket won, and the money was paid 
me. It was not a great sum, but enough to buy 
this bit of wild land. I almost went mad with 
joy. I bought the ground at once, and with my 
two bare hands, out of the mud of the river and 
the broken branches from the monte, made my- 





“I loved him. I was a child. 
Perhaps, had he had the money, 


he would have married me.” 
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self this one room. I thatched it with swamp grass and brought 
my children home. The first rain that swept the thatch swept 
some of the bitterness from out my heart. 

“But—my children were growing, so that now the older ones 
needed more than just bread and shelter. They needed schooling 
to save them from the helplessness, the ignorance that ruined me. 
So instead of binding them out for service to be beaten and kicked 
and starved or throwing them out into the street to pick up food 
as honestly or dishonestly as they could, I sent them to school 
and worked and became—for their sake—the Monte Magdalen.” 

Then it was that Benita laughed out suddenly and gayly. 

“But—senorita, it is over; it is all over, and now I am free. 
Two of my sons are on the river steamers. Two of my daughters 
are dressmakers in a town twenty kilometers down the river. Two 
of my other sons helped me build these two additional rooms. 
They laid out my garden, planted the fruit-trees. The older boys 
and girls come home whenever they can. They send me their 
money. I know that they love me. Long ago I told them my 
story, told it to my boys so that they would never harm a child 
as I was harmed; to my daughters that they might avoid the bitter 
shame and misery that was mine. They know that with the lives 
of these little ones their own existence was made possible, and 
they are planning with me for these others. We are going to make 
a school teacher of the youngest. So—that is my story. There 
are whole days at a time when, working here in my garden, I can 
forget and be happy, because not a soul passes to remind me that 
out beyond the monte lies a world of people who think only with 
horror of me.” 

“Benita—Benita,” breathed the girl, her eyes wide, almost stiff 
in their sockets with amazement. “You did that—you ac- 
complished that, and you permit men to call you—” 

“T am the Monte Magdalen. Not God Himself could deny or 
change that.” 

The woman faced the girl with steadfast eyes, but at the twist- 
ing pain and hot rebellion in the young face the voice that was 
like sad music took up the tale. 

“You must not let your heart grow bitter on my account, nor 
give me all your sympathy. The men who wronged me, they need 
your pity. Life starved them too. I have the comfort of my 
children. They have nothing.” 

“Benita, you talk so well. How and where did you learn—” 

“Seforita—there are Magdalens and Magdalens. Some kill 
their children before they are born, and some bring them into the 
world and then let them starve and die of neglect and abuse. I 
was so born that I could do neither. And my children have proved 
my salvation. They are bringing me things that I could not win 
for myself. Why—they have taught me to read! Think of it! 
And they are teaching me to write. See—I can write my name!” 

Picking up a stick, she wrote in the ashes on the hearth her 
name: “Benita, the Monte Magdalen.” 

The girl sprang to her feet and snatched the stick from her hand. 

“You shall not, you shall not call yourself that!” 

The woman smiled. 

“You are young, and so cannot know that when the task is done 
and well done, the toiler is not mindful of the past weariness and 
pain, nor ashamed of the scars.” 

“Benita, you—they say you are a dangerous woman, that you 
carry a knife always, and a loaded gun, that even men fear you, 
ahd—” 

“They speak the truth. I go armed now always. I am free, 
but there are those who cannot believe that I was what I was for 

my children’s sake. I want men to fear me. I am the mother of 
daughters who are fatherless. Because of them I am a danger- 
ous woman. I do not believe that even God Himself would save 
from my vengeance or the fury of my sons the man who would 
dare to harm a hair of their heads. I gave my body to buy bread 
for my children. I will give up my hope of salvation to save 
them from stain and harm.” 

So gradually had the wind died down, so slowly had the thunder 
retreated, that when the first long lull came they 
glanced at each other in surprise. 

“The storm is over,” said the girl. 

“Yes—and look—it is morning!” 

Benita opened the door, and they stood watch- 
ing the dawn break over the river, making of it 
a glory, all glittering silver and rippling rose. A 
little morning wind stole out of hiding and 
ruffled the storm-drenched fruit-trees that stood 
smiling under the sun’s first golden beams; little 

butter-colored flowers sparkled in the grass; 
there was everywhere the ever-increasing twitter 








of birds; and in a little hollow a bell around a white horse’s neck 
tinkled sweetly through the cool, clean morning. The storm, the 
long night, seemed a dream and already far away. 
Benita was the first to be roused to the duties of the new day, 
“T must get breakfast so that you can hurry back to your people, 
They are even now, no doubt, searching frantically for you.” 
When the breakfast was eaten and the visitor once more in the 
saddle ready to start, Benita and her children crowded the door. 














Virginia stepped forward 
to greet her. “Benita, 
you came all the long, 
hot way with foolish 
trinkets. You need not 
have troubled.” 


way to see her off. The children shouted gay advice and good-bys, 
but Benita stood silent, her arms outstretched across the doorway ; 
for well she knew that never again, in all probability, would this 
girl from another land spend a night under her roof. The brother 
who was so careful would not allow it. 

But Virginia smiled gayly at Benita the Magdalen, who stood 
all unconsciously like a cross of motherhood there in the door of 
the little house so bitterly bought and so crudely yet so picturesque- 
ly fashioned. 

“Benita, I know what you are thinking. You are saying to 
yourself that this is good-by, that I will never come again to sit 
by your fire, to spend the night, to talk. But you are beautifully 
mistaken. I too am a free woman.- No brother—no, nor any 
other man—shall keep me away. I shall come again, and soon, to 
see your lovely garden, to watch from your door the sun rise over 
the river. We shall make dresses for the little girls on that 
wonderful machine your dressmaker daughters bought you, and 
brave blouses for the laddies. And as for yourself—Benita, tell 
me, what shall I bring you, for gift you must take for last night’s 
hospitality?” 

Virginia laughed down at Benita, impatient to play the fairy 
godmother. Benita’s eyes stared emptily back at her. 

“Come, your heart’s dearest wish,” coaxed the girl with all the 
thoughtlessness of happy youth. 

Benita’s lips moved stiffly, silently. She stepped out from the 
doorway so that only the girl might hear, and her voice came again 
in that hoarse, dragging whisper. 

“My heart’s dearest wish? You cannot give it—amiga querida. 
Oh, you cannot give it—no one can bring it to me! For what I 
want most is the reverence of good men, the comradeship of true 
women, a marriage-ring on my finger, and the one and only man 
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I ever loved sitting here in my garden at evening with me. You 
cannot give it—” : 

The brave words died in the pain-parched throat, and for the 
first time the Monte Magdalen forgot her gallant pretense and let 
the girl see her life’s bitter hurts in her soft eyes. 

As for the girl who was born ten thousand miles away in an- 
other land, she wept suddenly and bitterly. Then her young head 
came up in a blaze of anger, and her clenched hand struck her 
saddle-horn. 
“Benita, it should be yours. You earned all that years ago if 









ever a woman did. Challenge God again, as once you did, Benita; 
and trust—it will, oh, surely all that will, must, come to you.” 

“It is impossible,” murmured Benita, the stark misery of utter 
hopelessness drowning all the music in her voice. 

“Impossible! Never! Don’t you believe it. Nothing is ever 
impossible to God—or a Yankee.” 

Here the girl’s eyes twinkled in sudden mirth, then darkened 
with a mad resolution. And she made the great promise, made it 
quietly with youth’s blasphemous daring and utter faith. 

“Benita—listen. I am going to challenge God for you. Listen. 
I am going to get you your heart’s desire somehow, sometime— 
so help me God!” 

With a boyish grace she swept off her wide hat and bared her 
head to the morning skies, then bent swiftly and kissed the pain- 
dulled, despairing face. Her horse, impatient at the delay, sprang 
forward, and her last words came back gayly: 

“We are a ridiculous people, we Yankees. But we always find 
a way. So trust and believe.” 

With that she vanished into the fragrant mazes of the 


Lynn Beverley, sick with fear and haggard from a sleepless 
night’s pain, met her halfway up the estancia road. She was weep- 
ing very quietly, and every now and then laughing a little queerly, 
and she was utterly unaware of him until he reined up beside her. 
In his sudden relief he forgot caution, and reaching out hungry 
arms, almost swept her from her horse. 

“Virginia! For heaven’s sake where have you been? Your 
brother is wild, and the whole countryside is out searching for you. 
As for me—” His hold of her tightened. 

“You need not have worried. And that brother of mine ought 
to know by this time that I can take care of myself anywhere.” 
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Very gently she tried to free herself. 
fused release. ; 

“Oh, Virginia, give in—give in, girl,” he begged,.his cheek 
against her hair. “I love you. I found out last night that life 
without you would be an endless agony. You may not know it, 
but I know that you do love me. Why can’t you trust me and 
yourself and promise me? Why can’t we be married at once, 
and sail back home for our honeymoon?” 

For a blissful while she let her head rest against his shoulder. 
She knew then that she was tired. Love must mean, she told her- 
self, this deep peace, 
this utter content. It 
was wondrously sweet. 
But then she thought 
of Benita and _ the 
price she had paid for 
the love of her child 
heart. 

“T shall love you 
always,” the boy was 
pleading. 

But Virginia saw 
again that pain-dulled 
face, heard again that 
dragging, hoarse 
whisper of heartbreak. 
She laughed suddenly, 
harshly, and tore her- 
self away from his 
arms. She stood up 
in her stirrups and 
looked at him, eyes 
bitter with her girl’s 
sudden vision of life’s 
long hard trail. 

“Love me always? 


But the boy’s arms re- 
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“Virginia—what has 
happened? What have 
I done or left un- 
d done?” 
~~ “Oh—nothing. It 

doesn’t matter. Only, 
I heard a tale last night that made my blood boil and my heart 
ache. I met and spent the night with the Monte Magdalen.” 

“Good Lord!” 

The fright in his eyes and the horror in his voice maddened her. 

“What do you know about the Monte Magdalen? How dare 
you condemn a woman you have never seen, whose real life you 
know nothing about?” 

He tried, sensing her nervous excitement and weariness, to calm 
her, to laugh her into a normal state of mind. 

“Virginia, sweetheart, don’t fight with me now. Marry me first, 
and then let’s fight.” 

But she was past all that. 

“Marry you? I'll not marry you nor any other man until I 
get the Monte Magdalen her heart’s desire. I’m going to get that 
woman a bit of justice if I die for it and disgrace my whole 
family. Come on!” she shouted, giving her horse the reins and 
tearing off up the one good road in that wilderness. 

He rode as hard, but he could not keep up, for her horse was 
fresh, his weary from the search. When he flung his bridle to the 
peon waiting at the gate, he was told that Virginia had begun tear- 
ing off her habit as she walked up to the veranda, and that she was 
already in bed, asleep. But she had left word that if the Sefor 
wished to do her a service, he would round up all the searching 
neighbors and their wives for dinner that evening. She would 
then be down to tell thém all such a tale as she knew they had 
never heard and might never hear again. And no one was to 
worry the least bit about her, because she was quite all right. 
But she would, she said, loathe forever more and cut socially 
every soul that without good cause (Continued on page 90) 



































High Prices: |" 
Why and How Long 


By RUDOLF A.CLEMEN 


Illustrated by ROBERT PATTERSON 


- igs all-important household question for every woman to-day 
is: when will prices of necessities drop, and will they drop 
to prewar levels? To answer that question, let us take a glance 
at what has happened recently and in other days, and see if 
we can find out the causes for high prices and whether they 
decline. 

For there is evidence on every hand of the extraordinary level 
to which prices have risen during the war. Everybody has been 
boosting prices, even doctors. The other day in a leading paper 
under the heading, “The High Cost of Dying,” was this resolu- 
tion adopted at a recent meeting of the Jones County Medical 
Society: 


Whereas, the present high prices of medical supplies and all the 
necessaries of life continue with no prospect of abatement, and 
physicians have~been doing their work in the past at fees formerly 
prevalent: 

Therefore be it resolved that a modern increase of fees be put 
into effect to date from this morning to meet present conditions. 


The New York State Industrial Commission has been making a 
careful study of all these prices. The commission studied 1,364 
establishments and 420,000 employees, and it found out that the 
cost of living of American wage-earners had increased 70.8% from 
July, 1914, to July, 1919. 

A short time ago a woman’s society investigated the prices of 
twenty-nine commonly used “yard goods.” There were 146 
dealers in 43 cities all over the United States who were asked to 
give information. They gladly did so. What was the result? 
Well, cotton and woolen goods, overalls, knit and muslin under- 
wear, were higher, and in general the prices of such goods had 
increased more than did the prices of made-up garments since 
Io14. 

A woman prominent in her city, and a good business executive, 
spent some time this summer going over her personal accounts. 


~ 


She found out some interesting facts. Since the beginning of the 
war the cost of women’s shoes increased 131%, gloves 125%, 
knit underwear 120%, coats 116%, hosiery 104%. Coal had gone 
up 55% in the same time. She was surprised to see that since 
July, 1918, there were these increases: Onions, 133%, prunes 53%, 
coffee 41%, potatoes 31%, cheese 28%, eggs 26%, butter 24%, 
lard 23%, sugar 16%, milk 15%, flour 12%. 

In August a department-store saleswoman was asked for infor- 
mation on this subject. 

“Suppose we take a sensible young business woman and buy 
her a modest fall outfit—nothing extravagant,” suggested the 
interviewer, “for how much could she do it? She is earning, 
we'll say, twenty-five dollars a week.” 

“She'll have a hard time unless she lives at home,” was the 
reply. “Take waists, for instance. We used to do a big business 
in five-dollar georgette waists. All the girls bought them, and 
they looked well. You can’t get one now that will wear for more 
than three washings for less than ten dollars. It’s the same with 
the other goods.” 

“Fur coats? Why, the girls will buy them, and they’re way 
up now. They have to buy them on time, and of course, they pay 
more that way.” 

A pencil and paper were brought out at last, and the following 
modest outfit was figured. It did not include underwear or any 
change of outer garments. 


Suits, $50—formerly cost $25. 
Shoes, $12.50—formerly $6. 

Hose, $2.00 a pair—formerly $1.25. 
Hat, $10—formerly $5. 

Waist, $10—formerly $5. 

Veil, 75 cents. 

Gloves, $2.50—formerly $1.25. 
Coat, $85—formerly $45. 
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On the whole, the increase in prices in the given length of time 
was the same, between 75 and 100 per cent. 

“They'll get the money, though, some way or other,” say 
the saleswomen. ‘“Everybody’s spending, no matter what it 

ts.” 

There doesn’t seem to be anything very reassuring in that sort 
of situation, But wait a moment. If we recall the history 
we were supposed to learn in school, we'll find just such situations 
right here in the United States. One story comes to mind as 
write. 

‘ During the Civil War a Confederate officer carrying dispatches 
happened on a small town in the South. He was badly in need 
of a pair of cavalry boots. Fortunately a local merchant was able 
to fit him out. But then came up the question of payment. The 
boots cost two hundred dollars in Confederate notes. The officer 
tendered a five-hundred-dollar note. After tooking in his cash- 
box the merchant said: “Sorry, sir, but I can’t change this big 
note.” To which the officer replied: “Oh, well, never mind. 
Tl! take the boots, anyway. I’d never think of letting three hun- 
dred dollars stand in the way of a trade!” 

With all our high prices to-day we have nothing to touch this 
one of many stories of Civil War days. All prices were high 
then. They were about on a par with those in Russia where an 
observer tells this of prices. 

“Flour costs 15 roubles a pood (36 pounds) in Kazan Govern- 
ment, 250 in Nizhny Novgorod, 400 in Moscow and 600 in 
Petrograd. This under date of Sept. 1, 1918. It costs much 
more now, I have no doubt. Manufactured necessities are virtually 
nil—clothes, shoes, cloth, etc. Stores are denuded. A pair of 
shoes in Moscow cost from 600 to 1,500 roubles. Translating 
the rouble into terms of ten cents, the rate when I left, a suit 
of clothes cost from $100 to $150, sugar from $2.50 to $3.50 per 
pound, coffee and tea from $2.00 to $3.00, tobacco from $10 to 
$30 a pound. I bought 4% pounds of cheese in Petrograd on 
September 1 and pail $14.25, a pint of strained honey and paid 
$4.00, and I saw a man buy coal at $1.00 a pound.” 

As in the Civil War a person in Russia could say: “Before the 
war I took my money in my pocket and brought back my pur- 
chases in a basket. Now I take my money in a basket and bring 
back my purchases in my pocket.” 

But prices went down after the Civil War. In fact, prices have 
gone up and down for centuries, in consequence of well-known 
causes. 

It was just a little while after Columbus discovered America 

that the Spaniards conquered Mexico and Peru. They made slaves 
of the Aztecs and the Incas who lived there, and forced them to 
mine vast quantities of gold and silver treasure which the Span- 
iards took back to Europe. At once prices began to rise very fast. 
For everybody had more money 
than before, wanted all kinds of 
articles, and was ready to spend 
more. That is, there was a lot 
of money and a big demand for 
goods. 
A lot of important results fol- 
lowed. For instance, in England 
the king found that his income 
wouldn’t buy as much as before; 
he couldn’t carry on the govern- 
ment with the old revenue, and 
so he had to tax the people. He 
taxed so much that finally the 
people wouldn’t stand for it and 
revolted. They cut off one king’s 
head and took away from another 
all power to tax. That’s how 
democratic government began 
which has developed into our 
democracy of to-day. 

As everyone knows, the Cali- 
fornia gold-rush led many people 
out there in 1849, the so-called 
Forty-niners. In the next twenty- 
five years as much gold was mined as has been produced during the 
whole period since. 


In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue. 


Prices soared because the stock of money was doubled. There 
was so much of it that it was cheap. 
+ Curiously enough, for the last quarter of the nineteenth century 








prices fell, until in 1896 they were only half what they had 
been. A dollar would buy twice as much as before. Not much 
gold was being produced, and business was expanding‘ quickly. 
For the last twenty-five years there has been a tremendous amount 
of gold produced. This time it is due mainly to the discovery 
of new mines in South Africa and the Klondike. Because of this, 
prices have been rising since 1896 continuously. 

I have tried to show that in general these times of high prices 
come because for one thing there gets to be too much money of 
one kind or another in a country. It doesn’t matter just what 
sort of money is used. Of course, in some places they use money 
that is not likely to become too plentiful. 

A case in point is the island of Yap in the far-away Pacific near 
the Philippines which may fall to the United States as reparation 
for the sinking of the Lusitania. 

Yap is strangely old and strangely up to date. Its inhabitants 
are still in the stone age of progress. The chief decoration of the 
man is a string of pink shells made into a necklace, and the only 
dress of the women is a skirt made of leaves of fiber whose aver- 
age life is one month. Food and drink and clothes all grow on 
trees. In Yap, wealth is really a burden, so the National Geog- 
raphic Society informs us. A single coin of their stone money 
sometimes weighs hundreds of pounds. The large money of the 
island consists of millstonelike disks of limestone from Babelthuap, 
four hundred miles to the south, and one of these disks is four 
feet in diameter. Such a piece of currency may be worth ten 
thousand coconuts. The “small” change of the island is made of 
shells, which the natives carry strung on fiber like the Chinese cash. 

The other great reason for high prices in other days, as in the 
Civil War, was the fact that people wanted more goods than were 
produced. They demanded as much and more than ever, at a 
time when less than ever was being produced. When there isn’t 
much of anything and you want it badly, and so do many others, 
you are really bidding against them, and of course have to pay 
more for what you get. 

This is a universal tendency that works out its course, as in- 
evitable as the course of sun and moon. 

The present situation has been well stated by a leading authority, 
Mr. O. P. Austin, statistician of the National City Bank of New 
York, in a recent address which he delivered before the Editorial 
Conference of the New York Business Publishers’ Association. 
His subject was “Prices Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow.” 

He pointed out that prices have gone up even since the Armis- 
tice, and that prices have increased not only for articles required 
directly for the huge armies in Europe, but for articles all over 
the world.which were not used by the armies. 

For instance, raw silk, for which there was no special demand 
by armies and which is produced on the other side of the world, 
advanced from 
three dollars a 
pound in 1913 to 
six dollars in 1918. 
Goatskins from 
China, India, 
Mexico and South 
America advanced 
from twenty-five 
cents per pound 
before the war to 
over fifty cents in 
1918. Egyptian 
cotton, a high- 
priced product, 
jumped from four- 
teen cents a pound 
in Egypt in 1914 
to thirty-five cents 
per pound in 1918. 
Even _ diamonds 
from the mines in 
South Africa ad- 
vanced sixty to 
one hundred per 
And all these prices are those in the 


In the island of 
Yap, food, drink 
and clothes all 
grow on trees. 


cent in price per carat. 


country where the articles were produced. 

Why is it that the product of the labor of women and children 
who care for silkworms in China and Japan, of the Philippine 
laborer who produces the Manila hemp, the Egyptian fellah who 
grows the high-grade cotton, the native workman in the diamond- 
mines in South Africa, the Mexican peon in the sisal fields of 
Yucatan, the Chinese coolie in the tin mines of Malaya, or the 
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goatherd on the plains of China, India, Mexico or South America 
has doubled in price during the war period? 

Surely there must have been some general underlying causes 
for this world-advance, this simultaneous demand by people of all 
classes and in all parts of the globe for higher prices for their 
products, irrespective of their relation to war requirements. 

While the immediate demands of the war are a partial explana- 
tion of the advances in the prices of foodstuffs, and certain manu- 
facturing and manufacturers, we have to look farther for the 
cause of the similar advance in articles upon which the demands of 
the armies themselves could have no direct bearing. 

The shortage of supply is clear, when you think of the needs of 
Europe after the destruction of war. A friend of mine was buying 
cottons the other day. She was informed that in the first six 
months of 1019 almost half a million bales less of raw cotton 
were turned into goods than in the whole year 1916. What does 
that mean? Well, to use for once the startling figures of the news- 
papers—one million bales of cotton are equal in weight to 2,000,- 
000,000 women’s shirt-waists, to 1,000,000,000 women’s petticoats, 
to 1,500,000,000 men’s shirts, to 250,000,000 sheets of the largest 
size, to 1,250,000,000 pillowcases, and so on ad infinitum. That 
instance shows a very great shortage. It is so in most necessaries. 

This enormous decline in the quantity of cotton and other goods 
is due to several causes. But the shortage of supply, or under- 
production, is largely the result of one cause—namely, advances 
in wages, which in turn are due to an increased cost of living and 
demand for labor—the “vicious circle,” as President Wilson calls 
it. 

Department-store windows are blossoming forth these days with 
alluring displays of autumn habiliment for women. Suits made of 
cloth so fine that it looks like doeskin, marvelous hats in the new 
nasturtium shades, gorgeous fur coats fit for princesses, lingerie 
as soft and fine as the soap-bubbles churned up in a demonstrator’s 
latest type of washing-machine, dainty slippers with the costliest of 
buckles, teasing negligees, magnificent evening gowns worn by 
haughty models, everything to charm women’s tastes. 

Because materi- 
als are scarce and 
wages high, all 
these cost more. 
Yet they are 
bought eagerly, 
and high prices 
can be charged. 

Who spends the 
money? 

“Not the women 
of great wealth ex- 
clusively,” says 
the saleswoman. 
“Tt’s the stenog- 
raphers and young 
business women 
who are getting 
bigger salaries 
than they used to. 
They must look 
smart and well 
dressed to get and 
hold their jobs, 
and they are the 
purchasers of the 
expensive raiment. 
Their increased 
pay makes it 
possible for them 
to buy clothes of 


fancy price.” 

“T don’t blame 
the girls for buy- 
ing the expensive 
clothes,” said the 


The saleswoman waved a gracious 

hand toward the dress-department and 

returned. “Wanted to know where 

she could get a georgette dress,”’ she 
said laconically. 


cloak - department 
head in one of the big stores, “but it’s hard on those who can’t 
afford it. It isn’t that they are extravagant. It’s because a job 
often depends on a smart appearance, and those simple little things 
that the men rave over are just the ones that cost money. You 
can’t get a man to believe that, though. 

“I’ve read a lot about what Antoinette Donnelly says, and of 
course, some of the girls overdo it when they get started to 
spending. There was a girl in here just now, a stenographer mak- 


ing since her raise twenty-five dollars a week. She had on a pair 
of ordinary-looking oxfords that she’d paid $22.50 for. She paid 
for the name.” 

A woman customer approached the corner where the interviewer 
and saleswoman were discussing the vital question of clothes. The 
young saleswoman met her, waved a gracious hand toward the 
dress-department, and returned. 

“Wanted to know where she could get a georgette dress,” she 
said laconically. 

“That’s it,” said another saleswoman. “If it isn’t tricolette, it’s 
georgette. Cheap goods don’t sell any more.” 

The same tale was told at another department-store where a 
saleswoman had just completed the sale of “a simple” little blouse 
for fifty dollars. 

“It’s the rich that squeeze the pennies,” said the head of the 
department. “You'd be surprised to know what Chicago stenog. 
raphers spend for their clothes. Of course, though, some of them 
live at home and put all they make on their backs.” 

This spending goes on in spite of known profiteering which has 
been so great in some lines of business that President Wilson had 
to address Congress on the subject. He said: “The prices are 
in many cases artificially and deliberately created by vicious prac- 
tices which ought immediately to be checked by law. They con- 
stitute a burden upon us which is the more unbearable because 
we know that it is willfully imposed by those who have the power, 
and that it can by vigorous public action be greatly lightened. 

“Some of the methods by which these prices are produced are 
already illegal; some of them are criminal; and those who employ 
them will be energetically proceeded against.” 

All this and more is true. The Government is wise in launching 
a campaign to lower prices. There is profiteering. It is quite 
general in some lines. But it is not right for every concern to 
lay the guilt at the door of “the other fellow,” as did the dry-goods 
man who after a trip indicated that the butcher, baker, fruit- 
dealer, shoe-store, and men’s-clothing merchant were all getting 
exorbitant profits. Nor is it quite true that the public is to blame 

for being too willing to pay the 
high prices demanded with too little 
complaint. 

One thing is true: The manv- 
facturer has had to take a very 
much undeserved proportion of 
blame. No thought is given to the 
weakness of his position in profiteer- 
ing with impunity. The average 
manufacturer for his own sake has 
tried to keep production as rea- 
sonable and normal as_ possible. 
That he was not very successful is 
due to public indifference and mis- 
understanding—this despite the 
fact that the record of events dur- 
ing the war shows a hundred con- 
victions by public authority against 
profiteering retailers to one against 
profiteering manufacturers. J. A. 
Hobson, the noted English writer, 
estimates that the consumer suffers 
more from excessive prices charged 
by wholesalers and retailers for 
common articles of food and cloth- 
ing than from the much-talked-of 

\ power of the trust and monopoly. 

To point out the difficulty of the 

manufacturer, consider this—that 

\ before the raw material to manu- 

\ facture a piece of cotton knit goods 

| even reaches the hosiery factory, 
' 


~ 


the price of raw cotton is subject 
to the tender mercies of weather, 
planter, financial godfather (banker 
or cotton broker), spinner, Govern- 
ment-owned railroad freight rate; 
that the cotton yarn and knitting or weaving machine in the manu- 
facturing plant is subject to the costly and restrictive control of 
political legislative factors as well as the shorter-day and higher- 
wage tendencies of the labor elements. Then, after the hosiery 
is made, it again becomes subject to high freight-rates as well as 
the mysterious manipulations of jobbers, wholesalers and the 
price appetites of retailers. 

Some people urge price-cutting on their merchant friends as 4 
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remedy. But one merchant can’t change an economic law. It’s 
too big a thing for that. He’s doing harm to himself and others 
because anything which is going against general interests of a trade 
is sure to react on the individual. 

_ I have mentioned several causes of prices being high now. 
But where shall we turn for the principal cause of the general ad- 
vance in priges of articles produced the world over? What cause 
can we find after giving due place to the great demand and small 
supply, to the 
destruction by 
war, to the in- 
creased cost of 
labor, and to 
profiteering? The 
most important 
among the pos- 
sible or probable 
causes advanced 
by eminent histo- 
rians, economists, 
statisticians, and 
financiers of the 
world is this: that 
inflation of the 
currency—i. eé., 
putting out too 
much paper 
money—is usual- 
ly accompanied 
by an advance in 
prices. In other 
words we have 
too much money, 
just as in the 
days of the Civil 
War. 

One wonders if we fully realize the quantity of paper money 
which the responsible governments of the world have put afloat 
since the beginning of the war. Thirty-six billion dollars! The 
paper money in existence in the fifteen principal countries of the 
world at the beginning of the war was less than eight billion 
dollars; and at the end of the war it was over forty-four billions— 
an increase of thirty-six billions in fifty-one months. And this 
does not include any of the eighty billion dollars’ worth of paper 
currency issued by the Bolsheviki in the eighteen months of their 
control in Russia, for they simply set up printing-presses and 
turned out paper money as fast as they could. Thirty-six billion 
dollars of new paper money added to the circulation of the world! 
We had been inclined to charge up the advances in prices occur- 
ring prior to the war to the fact that eight billion dollars’ worth 
of gold was turned out of the mines of the world in the twenty 
years following the famous gold and silver campaign of 1896. But 
here is thirty-six billion dollars’ worth of paper promises to pay 
turned out as legal money in four years! 

Do we realize how vast a sum is this thirty-six billion dollars’ 
worth of paper currency, which has thus been put into circulation 
in such a brief time? It is more in its face value than all the 
gold and all the silver turned out by all the mines of all the world 
in the 427 years since the discovery of America! 

If the world’s historians and economists and statisticians are 
right in their general belief that an advance in price usually 
accompanies or closely follows increases in the amount of money, 
and especially paper money, are we surprised at the world-wide 
advance in prices which we have witnessed in the past four years? 

This, then, is the position we are in. Prices have made the dollar 
worth about forty cents. The scarcity of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries has increased the cost of living so that there was 
justice in the claim for higher wages. Is this level permanent? I 
am not ready to believe that it is. Mr. George E. Roberts puts 
it even more strongly. He says: “I do not want to believe that 
it is, for I think it will work a vast amount of injustice. If the 
present level of prices is permanent, it means that money and 
all obligations to pay fixed sums of money are depreciated approxi- 
mately one half. It means that billions of painfully accumulated 
savings in the form of bank-deposits, or that.are invested in bonds 
and mortgages, and the billions in life-insurance policies are to the 
extent of possibly one half wiped out as with a sponge. The 
owners of those investments will find that the interest as it is 
received and the principal when finally paid will have only about 
one half the purchasing power of their original savings.” 

As an instance, consider a working-girl who put a hundred dol- 





lars in the savings-bank in 1896. To-day, if she has allowed it to 
accumulate at three per cent interest, she has two hundred dollars. 
But when she tries to spend her two hundred dollars, she finds 
that things cost about double what they did in 1896. Thus she 
gets for her entire two hundred dollars to-day only as much as she 
could have bought for her original one hundred dollars at the be- 
ginning. After a score of years of self-denial, where is her reward, 
her interest? She has been (without the intentior. of anybody) 
cheated out of all 
her interest 
through the de- 
preciation of the 
dollars in terms 
of which her sav- 
ings-bank ac- 
count has been 
kept! Her interest 
accrued only fast 
enough to offset 
the depreciation 
in her principal. 
Like Alice 
Through the 
Looking-glass, she 
has = to run 
és . as fast as she 
It’s all right, dear,” she could in order to 
answered. The people stand still! 

are coming home from the Still there is 
opera, and I just slammed something very 
the front door so that the delusive about a 
neighbors would think rise of prices due 


we'd been there.” to too much 
| money. Such a 





rise creates a sit- * 


uation that looks 
like real prosperity and which has some of the features of real pros- 
perity. Rising prices stimulate buying and stimulate production— 
while they last. They make business good and create employment— 
while they last; and we are accustomed to regard these signs as 
prosperity. That is why most of the replies to questions asked 
by the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association stated 
that prices would stay firm and that business was fine. Not one 
was pessimistic. 

But somebody said that if everything goes up, if all wages and 
prices go up together, why shall we not be as well off as before? 
The trouble is that all things do not go up together. All things 
can’t go up together. That is the injustice of it. Every- 
body who occupies a creditor position is wronged by it. Thou- 
sands of wage-earners and salaried people are not in a position to 
command a proportionate increase in their pay. Look at the situa- 
tion of school-teachers and public employees. Nobody is gaining 
anything except as he gains it at the expense of some one else. 

Nevertheless, rightly or wrongly, is this level of wages and 
prices established permanently? Indeed, will it be possible to 
maintain the present level of prices? 

To answer these questions, let us first of all consider what is 
maintaining the present level; for one thing, we may safely say, 
our foreign trade. Not many people realize that last year our 
sales to other countries exceeded our purchases from other coun- 
tries by $3,700,000,000. Can we continue to sell our products 
abroad at that rate? How can the importing countries pay for 
them? 

They can’t keep on. Prices here are too high for them. They 
will have to produce and rely on themselves. Agriculture in 
Europe is going to revive. Already large districts in the war-area 
are growing crops. That will stop our exports a bit and increase 
the amount of goods here, and then we will begin to have lower 

rices. 
9 But how will this work out? In this way: A large part of the 
exports of this country at present consist of agricultural products 
which are bringing very high prices; and this results in a state 
of great prosperity throughout the agricultural sections of the 
United States. In fact, these high prices for farm products and 
this abounding prosperity among the farmers constitute the main 
support for the price-wage situation to-day. In the first place, the 
high prices of food and clothing furnish a legitimate argument for 
high wages; in the second place, the prosperity of the farmers 
enables them to buy freely of the products of all the other in- 
dustries. The farmers form the largest single class in this country. 
One third of the population of this (Continued on page 106) 
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HAT the new salesman in the men’s neckwear section of the 

Banner Store somewhere on State Street was an unqualified 

success, although in a somewhat unexpected direction, was unani- 
mously agreed by the entire establishment. 

“The management must have hired him to keep us smiling,” 
remarked Mr. Williams, a floorwalker, relaxing his dignity for a 
brief instant as he paused beside the bargain jewelry counter. 

“That fella’s that skinny, if he was to leave the plug outa the 
bathtub, he’d wake up in Lake Michigan!” giggled the slightly 
peroxided Miss Flossie Smith. 

“He could dance a sailor’s hornpipe inside a flute,” contributed 
her appreciative satellite Miss Gladys Maloney, herself as frank- 
ly imitation as her gilded and silvered wares, lifting a line bodily 
from a vaudeville bill of the night before and passing it as her 
own. 

Miss Gussie Myers of the glove section undulated past and 
paused for a moment’s gossip. 

“Laughing at the hick?” she hazarded, her prominent black 
eyes taking in his $14.95 Cedarville, Illinois, blue serge, his six feet 
of extreme leanness, and his unbecoming haircut. “Say, dearie, 
he certainly aint no answer to a maiden’s prayer, is he?” After 
which she continued her undulating march toward the. distant 
glove counter where her superior, already framing acidulous greet- 
ing, vainly tried to fit gloves on six outstretched hands at once. 

A thin trickle of laughter followed her sally, drifting 

across the aisle and flushing the visible flesh of Mr. Elmer 
Martin, late of Cedarville, to the scarlet of mortification. 
For just a second he lifted a pair of very candid, very 
blue eyes in the direction of the jewelry counter, eyes hold- 
ing something of the wistfulness of a friendly puppy un- 
justly rebuffed. 

Gossip percolates through the mammoth establishment 
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of the Banner Store from tongue to tongue, from floor to floor, 
with incredible rapidity, especially when flavored with a running 
accompaniment of giggles. Before long even to the shell-pink 
ears of Miss Rena Day, assistant buyer of women’s wear, in the 
privacy of the plush-carpeted, mahogany-paneled, mahogany- 
furnished cubby-hole hers by right of hard-won position, the fame 
of Mr. Elmer Martin as a mirth-provoker penetrated. 

“You say he’s from the country?” she inquired idly of the 
gossiping Miss Flossie Smith leaning against her desk—an ac- 
— dating back to her early days, undesired but hard to 
reak, 

“Ts he!”—from Miss Smith with considerable emphasis. ‘Why, 
dearie, he’s that green he makes me bilious. And if you could 
just hear Perkins rave about having to work alongside of him!” 

After she had left, gently and diplomatically urged to that de- 
sired end, Miss Rena Day allowed her thoughts to hover around 
the ridiculous newcomer. She knew the sleekly pompadoured, 
brilliantly necktied Mr. Perkins with his smug self-satisfaction, 
and an unwilling sympathy for any unwanted associate compelled 
to work beside Mr. Perkins pervaded her. Besides, it was a gray 
day, business was dull, and curiosity is infectious. Finally, with 
a half-smile at herself, she pushed back her chair with an air 
of decision. ‘Might as well have a look at the freak,” she 
murmured, and allowed her eyes to dwell for a speculative in- 

stant on the reflection in the pier-glass opposite. 

Her pause of appreciation was not unwarranted, for 
Miss Rena Day was one of these occasional women who 
understand how to achieve without frills the desired per- 
fection of simplicity. From the glossy crown of her snugly 
arranged hair to the glossy tip of her burnished boots, she 
was as refreshingly free of loose ends as her name itself. 
With a little sigh of satisfaction, and a comfortable 
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remembrance of the days when her reflected image had not brought 
forth a sigh of satisfaction, she moved elevator-ward. 

But once downstairs, Miss Rena Day, who had come prepared 
to smile, failed unaccountably to accomplish her purpose. Per- 
haps it was because of the wistfulness in the clear blue eyes of 
the hick. Perhaps it was because of that refusing-to-be-banished 
memory of a day some years back when haughty black-satin-clad 
salesladies—not women—viewing her unmanicured nails and 
Cherryvale, Illinois, coiffure, had allowed an acid murmur of con- 
temptuous laughter to form the added drop of gall to her already 
overflowing cup. Be that as it may, she became surprisingly 
aware of a hot gush of sympathy for Mr. Martin. He looked so 
willing to please, and so anxious to be friendly. And the man 
couldn't help his clothes! 

Tentatively she leaned a slender arm clad in a blue serge whose 
perfection of cut betrayed its New York origin and its over-the- 
hundred-dollar-mark price to sapient eyes upon the neckwear 
counter. ‘How’s business?” she inquired crisply of the surprised 
Mr. Martin. 

‘Good!” he returned cheerfully, although his open salesbook 
betrayed to an observant eye that Mr. Martin was rather optimis- 
tically overdrawing the facts. 

“Not a whiner, at any rate,” said Miss Day to herself. Then, 
to Mr. Martin: “Getting along all right?” 

“Fine!” came the unexpected reply. 

Something warm and kindly came into the dark eyes resting on 
him so intently. ‘“He’s game!” murmured Miss Day to herself. 
And then, to Mr. Martin: “Folks around here not making things 
specially easy for you?” 

He stammered, flushed slightly in his embarrassment. ‘Oh, that 
—that’s quite all right. Why should they?” 

“You'll do!”’ remarked Miss Rena Day to herself concisely. 
Aloud, to the flushed Mr. Martin: “If I can help you, come to 


me. 

“Thanks,” he declined sturdily. “But I’d rather do it myself.” 

Miss Rena Day smiled, remembering her own hot determina- 
tion to do things for herself. ‘“That’s the right way,” she con- 
curred heartily. “I wish you luck.” As she turned to go, she shot 
still another question over her trim shoulder. “Lonely?” 

For the first time a shadow crossed his ingenuous face. “Am 
I? I don’t know a soul here,” he confessed. “And it seems like 
folks would rather laugh at me than be friends with me.” 

Rena Day turned back, herself not understanding the impulse 
which prompted her. “Like to go to the movies with me some 
night?” she inquired amazingly. 

A silence. Miss Day’s small ears grew slowly pink with re- 
sentment. 

“I’m sorry,” declared Mr. Martin honestly. “I'd like to go— 
really I would! 
But I’ve got a girl 
back home—” 

‘Good gra- 
cious!” exclaimed 
the astounded 
Miss Day _indig- 
nantly. “I’m not 
asking youto 
marry me.” 

“It aint that,” 
protested Mr. Mar- 
tin eagerly, his 
blue eyes per- 
turbed. “But you 
see, Idelle, she 
wouldn’t hold with 
my going around ; va 5. Ee rr ie aan ree 
with anyone else.” WR, Wy, 

Miss Day wav- 
ered between 
astonishment and 
anger. ‘‘Lives 
there a man as 
faithful as all 
that?” she questioned cynically. Then, shrewdly: “I'll bet your 
Idelle is buggy-riding with the next-best chance while you're 
away.” 

_ “Maybe,” he agreed quietly. “Idelle’s young; she likes a good 
time. But she wouldn’t want me to do it. So I’m saving up my 
money to bring her here.” He pulled a photograph from his vest 
— “That’s her! That’s Idelle.” His tone was heavy with 
pride. 
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“That fella’s that skinny, if he was to leave the plug outa the 
bathtub, he’d wake up in Lake Michigan!”’ giggled Miss Flossie. 





Miss Rena Day looked down into the petulantly 
pretty face of a blonde girl with hair arranged in 
elaborate curls, her experienced eye taking note of 
the weak chin and the sulky mouth with something 
of dismay. But all she said was: “Very pretty!” 

“She is that!” agreed Mr. Martin happily. Then, 
generously: “You'd be mighty near as pretty if 
you was to fix your hair more fancy-like, Miss Day, and wear 
ruffled dresses like Idelle’s instead of those plain things.” 

But the hypnotized Miss Day, whose tongue possessed a biting 
quality of repartee before which her weaker associates had 
flinched in the days when she was struggling upward, merely 
smiled as she repressed a shudder of horror. 

Afterward, back in the mahogany cubby-hole: “That kind of 
a kitten has claws,” she observed profoundly, and put the episode 
out of mind. 

Later events were to justify Miss Day’s contention. Early on 
a brisk September morning before the regular rush had set in, 
Miss Day, walking through the main floor before ascending to her 
office, was interested to observe Mr. Martin in close conversation 
with a fluffy, blond-haired girl whose clothes were obviously of 
provincial cut. Even to the eye of the most casual oBserver Mr. 
Martin was far from happy, evincing all the signs of a man smit- 
ten by calamitous tidings. And very apparently it was Idelle 
who was doing all the talking. Mr. Martin himself was very 
quiet, only nodding dumbly from time to time as the one-sided 
argument progressed. 

At lunch-time Miss Day surprised him in a still more revealingly 
intimate pose of dejection back in the stockroom, in an obscure 
corner behind some packing-boxes. And again Miss Day ex- 
perienced a throb of sympathy. 

“What’s wrong?” she asked casually, sitting down beside him 
and ignoring her lack of invitation. 

“Nothing!”—rather shamefacedly. He kept his eyes riveted on 
the floor. 

“I saw your Idelle, this morning,” hinted Miss Day craftily. 

“She aint my Idelle any more. She’s come up to buy her 
wedding clothes. She’s going to marry Hardy Price next month.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Day in complete understanding. Then: 
“Why?” 

“I guess Idelle’s got enough reason,” he explained apathetically. 
“What chance has a fellow like me got against Hardy Price? 

His father’s 
banker in our 
town and owns 
the only automo- 
bile. What 
girl’d look at me 
that could get 
him? I aint blam- 
ing Idelle any. 
She made it all 
pretty clear. 
She’s got to look 
out for herself as 
Vite, best she can, a 
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rz couldn’t see as I 
ever would.” Mr. 
Martin sighed 
dispirited- 
ly. “Guess she’s 
right, but seems 
like her telling 
me so hurt me worse’n any of the rest of it.” 

“What kind of a man is Hardy Price?” asked Miss Day astutely. 

Mr. Martin hesitated uncertainly. “Real classy! Socks and 
ties that match, generally purple, draws his tie through a diamond 
ring, and wears classy checked suits from Chicago. I never had 
any chance alongside of him. That’s what Idelle says. She says 
clothes make the man, and that Hardy Price always has em.” He 
relapsed into brooding silence. 
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“Purple socks and a diamond ring to draw his ties through!” 
mused Miss Day. “Hmm! Perhaps, after all, clothes do make 
the man!” Then she put a heartening hand on the dejected 
shoulder beside her. “Would you like to be a big success and 
show Idelle where she was wrong?” she asked keenly. 

“What’s the good of wishing? I aint got any chance,” replied 
Mr. Martin with his first touch of sullenness, 

“You've got all the chance in the world!” argued Miss Day. 
“You've as much chance as 7 had.” 

“As you had?” he echoed, looking up at the trimly successful 
Miss Day. 

For answer she searched the recesses of an expensive handbag. 
“There!” she said triumphantly, her hand emerging with a battered 
tintype. “That was what J was when I came here. I keep it as 
a measure of comparison.” 

Mr. Martin studied the woebegone photograph with its gro- 
tesque costuming, compar- ‘ 
ing it with its original. A 
slight flicker of hope came 
into his dull eyes. “How 
did you do it?” 

“Worked!” she brought 
out triumphantly. “And 
that’s what you can do 
too.” She became sudden- 
ly very serious. “I tell 
you, Mr. Martin, you get 
out of this old life just 
what you want to get out 
of it, and just in propor- 
tion to what you are will- 
ing to put into it. Some 
folks will tell you it’s all 
a matter of luck or oppor- 
tunity or graft. But don’t 
you believe them, because 
it isn’t so! A man ~ 
who wants to succeed 
—well, he can, if 
he’s willing to pay 
the price. You arn't 
get anything for noih- 
ing in this old world. 

It’s all a matter of 
value received. If 

you want to succeed, 

the price is hard work 

and putting that suc- 

cess before anything 
else in all this world. Stay with it, study the rules of the game 
and apply them! Make your own opportunities. And let me tell 
you right now, Mr. Martin, those people who don’t succeed—well, 
I don’t think they really wanted to; they didn’t want to pay the 
price. There was something else they wanted more. Maybe it 
was fine clothes; maybe it was a good time; maybe it was just 
easy living. But what they really wanted and were willing to pay 
for, that thing they got!” She stopped, slightly flushed from the 
eagerness of her own argument. 

“I’m going to try it,” decided Mr. Martin suddenly; and had 
you been looking straight at him, as Miss Rena Day was, you 
-would have noticed that in his lean face the lines of his jaw showed 
a surprising amount of determination. 

“You're going to do it,” declared Miss Day encouragingly. “And 
we'll begin right now. How much money have you saved?” 

“Three hundred and sixty-five dollars. I had a little to start 
with,” he added solemnly as one who sees a grave at the end of 
a remark. 

Miss Day smiled her approval. “Good! Now stand up.” 

He did so, reddening self-consciously under her steady gaze. 

“You're not really as much of a freak as those clothes make you 
look,” mused Miss Day aloud. “They’re loose where they ought 
to be tight, and tight where they ought to be loose. And you’re 
thin; but that’ll change. And a good suit with proper trimmings 
will work wonders. If clothes don’t make the man, they can come 
almighty close to marring him, especially when bought in a burg 
like—what’s the name of your home town?” 

“Cedarville.” 

Miss Day grimaced. “Mine’s Cherryvale,” she confided. “Now,” 
she continued briskly, “get an hour’s leave and go up to Andrews 
on the fourth floor in the men’s suit department, and tell him 
Miss Rena Day said to outfit you in the best ready-to-wear suit 


Astonished at his own persistent interest and that haunt- 
ing sense of familiarity, he glanced at the children. 
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he can find, and to try that new English cut with the pockets and 
belts.. I can warn you right now that it will cost you more than 
any suit you ever saw before. But leave it to Andrews. He’s an 
artist in his line. That’ll do for the present. Later on we wil] 
find you a tailor.” 

“Do you think,” asked Mr. Martin diffidently, “that a man in 
my obscure position needs such expensive clothes?” 

Miss Rena Day laughed in amusement. “You blessed infant!” 
she explained. “Of. course you need them—just be glad your 
frugality has provided you with the price to pay for them. Why 
of course you need them! When you are a millionaire, then you 
can wear hand-me-downs if you want to—only you wont want to 
by that time, clothes being a vice which grows upon you. But 
now, when you're a nobody and nobody knows you, why—it pays 
to advertise. How’s anybody going to pick you out of the common 
herd unless you make it easy for them? If you want to get into 
the next class higher up, 
you've got to look like you 
belonged there a long time 
before you ever break in, 
And remember that you've 
got to dress up your mind 
just as much as you do 
your body. Many a man 
has found the road to 
achievement blocked for 
him just because he didn’t 
know that those little 
words aint, seen, and done 
are seldom used in polite 
society. But we'll get at 
that later,” she added 
kindly, observing Mr, 
Martin’s guilty flush. 

“T see,” said Mr. Mar- 
tin. Then, in shy grati- 
tude: “Miss Day—” He 
hesitated sheepishly. 

“Don’t do that!” chided 
Miss Day. “Stand up 
straight with your chin 
out and your shoulders 
back. If you are tall, let 
people know it instead of 
letting them think you're 
bent! Make them think 
you are proud of it. And 
speak up like a man. 
Remember you're just as 
good as anybody else, and going to be a bit better.” 

Mr. Martin strove to follow her directions. “Miss Day,” he 
said manfully, clear blue eyes full upon her, “once you asked me 
to go to the movies with you, and I—well, I was a plain fool. 
Will you go with me sometime?” 

“My dear boy,” returned Miss Day briskly, “your education has 
only begun: You are waiting for me to-night when the store 
closes. Then we dine downtown at a place I will select, upon a 
dinner I will also select. After that we will attend a really high- 
class show. All these things will be very instructive to you, as in 
order to learn, you must observe other people. And you want to 
always pick people successful in their own lines as your models. 
As the salary you are now getting in the neckwear department is 
hardly what you’d call wealth, we'll go fifty-fifty on the bills.” 

“But—” protested Mr. Martin. 

Miss Day waved his interruption aside. “When you've arrived 
at the position I mean you to have,” she informed him, “then you 
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- can pay the bills for such entertainment as you care to dispense. 


In the meantime, it’s worth something to me to have an escort 
who doesn’t get sentimental halfway through dinner, and doesn’t 
try to hold your hand under cover of the darkness in a theater. 
And besides, you’re giving me an interest in life. A woman gets 
fed up on selecting clothes for other women to wear.” A brief 
pause. Then: “I shouldn’t wonder if in a few years from now 
you would show this Idelle person she has put her money on the 
wrong horse,” finished Miss Day absently. 

Mr. Martin became despondent again. For the time being he 
had actually forgotten Idelle in the enchanting picture-held out to 
him by Miss Day. 

“Head up, shoulders back, and smile!” ordered Miss Day con- 
cisely. “Don’t forget the smile. It’s important. Smile, and the 
world smiles with you, you know. That’s the reason I took to you 
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the very first time I ever 
saw you—you were so 
darned cheerful about the 
rotten deal that cheap gang 
downstairs was giving you. 
So keep smiling, and you'll 
get ahead faster. Every- 
body helps the man with a 
smile. And as for that 
cheap gang downstairs— 


NV 
hy 


forget them! You'll be 
wearing silk underwear ho) 
when they’re wondering Yh \ 


where they’ll get cotton!” 

“I—I sure am obliged to 
you, Miss Day.” 

“You needn’t be!”— 
crisply. “After all, you’re 
the one who has to do the 
work, and it will be some 
work, I can promise you. 
If you're going to be a 
high-class man, you've got 
to get the foundation first. 
Now, get busy!” She tempered the harshness of her words with 
a smile which suggested to Mr. Martin that if Miss Day didn’t 
wear her hair so very plain, she would be even prettier than 
Idelle. How was Mr. Martin to know at this stage of his progress 
that Miss Day’s way of wearing her hair exactly suited her cameo- 
like profile, as Miss Day herself well knew? 

Watching her trim retreating back, rather uncomfortably he 
repressed the involuntary thought that Miss Day was superlatively 
neat, and that on those times he had happened to call when Idelle 
was not expecting company, she had been far from neat. Un- 
willingly he remembered Miss Day’s exquisitely kept hands and 
contrasted them with those Idelle had sometimes revealed. “And 
I bet,” mused Mr. Martin aloud with unexpected perspicacity, 
“that when Miss Day washes her face, it stays pink!” Then he 
went obediently in search of Andrews of the men’s-suit depart- 
ment. 

All of this was the reason that several hours later Miss Gladys 
Maloney, casting a careless glance toward the men’s neckwear 
counter, suddenly gripped Flossie Smith with unnecessary strength. 

“Ouch!” squealed Miss Smith irritably. “Have you gone clean 
crazy?” 

Miss Maloney continued her petrified stare. “Do you see the 
same thing I do?” she inquired faintly, showing symptoms of 
paralyzed astonishment. 

Miss Smith turned quickly, quite audibly gasped, and then, since 
Andrews of the suit-department had taken an artist’s delight in 
his task, she sent a ravishing glance in the direction of Mr. 
Martin. 

A pair of very cool, very blue, very candid eyes looked past 
her as if she had been thin air. Hadn’t Miss Day said to choose 
successful people as models? And hadn’t she told him in plain 
words he would be wearing silk when this cheap gang was— Mr. 
Martin hastily dead-ended the thought. 

Said Miss Smith to Miss Maloney, with the bitterness of one 
who sees an opportunity lost: “It wasn’t im that was queer; it 
was his clothes.” 

“Well, they aint queer no more,” admitted Miss Maloney fer- 
vently. “Just look at Perkins giving him the once-over with those 
jealous eyes of his. And don’t he make Perky look cheap—and 
don’t Perky hate him for it!” 

To all of this Miss Day, coming down at five-thirty to 
find a properly clad, properly cravated, properly shod cava- 
lier awaiting her, mentally agreed as she greeted him with a 
meaning smile. 

“Can you beat that?” inquired Miss Flossie Smith of Miss 
Maloney, nodding at the disappearing couple with a palpable 
air of injury. 

“Always getting away with everything in sight as if she 


didn’t have enough people running after her! I wish I had ‘ y) / y, 


the nerve of some people!” scowled Miss Maloney dis- 
agreeably. 


HE meteorlike rise of Mr. Martin is still a legend with 

the Banner Store, a choice morsel to be retold to new- 

comers by heads of departments as an incentive for diligent 
application to duty. 

After Martin’s conversation with Miss Day, had followed 





“She made it all pretty clear. 
to look out for herself as best she can.”’ 


a term of years during 
which many changes became 
apparent in Mr. Martin 
himself, and during which 
various prominent people 
connected with the Banner 
Store began to speak light- 
ly, almost affectionately, of 
“our Mr. Martin.” Under 
the apt tutelage of Miss 
Day he began his future 
career by studying elemen- 
tary grammar at night, 
pruning from his vocabulary 
various solecisms of speech 
permitted in Cedarville, but 
Jum not in the circle to which 
= Mr. Martin aspired. Next 
he undertook a correspond- 
ence-course on textiles, in 
addition to various eve- 
nings spent in the public 
library poring over reference 
works also on_ textiles. 
Textiles seemed to become a mania with Mr. Martin, for even 
his summer vacations were spent in various textile-mills scattered 
over the country instead of in pursuit of fugitive tennis-balls on 
the courts afforded by cheap resorts. 

The astute reason for all this was disclosed after some years, 
when old Mr. Forsythe, for years foreign and domestic purchaser 
of fabrics for the Banner Store, reluctantly confessed he found the 
trips abroad too heavy a drain on his waning strength. Immediate- 
ly Mr. Martin was appointed his assistant—naturally, since he had 
rather an overwhelming knowledge of fabrics and Banner Store 
stocks. He could tell you just what weave of cloth in different 
grades furnished the best and longest service for the money ex- 
pended, and what stocks of the Banner Store sold quickest with 
equal facility. And just as naturally there were those among his 
former associates who grumbled at his promotion, giving out the 
usual dark remarks anent favoritism and luck. 

Some of his earliest associates, however, had long ago faded 
from view, Flossie Smith to grace the kitchen of a wild Irishman 
who beat her as a recreation and then made noisy and lavish 
amends. According to the expressed philosophy of Miss Rena 
Day, Flossie was thereby continuing to indulge her taste for excite- 
ment. Gladys Maloney, after appearing thrice in divorce-courts, 
had begun to appear in courts more sinister, apparently still in- 
dulging her love for fine clothes, though railing impotently at the 
bill life presented for them. 

Mr. Martin himself seemed to be the (Continued on page roo) 
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Rena Day put out 
tender fingers for the 
tiny cardboard box. 
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The Earlier Chapters 


2 ireoad Corporal James Horton of the engineers came upon 
his twin brother Harry, an infantry lieutenant, cowering 
in abject fear instead of leading his men forward, he changed 
clothes with his coward brother and gallantly led the platoon for- 
ward against a boche machine-gun nest. He woke up in a Paris 
hospital badly wounded; he had won renown for the Horton name 
and had been recommended for a decoration; and—through the 
papers and identification disk he carried—he was accepted as Harry 
orton. : 

Among the letters in the clothes he had worn was one from a 
girl who signed herself as Moira, his wife,—married to him “three 
hours ago,”—and another from one Barry Quinlevin, referring to 
nama and to a blackmailing plot which Quinlevin and Harry had 
‘ormed. 

Soon thereafter Moira, a beautiful Irish girl, and Quinlevin, a 
picturesque rascal, came to see the supposed Harry Horton in the 
hospital, and like the doctors and nurses, interpreted his efforts 
at explanation as mental aberration caused by his wounds. So he 
suffered Barry and Moira to take him, for the period of his further 
convalescence, to their apartment. And there Jim Horton was 
made te see that Moira was liking him much better than she had 
liked the man she had married. Then Harry appeared and de- 
manded that Jim change places with him. Jim put him off. A 
little later he met a French girl, Piquette, likewise involved in 


the blackmail. That night he was struck down from behind. The — 


last thing he noted was his brother’s face! 

Harry went to see Moira. She became suspicious and discov- 
ered the true situation. Fearing for Jim, she followed Harry at 
night to a sinister house on the Seine and with police help broke 
in. They found clues enough in an underground passage but noth- 
ing more. For Piquette, learning from an Apache friend that Jim 
was likely to be murdered, had rescued him. 

Piquette explained to Jim the details of Quinlevin’s criminal 
livelihood, and later Jim felt bound to reveal them to Moira: the 
Duc de Vautrin had married a wealthy heiress, receiving with her 
a huge dot with the proviso that the money should go to her child 
if she died. De Vautrin’s wife did die—and her child also; but 
through a chain of circumstances Quinlevin was able to convince 
the Duke that Moira was her child and to exact hush-money from 
him Harry Horton and Quinlevin came to Moira’s apart- 
ment; Jim confronted them. The two men refused Jim’s offer to 
disappear if they would release Moira from their scheme. Jim 
Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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asked Moira to go with him when they refused, but she felt bound 
by her marriage to Harry. 

That day Jim met Piquette. She warned him of another plot 
against him and insisted upon going with him when he .went to 
Nice to warn De Vautrin. As they traveled, Piquette asleep 
against his shoulder, Jim saw Quinlevin and Moira looking through 
the window of their compartment. Later six shots were fired 
through the window, none of which took effect Quinlevin 
fanned Moira’s suspicions until she put the worst possible con- 
struction on Jim’s association with Piquette. 

Horton and Piquette found the Duke and a woman companion 
at Monte Carlo. And he persuaded the Duke to send the woman 
away and listen to his strange story. Then the two confronted 
Quinlevin and Nora and Moira; and Jim contrived somewhat to 
shake Nora’s story of Moira’s birth The birth-certificate 
was the crux of the matter, and Quinlevin refused to pro- 
duce it. 

Meanwhile, Piquette entered Quinlevin’s rooms, in his. absence, 
searched and found the birth-certificate and other papers. Quin- 
levin and Tricot entered before she could escape with them, how- 
ever, and she threw them out the window, where they were found 
by Jim Horton, who was watching. Quinlevin discovered the 
theft, and Tricot choked Piquette to insensibility. She was rescued 
by Horton, who climbed to the balcony unobserved, knocked out 
Tricot and then overpowered Quinlevin. Leaving the two tied 
hand and foot to be rescued by the hotel servants, Horton and 
Piquette, the birth-certificate in their possession, took train for 
Paris. 


CHAPTER XX 
FREEDOM 


EANWHILE Destiny was at her loom, weaving with care- 
less hand. The American and French armies were moving 
closer to the Rhine, but the infantry regiment to which Harry 
Horton belonged lay at Chateau Dix awaiting orders. There Harry 
went upon the morning following the return of Barry Quinlevin 
from Ireland. Upon his breast he wore the Croix de Guerre, but 
in his soul was a deathly sickness, the inward reflection of the 
physical discomfort with which he had awakened. The prospect 
that lay before him was not to his liking. The period that he had 
passed out of uniform, the weeks of secrecy, of self-indulgence 
and abasement, had marked him for their own, and unfitted him 
for the rigorous routine of discipline that awaited him. And so 
he faced the ordeal with a positive distaste for his old associations, 
aware of a sinking feeling in his breast that was not entirely the 
result of his heavy potations while in Paris. 
He felt the burden of his failure, and a terror that he would not 
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be able to live up to the record Jim Horton had made for him. 
There would be no more fighting, perhaps, but always beside him 
there would stalk the specter of his military sin, of which the 
medal at his breast was to be the perpetual reminder. On the 
train down from Paris, the medal and its colorful bit of green and 
red seemed to fill the whole range of his vision. Curse the thing! 
He tore it off and put it in his 
pocket, and then, somewhat relieved, 
sank back into his seat and tried to 
doze. But his nerves were most 
uncertain. Every sound, even the 
smallest, seemed to beat with an un- 
pleasant staccato upon his eardrums. 
He started up and gazed out of the 
window, trying to soothe himself 
with tobacco. That helped. But he 
knew that what he wanted was 
stronger drugging, whisky or brandy— 
needed it indeed 

to exorcise the de- 

mons that inhab- 

ited him. And the 

thought of the dif- 

ficulties that would 

lie in the way of 

getting what he 

craved, to-day, to- 

morrow, and the 

long days and 

nights that were 

to follow, still fur- 

ther unmanned 

him. 

Before Moira 
had left for Nice, 
he had given her 
his promise to re- 
port for duty fit 
and sober, and he 
had put what will 
he had to the task, 
aware that the first 
impression he cre- 
ated with his 
colonel was to be 
important. It was 
for this reason 
that he did not 
dare open his va- 
lise and touch the 
bottles hidden 
there, because he 
knew that one 
drink would not be 
enough to soothe 
either his nerves 
or the dull pangs 
of his weary conscience. That he had a conscience, he had dis- 
covered in the house in the rue Charron when the desire of Mon- 
sieur Tricot and Le Singe to put Jim Horton out of the way 
for good had brought him face to face with the evil image of 
himself. He hated his brother Jim as much as ever, because 
he was all the things that Harry was not; but the plans of Quin- 
levin, which seemed to stop at nothing, not even Moira herself, 
now filled him with dread and repugnance. His nerve was gone— 
that was it. His nerve—his nerves. 

But arrival at regimental headquarters restored him for a while. 
His colonel gave him a soldierly welcome, fingered with some envy 
the Croix de Guerre which Harry had pinned on his breast again 
before leaving the railroad, and summoned Harry’s major, whose 
greeting left nothing to be desired. And for the moment it almost 
seemed to Harry as though he might be able to “put it over.” 

But the next day was difficult. He managed a drink early, and 
that kept him going for a while, but they gave him his company 
in the morning, and from that moment the intimate contact with 
those who had known him began—a lieutenant he had never liked, 
a sergeant who was a psychologist, and a familiar face here and 
there associated unpleasantly with the long weary days of training 
and preparation until the regiment had been worked up into the 
advanced position. But his long sickness in the hospital and his 


~sunfamiliarity-with-recent orders served -him well for excuse, and 


Jim Horton sprang out into the hallway, drawing his 
automatic, and threw himself against the studio door. 


the Croix de Guerre upon his breast served him better. A corporal 
and a sergeant with whom in the old days he had had nothing in 
common, each of whom wore decorations, came up to him, Saluting 
and reported that it was they who had carried him back io the 
dressing-station from the rocks at Boissiére Wood. He shook them 
by the hands with a cordiality which did not disguise from him. 
self the new terror, and when they attempted g 
recital of the events of the great fight in which 
they had shared, he blundered helplessly for , 
while and then cut the interview short, p): ading 
urgent affairs. 

Then there was the nasty business of the 
wounds. He hadn’t any. He was scathless. He 
had tried the ruse of the adhesive tape on Moira 
with = dis:strous 
effect. Here the 
result of the dis- 
covery of his un- 
blemished skin 
would prove stil] 
more disastrous, 
And so at once 
he discouraged 
familiarity, kept 
to his billet and 
attempted with 
all the courage 
left to him to 
put through his 
daily round with 
all credit to his 
new office. But 
it irked him hor- 
ribly. His sup. 
ply of strong 
drink did not last 
long, and the 
thin red wines, 
the only substi- 
tute procurable, 
were merely a 
source of irrita- 
tion. 

There were 
others in his com- 
pany, moreover, 
of whose appro- 
bation he was 
not at all certain. 
There was the 
sergeant who had 
had the platoon 
that had been 
caught with his 
own in the wheat- 
field. There were 
four or five men 
of one of his own squads who had been close beside him in the 
same wheatfield when he had been taken ill, and they had left him 
face to face with the grinning head of the hated Levinski. And 
there was the late Levinski’s own “buddy” Weyl, who had some- 
times shared in Harry’s reprobation. 

Weyl annoyed him most, perhaps, with his staring, fishy eye 
and his hawk nose, so similar to that of his lamented tent-mate. 
Weyl had been in the wheatfield, and his heavy face seemed to 
conceal a malevolent omniscience. The large, staring eyes fol- 
lowed the new captain of infantry, inquisitive, accusing and con- 
temptuous. Whenever Corporal Weyl came within the range of 
Harry’s vision, their glances seemed at once to meet and hold each 
other, and it was the Captain who always looked away. Weyl's 
fishy eye fascinated and haunted him. He saw it by day, dreamed 
of it by night, and he cursed the man in his heart with a fury 
that did nothing for his composure. 

One day—after the last of the whisky was gone—as Harry was 
making his way to mess, he came upon Corporal Weyl standing 
at ease just outside his billet. The man’s eye seemed more round, 
more fishy, and his demeanor more contemptuous than ever. Harry 
Horton’s heart was behaving queerly within him, and muscles with 
which he was unfamiliar announced their existence in strange 
twitchings. The breakfast coffee would help. Meanwhile— He 
glared. at Corporal Weyl, his fists clenched. 
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“What the hell do you mean by staring at me all the time?” 
he asked. 

Weyl came to attention and saluted in excellent form. 

“I beg pardon, sir. I don’t understand,” he said. 

“Why the hell do you stare at me?” 

“] didn’t know that I did stare, sir.” 

“Ves, you did. Cut it out. It annoys me.” 

But Corporal Wey] still stared as the regulations demand, look- 
ing his captain squarely in the eye. And Harry’s gaze wavered 

nd fell. 
P “When I’m about,” he ordered, “you look some other way. 
Understand?” 

“Yes sir. I understand,” said Weyl, saluting again as Harry 
turned away, but still staring at him. And Harry felt the fishy 
stare, more than ever omniscient, more than ever contemptuous, 
in the middle of his back, all the way down the road to mess. But 
he had just enough of self-control to refrain from looking around 
at the object of his fury. 

And at mess a disagreeable surprise awaited him in the person 
of a medico who had just joined the outfit. The new captain had 
barely finished his coffee when he found himself addressed by the 
ofiicer, a major, who sat just opposite him at table. 

“How are you, Captain Horton?” asked the man cordially, ex- 
tending a hand across. ‘“‘Didn’t recognize you at first. How’s the 
head?” 

Harry stammered something. 

“I’m Welby—looked after you down at Neuilly, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Harry. “Of course. Glad to see you again, 
Major.” 

“Things were a bit hazy down there, eh?” 

“Ves, rather,” said Harry. 

“Delicate operation, that. Touch and go for a while. But you 
came through all O. K. Delusions—thought you were another 
man—or something—”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Harry faintly. “But I’m all right.” 

“Glad to hear it. How’s the head?” 

“Fine.” 

“No more pains—no delusions?” 

“No sir.” 

“T’d like to have a squint at the wound 
presently, if you don’t mind. Interest- 
ing case—very.” 

Harry rose suddenly, his face the color 
of ashes. 

“Sorry, sir,” he muttered, “I’ve got a 
lot to do now. Later perhaps.” And then 
without a word he took up his cap and 
fled incontinently from the room. 

There were but two other officers pres- 
ent, but they stared at him as he went 
out, for the conversation across the table 
had drawn attention. 

“H’m!” remarked the Major into his 
cofiee-cup. ‘Surly chap, that. Consid- 
ering I saved his life—Croix de Guerre, 
I see?” 

“Yes, sir,” said a lieutenant. “Just 
joined up. Worried, maybe.” 

“Not much worried about me, appar- 
ently,” said the Major. 

Harry went straight out to his billet, 
locked the door of his room and sank 
on the edge of his bed. The situation was 
horrible. This man of all men who had 
seen Jim Horton through the hospital! 
Suppose out of professional curiosity the 
fool came nosing around! Was Welby 
now with the regiment? Harry cursed 
himself for the hurry of his departure. 
Would the man suspect anything? Hardly. 
But Harry couldn’t take a chance like : 
that again. A second refusal of the Major’s | 
request would surely make him an object 
of suspicion. And the wound in the shoulder—there was none! 
Damn them all! Why couldn’t they leave him alone? 

He couldn’t face the thing out. It was too dangerous. Already 
he had had enough of it. And yet what was he to do? Yester- 
day he had thought he read suspicion of him in other men’s eyes. 
They seemed to strip him naked, those hundreds of eyes, to be 
gazing at the white, uninjured flesh where his wounds should have 
been. All this in a week only—and what was to happen in the 


” 


many weeks to follow? If this fool Welby had come, why wouldn’t 
there be other men of the regiment of the battalion who had been 
at the hospital at Neuilly also? They would catch him in a false 
statement, force him into a position from which he could not 
extricate himself; and then what? The Major, the Colonel— 
what answer could he give them if they asked to see his 
wounds? 

To Harry’s overwrought imagination the whole army seemed 
joined in a conspiracy to bring about his ruin. To go about his 
work seemed impossible, but to feign illness meant the visit of a 
doctor, perhaps Welby himself. He would have to go on, at least 
for the day, and then perhaps he would think up something— 
resignation, a transfer to some other unit. 

He managed to put through the day, still wondering why men 
looked at him so strangely. Was there anything the matter with 
his appearance? In the afternoon the youngest of his lieutenants 
approached him kindly. 

“Hadn’t you better take a run down to the hospital, sir?” he 
asked. “You look all in.” 

Harry stared at him stupidly for a moment. 

“Oh, I’m all right—just—er—a little stomach upset.” 

The youngster saluted and disappeared, and Harry went back 
to his quarters. There was no wonder that he looked “all in.” He 
hadn’t dared to go to the mess-table since morning, and he hadn’t 
had a drink since ‘yesterday. Tobacco had ceased to have the 
desired effect upon. his nerves. He felt like jumping out of his 
skin. The thing couldn’t go on. He was “all in.” A short leave 
of absence which might give him time to pull himself together 
meant being gone over by a doctor; it meant showing his scarless 
shoulder. Impossible! There was only one thing to do—to quit 
while there was time, before the truth came out. The moré he 
thought of his sit- 
uation, the more 
clearly this course 
seemed indicated. 
To disappear  si- 
lently — in the 
night. It could be 
managed; and 
when he didn’t 
come back, per- 
haps they would 
think that the 
wound in his head 
was troubling him 
again, and that he 
was not  respon- 
sible for what he 
did—or that he 
had met with foul 
play. They could 
think anything 
they chose, so long 
as they didn’t 
guess the truth. 
And they could 
never learn ‘the 
truth, unless they 
examined his body 
for the wounds. 

But they weuld 
never find him to 
do that if he ever 
got safely back of 
the lines. He had 
ae managed it before. 
He read: Shall be alone He could do it 
in rue de Tavennes to- again now,  be- 
night eight. Forgive and cause he wouldn’t 
don’t fail. — Moira.’” have to trust to 

blind luck as he 
had done back: of 
Boissiére Wood. 
The more he thought of his plan, the more he became obsessed 
with it. At any rate it was an obsession which would banish the 
other obsession of the watching eyes. It was the dark he craved, 
the security and blessed immunity of darkness—darkness and soli- 
tude. He wouldn’t wait for the ordeal of the morrow. To-night! 

And so, driven by all the enemies of his tortured mind, and 
planning with all the craft of a guilty conscience, he arranged 
all things to suit his purpose, passing beyond the village with the 
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avowed purpose of visiting a friend in another unit, and then losing 
himself in the thicket. 

He traveled afoot all night, using his map and making for the 
railroad at St. Couvreur, and in the early morning breakfasted 
at a farmhouse, telling a story of having lost his way and craving a 
bed for a few hours’ sleep. He was well provided with money, 
and his host was hospitable. He slept awhile, awoke, and no one 
being about, searched the house for what he sought. He found 
it in a wardrobe upstairs—a suit of clothing which would serve; 
and leaving some money on a table, he made off without ceremony 
into the thicket, covering a mile or so in a hurry, across country; 
then he found a disused building in which he tore off his uniform 
and donned the borrowed clothing, leaving his own, including its 
Croix de Guerre under a truss of straw. 

It grew dark again, but he did not care. In a village he man- 
aged by paying well to find a bottle of cognac. His cares slipped 
from him. Nothing mat- 
tered—not even the rain. 
His soul was set free. He 
paid for a good lodging and 
slept, warm inside and out; 
next day he purchased a 
better suit of clothing and 
then boldly boarded a train 
for Paris. 

It. was extraordinary how 
easily his liberty had been 
accomplished. They would 
look for him, of course. 
The M. P. would bustle 
about, but he had given 
them the slip all right, and 
they would never find him 
in Paris. Paris for a while, 
and then a new land, where 
no questions would be asked. 
Curiously enough, the only 
human being he seemed to 
think about, to regret, in 
what he had: done, was 
Moira. . His thoughts -con- 
tinually reverted to the ex- 
pression on her face the 
night Jim had surprised 
them in the studio. Its 
agony, its apprehension, so 
nearly depicted the very 
terrors that had been in his 
own soul. He remembered 
hazily, too, that she had 
been kind to him when 
Quinlevin had left him there 
to watch her and he had 
finished the bottle of Irish 
whisky. Then again in the 
morning she had awakened him and started him upon his way back 
to his post, while the expression of her face had shown that she 
was-trying to do her duty to him even when her own heart was 
breaking. She had had a thought that even at this last moment 
he still had an opportunity to “make good.” He felt that Moira, 
his wife in name only, would know the pain of his failure. » Quin- 
levin would sneer; Jim would shrug; but Moira would weep-and 
pray—in vain. “HE 

Harry had cared for Moira in his strange selfish way, permitted 
Quinlevin to use him for his own purposes, hoping for the fortune 
that would bring ease and luxury for them all, and with it a 
glamour that he might turn to his own account and win the girl 
to a fulfillment of their marriage vows. But Jim had dashed the 
cup from his lips, Jim, his hero brother—now like himself an 
outcast! So there were to be two of them then, after all. It 
served him right. Harry Horton found a malicious pleasure, in 
the situation. If he wasn’t to have her, Jim shouldn’t, either. He 
wasn’t going to give his brother the pieasure of reading his death- 
notice in the morning paper. He, Harry Horton, would just go on 
living, whatever happened, and he knew that without the evidence 
of his death, Moira would never marry again. 

Harry had gathered, in a cloudy way, the general meaning of the 
visit to the Duc de Vautrin at Nice, and had wondered at Moira’s 
consent to go with Quinlevin on such a mission after what she 
must have heard that night. But he had been in no humor to 
ask questions the next morning, and knew nothing whatever as 


“What is it, Pi- 
quette?”’ 

“Your broder— 
*Arry!”’ she gasped. 


to the prospects of success for the undertaking. It looked very 
much as though, with Jim Horton in on the game, the mission 
was dubious. And yet Quinlevin might succeed. If he did, there 
would be enough money to stake Harry in a new life in some 
distant part of the world. This was the price that they would 
pay for immunity—and Harry would go. He knew now that Moira 
was not for him. She had settled that matter definitely the night 
when he had come in drunk from the rue Charron. 

He reached Paris and lost himself in Montmartre, avoiding the 
old haunts. There he found new acquaintances and many buvitles 
to soothe the awakening pangs. Many bottles—moments 0! lu. 
cidity—how long would it be before Moira and Quinlevin returned 
to the rue de Tavennes? He would have to sober up. Things 
weren’t bad at all now. What difference did it make to anyone 
but himself what he did or what he became? It was his own 
life to do what he pleased with. And it pleased him to do what 

he was doing with it. He lauched 
at the amusing inversion. Good 
joke, that! 

But he would have to go down 
to the studio in the rue de Ta- 
vennes and talk things over. No 
use quarreling with Quinlevin. 
Everything amiable and frieni(ly. 
No. 7, rue de Tavennes. If Moira 
wasn’t there, he’d go in and wait. 
Her studio—his too. Perhaps a 
little of the Irish whisky and a 
doze— 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE Petit BLEU 


HE road to Paris was long 

by the way Jim Horton and 

Piquette had chosen, but without 

mishap they came through Geneva 

and Lyons, reaching their des- 

tination at the end of the second 

day. Of the further adventures 

of Monsieur Barry Quinlevin and 

his apostle Tricot they had learned 

nothing, though they had scanned 

all the newspapers upon their 

way, for any echoes of the ad- 

venture at the Hotel de Paris. 

Jim Horton had spoken little of 

Moira, but as they neared their 

journey’s end, the birth-certificate 

and other papers still secure in 

Jim’s inner pocket, he was sure 

that however difficult and painful 

his decision to desert Moira at 

the critical moment, Piquette’s 

counsel had been wise. Moira had fled from him, and he knew 

now that her convictions had laid a barrier between them which 

no further effort that he could make would ever pass. Pity he 

felt for her, deep and abiding, for she was so helpless and now 

more than ever alone. But he had done his duty as he had seen 

it, drawn Quinlevin’s sting and opened Moira’s eyes to ‘his per- 

fidy, throwing a light along the path into which that perfidy was 
leading her. 

He and Piquette had tried to picture events in the hotel at Monte 
Carlo after their flight: the helpless men lying in the dark, await- 
ing the morning, Moira’s probable return with Nora Burke, and 
their liberation. As to what Moira would do after that, they could 
not decide. Her flight to Paris without money seemed impos- 
sible, and yet for her to remain with her spurious father after 
this awakening seemed also impossible. Piquette had related to 
him parts of her conversation with the girl, and Horton had 
listened, aware of Piquette’s motives and the hopeless impediments 
to the success of her efforts. 

Piquette spoke no more of love; nor did Jim Horton revive 
the topic which had given him a more awkward half-hour than 
he had ever spent in his life; but he showed her by every act a 
consideration that touched her deeply and made the friendship 
that she asked of him a thing sacred to them both. What the 
future held for him was yet to be fully revealed, but as yet he 
could not see it clearly. With the collapse of Quinlevin’s scheme 
it was probable that all the vials of his wrath would be turned 
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upon Horton, who would be denounced to the military authorities, 
no matter what happened to his unfortunate brother Harry. It 
was necessary, therefore, until the birth-certificate and the evi- 
dence of Horton and Piquette were all placed with Monsieur de 
\autrin’s legal representative, that Horton remain hidden and 
that Piquette avoid all contact with her friends of the Quar- 
tier. It seemed also the part of prudence for Piquette to remain 
for a while away from her apartment, keeping in touch with her 
maid, who would bring her clothing and letters to a designated 
lace. 

« It would have been much more sensible to have killed Tricot,” 
laughed Horton when they were established in rooms in his ob- 
scure lodging in the rue Jean Paul. ‘He'll come poking about 
with a brand-new knife and revolver, and then we'll have the 
devil to pay all over again.” 

“I’m not sure,” said Piquette. 

“We'll take no chances. And when 
this business is finished, if Monsieur de 
Vautrin doesn’t do his duty by you, 
I'd like to take you away from Paris, 
Piquette.” 

“Where, mon Jeem?” 

He shrugged. “To America. Where 
else?” 

But she shook her head like a solemn = j 
child. 

“No, mon petit. You will not wish ; 
to be taking me to America. One can- | 
not change one’s destiny like dat. You © j 
s‘all not ’ang me like a millstone aroun’ i 
your neck. My place is ’ere, in Paris, 
where I am born, an’ if de bon Dien * 
will, where I s’all die. As for you, mon 
ami, all will be well. De vrai gamine 
is born wit’ de what you call—second 
sight. It is I, Piquette, who say dis to 
you. 

He glanced at her curiously, aware of 
an air of fatalism in her words and man-_ 
ner. 

“How, Piquette?” he laughed. 

She shrugged. “I don’ know, but I 
believe you s’all be happy yet.” 

“With her, you mean?” he asked. 
“Not a chance, Piquette. That’s done. 
But if I can help her—” 

“Yes. You s’all ‘elp ’er, mon ami. 
I know.” 

He smiled gently, and then thought- 
fully lighted a pipe. 

“You've got Cassandra beaten by a 
mile, my little Piquette.” 

“Cassandra?” 

“The greatest little guesser in all his- 
tory. But she guessed right—” 

“An’ I guess right, too, mon ami. 
You see.” 

He smiled. ‘Then I wish you'd guess 
what’s happened to your silly friend De 
Vautrin.” 

“Silly!” she laughed. ‘“Dat’s a good 
word, mon ami.” She shrugged. ‘“ ’E 
will come one day—” 

“In a week—and here we sit cooling 
our heels with our evidence all O. K., 
burning in our fingers. If he doesn’t 
arrive to-morrow, I’m going to find his avocat.” 

They had examined the birth-certificate with a magnifying glass, 
and there was not a doubt that the final a of Patricia had been 
added to Patrice, also that the word male had been changed to 

female by the addition of the prefix. With Nora Burke as Quin- 
levin’s only witness, and Horton and Piquette to oppose her, there 
would not be the slightest difficulty in disposing of Barry Quin- 
levin’s pretensions. But Horton still worried much about the 
fate of Moira, for it was difficult for him to conceive of her 
resumption of the old relations with the Irishman. And yet it 
could not be long before Quinlevin returned to Paris; and what 
would be Moira’s fate unless she accompanied him to the rue de 
Tavennes? Perhaps she was there now. Already four days had 
elapsed since the flight from the Riviera, and of course there had 
been ample time for Quinlevin and his ill-assorted company to 


Jim turned the 
knob and entered 
the studio. 


return. Horton wanted to go to the rue de Tavennes and try 
to learn what had happened, but Piquette advised against it. 
Until the responsibility for the papers was shifted to De Vautrin, 
she did not think it wise for him to take any risk of danger. 
Jim Horton demurred, but when he saw how much in earnest she 
was, he consented to remain in hiding a few days longer. 

Late the following afternoon, Monsieur de Vautrin not yet hav- 
ing returned, and while they still waited, an astonishing thing hap- 
pened; for Piquette’s maid, under cover of nightfall (as was the 
arrangement), brought the letters from the Boulevard Clichy, 
and arnong them was a petit bleu addressed to Jim Horton. He 
picked it up gingerly in his fingers as though it had been dyna- 
mite and curiously scrutinized the envelope. It augured badly 
for his security in Paris if many people knew so readily where he 
was to be found. De Vautrin perhaps? 
Or— 

He tore the envelope open quickly, 
Piquette looking over his shoulder. It 
was in French, of course, and he trans- 
lated as he read: 

“*Shall be alone rue de Tavennes to- 
night eight. Forgive and don’t fail. 
—Mora.’”’ 

He read the lines over and over, and 
stood a moment as though transfixed 

with its significance. “Forgive!” That 
was the word that stood out in black 
letters. What had come over her? Did 
this mean that driven to desperation by 
the situation in which she had found her- 
self, she had been forced against her will 
to plead with him for sanctuary? ‘Or 
was it help that she needed? Whatever 
the real meaning of the message, there 
was no doubt in Jim Horton’s mind:as 
to where his duty lay. 

But Piquette was already questioning 
Celeste rapidly. 
“When did this petit bleu arrive?” 
“Not an hour ago, madame.” 
“You are sure?” 
“Yes, madame, positive. I myself 
received it from the messenger.” 

“Very well, Celeste. You will return 
to the apartment, and if any other mes- 
sage arrives, be sure to bring it at once.” 

“Yes, madame.” , 

“And be sure to take the roundabout 
way, and be sure that you are not fol- 
lowed.” 

“Yes, madame.” 

When the woman departed, Piquette 
took the blue slip from Jim Horton’s 
fingers and sat by the gas-light, reread- 
ing it slowly and thoughtfully. 

“T must go, of course, Piquette,” said 
Jim quietly. 

“Ves, mon ami, you mus’ go. An’ 
yet there are some t’ings I don’ on’er- 














“What, Piquette?” 

“Tt is strange. dis sudden change of 
min’ of Madame ’Orton,” she replied. 

“She wants me—needs me,” said Jim, 
unaware of the pain he caused. 

Piquette shrugged. 

“T could ’ave tol’ you dat at Monte Carlo,” she said dryly, “but 
to ask you to come to ’er—it’s different, dat.” 

“And yet she has done it—” 

“De character of Madame ’as change’ a great deal in a few days.” 

“Something must have happened. Her position! Think of it, 
Piquette.” 

“I do. It is mos’ onpleasan’. But I t’ink you would be de very 
las’ person she would sen’ for.” 

“Who then? Piquette, I—” 

She rose and handed him his message. “You mus’ go,” she said 
with a shrug, “an’ dere is not much time. But wit’ your permis- 
sion, mon Jeem,” she added firmly, “I will go wit’ you.” 

“You, Piquette!” he stammered dubiously. 

But she smiled at him. 

“Ah, mon vieux, I s’all not intrude. (Continued on page 86) 






















Play-lime 


By BURNS MANTLE 


“JHE end of the actors’ strike left the*gay Rialto in New 
: York gasping but garrulous. Everybody had some ex- 
planation to make of it. The managers had won, they said, 
because the actors had been forced to forgo the satisfaction 
and power a “closed shop” would have given them. The 
actors were the victors, the actors insisted, because (1) they 
had never insisted on a “closed shop’—which would have 
denied employment to any but “union” actors—and (2) be- 
cause the terms of settlement guaranteed them all the re- 
forms for which they had contended—. e., a limited number 
of free rehearsals, extra pay for all over eight performances 
a week, no more half-salary periods for the dull weeks before 
Christmas and Holy Week, and fairer treatment in the 
matter of the money they would be expected to. spend -for 
costumes, particularly shoes, stockings and gloves, which 
previously they had been asked to provide. 

Speaking generally, however, the period of readjustment 
was noticeably free of bitterness and attempted reprisals. 
David Belasco promptly forgot all about his threat never 
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‘Ruth Chatterton in “ Moonlight and Honeysuckle.” 


to produce another play if the actors came off victorious. George 
Cohan smiled grimly but affably at any reference to his having 
said he would spend the last cent of his fortune and take to running 
an elevator in preference to resuming his prestrike relations ‘with 
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Ethel Barrymore in “Déclassée.’ 


the Actors’ Equity Association; and “though Winchell Smith did 
voluntarily withdraw from the producing firm of Smith and 
Golden, because, as he said, he had lost heart and had no liking for 
trade-union geniuses, his friends knew that other causes con- 
tributed importantly to that alibi. 

As I writé, the theater world of the East is again enjoying the 
beneficent rewards of a period of peace and prosperity. Orchestra 
chairs have advanced in price from two dollars to three dollars, 
with three dollars and fifty cents a common charge for first-night 
seats and popular successes. The sun shines, and the histrions 
still congregate at 42nd Street and Broadway. But the plays, 
Heaven help us, are mostly worse than usual. However, being 
optimists, let’s to the good ones first. 

As the first of these I give you Zoé Akins’ “Déclassée,” the pro- 
nunciation being French, the locale English and American, and the 
characters cosmopolitan. 

Ethel Barrymore has not done anything so fine in her recent 
career as her performance in “Déclassée,” and the play itself is 
so far superior in workmanship and in content to anything the 
author has previously contributed to the stage that it is a pleasure 
to record their joint triumphs. 











“Déclassée” puts Miss Barrymore back 
in her ‘“Mid-channel” form, both 
figuratively and actually. She never 
was more lovely to look upon, and not 
since “Mid-channel” has she evidenced 
<q authoritative a grasp of that facile 
technique which is the gift of all the 
eloquent representatives of her line. 

In the Akins drama her rdle is that of 
a proud Englishwoman, the beautiful 
and popular Lady Helen Haden, who 
had lived recklessly but decently the 
years previous to the play’s opening. 
Married to an exasperating husband, 
she had sought a measure of repayment 
for the slight a scurvy fate had put upon 
her, by indulging an hereditary impulse 
for social and financial extravagances. 
At the play’s opening she forces the 
dissolute Sir Bruce Haden, her hus- 
band, publicly to apologize for a 
charge of card cheating he has placed 
against a guest in her home—a youth 
with whom she has flirted discreetly, 
and with whom she is secretly deeply 
in love. When later she learns the 
young: man is, in fact, a cheat, like a 
thoroughbred and a true aristocrat she 
does not hesitate to expose him, even 
though by doing so she involves herself 
in a scandal that means for her both 
divorce and social ostracism. 

Coming to America, Lady Helen 
gradually sinks to the level of the 
déclassée. So long as her jewels last, 
though she surrounds herseif with a 
queer assortment of friends, she keeps 
her family name unsullied. With the 
last jewel gone and poverty confront- 
ing her, she still is true to her code— 
hesitating even then at an alliance 
with an American millionaire because 


she considers such a way out of 
her difficulties would be degrad- 
ing. She is the last of “the mad 
Varicks,” but mad though they 
may have been, they always 
played the game. In ‘the end 
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Suzanne Willa 
in “ Nightie 
Night.” 
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the complicated tangle of her life is unwound 
by an accidental death, even as it was in 
“Mid-channel.” This time she steps in front 
of a fast-moving taxi and suffers a mortal hurt. 
She may have been careless; she may have 
been deliberate in that act; but death was not 
unwelcome to her. 

The Barrymore genius is not limitless, but 
within its limitations it is supreme. They may 
say of this Lady Helen that she is not repre- 
sentatively English, but they can never say 
that any other English-speaking actress can 
play certain of Lady Helen’s scenes more 
perfectly than Ethel Barrymore plays 
them—notably a scene in which, after 
her coming to America, she meets again 
a group of her older friends from home. 
She is hungry to hear of England, to 
feel their sympathy, to be again one 
with them; yet she fears the truth of 
their criticism and their unspoken re- 
proaches. Lady Helen is déclassée, and 
she knows it. At an adjoining table sit 
her American friends—three acrobats 
from the varieties, a musical-comedy prima 
donna, a teller of fortunes and the 
millionaire. This scene Ethel Barry- 
more played with such art and such fine 
gradations of emotion as no other 
American actress commands, and few 
actresses the world over could equal. 

Her supporting company includes 
a very fine English actor, little 
known to American audiences, 

Claude King by name. He played 

the millionaire with a distinction 

of manner and a finish that is quite 
uncommon on any. stage. Vernon 
Steel was the unhappy card-cheat, Harry 
Plimmer the bad Sir Bruce, and the 
women included Clare Eames (a 
niece of Mme. Emma Eames), 
Beatrice Beckley Hackett (wife of 
James K.), Katherine Harris (who, 
before she divorced Jack, was Ethel 
Barrymore’s sister-in-law), Madeline 


Alfred Lunt in “Clarence.” 
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Delmar and Gabrielle Ra. 
vine. 


LAY-WRITING, I sus. 

pect, fascinates Booth 
Tarkington as golf does the 
middle-aged athlete. ft 
seems so absurdly simple 
and yet proves so surprising- 
ly difficult that he is never 
quite able to conquer it, or 
Satisfied to leave it uncon. 
quered. 

The Tarkington successes 
in the theater, judged by his 
critics (a captious crew of 
“pro’s” in his case) have 
never quite equaled par and 
frequently have fallen be. 
low a decent duffer score, 
“Beaucaire,” for example, 
even with such aid ag 
Richard Mansfield was able 
to give, never rose above the 
rank of artificial comedy, 
“The Man from Home,’ in 
the writing of which Harry 
Leon Wilson shared honors 

and royalties, made a 

great deal of money and 

won a big popular suc- 
cess on the appeal of its 
homely humor and what 

the critics refer to as 
“patriotic hokum,’’ 
rather than on _ its 
merits as a play. 

Both “Mister An- 
tonio’’ and “The 
Country Cousin,” the 

latter written in col- 
laboration with Julian 
Street, were classified 

by the same judges as 
being distinctly second rate. 
In these plays it was inex- 
plicable to them how so 
human a novelist could be- 
come so. artificial and 
theatrical a playwright. Yet 
Mr. Tarkington, spurred on 
by a determination to con- 
quer, rather than by any 
need of the financial re- 
wards, seeing that he is 
probably the best-paid writer 
of fiction in America, has 
persisted as a_ playwright 
with such a good show of 
sportsmanship that all his 
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Fae pleased this season to credit 
peng - him with a conspicuous suc- 
new Ziegfe cess. His “Clarence” is the 


Midnight Frolic. comedy-farce success of the 


new season, and easily the 
most workmanlike of his plays. If it embrace 
a lingering trace of artificiality in dialogue 
and lack something of that human contact 
which heretofore has seemed most necessary 
to lasting popular success in the theater, it 
is so decidedly superior in freshness of 
characterization and viewpoint that it more 
than makes up for that lack. 
The hero is Clarence—just plain Clarence, 
because no member of the voluble Wheeler 


family will ever give him time to explain 
that the rest of the name is Smith. When the 
war came, Clarence was drafted. He had ac- 
quired something of a reputation as a coleop- 
terist and probably knew more about the 
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of the world by kissing the 
Wheeler maid. 

Clarence is engaged by Wheeler 
as a sort of private secretary and 
sent to the house in the hope that 
he may be able to do something 
to divert the family attention 
from his harassed employer. Any 
man who had driven army mules 
without swearing (as Clarence 
was reported to have done), must 
be possessed» of unusual qualities 
of some sort. 

Three weeks at the Wheelers’, 
and Clarence, quite without con- 
scious effort, practically reorgan- 
izes the establishment. He is " 
made the confidant and friendly 
advisor of Bobby, and so much 
the idol of Cora that she forgets 
her violent attachment for a 
middle-aged grass widower with 
whom she had thought seriously 
of eloping. 

His playing of the saxophone 
and his appreciation of poetry and 
the moon so lure Stepmamma 
that she forgets her jealousy of 

Miss Pinney, and finally 
he effectually provides a’ 
climax for the new- 
born household 
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Catherine Huth, Bobbie Kern and Camille Guintini in “Happy Days.” 








home life of the beetle than any other living human, but in 
the army they set him to driving mules in Texas. After- 








ward, thanks to his proficiency on the saxophone, he was Queenie Smith 
transferred to the band. in Roly-Boly 
Discharged from the army, and finding a world Eyes. 











made safe for democracy strangely uninterested in 
ordinary bugs, Clarence went in boldly for labor in 
the rough, and sought employment of one Wheeler, 

a captain of industry with a capital C. Now, Mr. 
Wheeler had no use for an entomologist in his busi- 
ness, but when he discovered that Clarence, await- 
ing an appointment in the Wheeler outer offices, 
had made the acquaintance of the irrepressible 
Wheeler children, Cora, fifteen, and Bobby, seven- 
teen, and by them been confidentially informed of all 
that was happening in the Wheeler household, he 
decided it was safer to employ him than to let him 
wander idly about the world repeating what he had 
heard. Yet all that Clarence had learned was that 
Mrs. Wheeler, the children’s young stepmother, was 
jealous of Miss Pinney, who was Cora’s guardian, and 
that Master Bobby had gotten him- 

self into trouble trying to 
prove he was a man 
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harmony 
by taking 
the govern- 
ess away 
with him as 
his affianced wife, 
when he receives a belated govern- 
mental appointment. 

The dialogue is bright with the 
Tarkington wit, and the producer, 
George C. Tyler, has succeeded in 

casting Clarence so skillfully. that 
the best values of the Tarkington 
characters are preserved. 









Belle Story, Arthur 
Geary and Lalla Selbini 
in Happy Days.” 
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by LARENCE” was really written 

to fit the engaging personality 
of the young man who plays the name 
part, an actor new to New York named 
Alfred Lunt. A lucky young actor is Mr. 
Lunt. Last .season- when “The Country 
Cousin” was sent touring with Alexandra 
Carlisle in the name part, Eugene O’Brien 
was playing opposite her. Eugene, hav- 
ing many picture-engagements, could 
not think of leaving home, and Lunt 
was engaged to-replace him. He is a 
















personable youth of- twenty- 
six, with a nicely developed 
sense of comedy, reminding 
the old, old timers of William 
Gillette when that actor was 
playing “The Professor.” Mr. 
Tarkington, meantime, had 
been thinking of writing the 
“Clarence” comedy, but had 
no one in mind. for the part. 
The moment he clapped eyes 
on Lunt, however, this hero 
took on the appearance and 
characteristics of that actor, 
and the play was really not 
only written for Lunt but 
around him as well. Not once 
in a generation is an unknown 
actor permitted to make his 
Broadway début under such 
favoring auspices. 

Mr. Lunt’s success has 
justified both Mr. Tyler’s and 
Mr. Tarkington's faith in 
him. It is related that when 
he learned he would be 
obliged to play a bit upon the 
saxophone and strum a chord 
or two on the piano during 
the action of the play, he im- 
mediately began the study of 
these instruments, seeking instruction 
in ‘every week stend in which “The 
Country Cousin” played. 

In the cast with him is young Helen 
Hayes, who was so successful in “Dear 
Brutus” last season and who makes 
Cora Wheeler very live and very in- 
teresting as an ingénue. Glenn Hunter 
is the Bobby, and gives what those who 
know this type say is a very lifelike 
performance. The Tarkington adoles- 
cents (on the stage) are always rather 
extravagantly overdrawn to me, but I 
dare say my own lack of experience 
with the kind is responsible. Elsie 
Mackay plays the pretty governess 
prettily; Mary Boland is a trifle over- 
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superficial as the 
stepmother, and John 
Flood gives authority 
to the part of Wheel- 


Francine Larrimore in “Scandal.” 


MILDLY purposeful, gener- 

ally interesting and highly 
amusing American comedy is 
called “Adam and Eva’—pur- 
poseful in that it is a further ex- 
posé of a characteristic weakness 
of American family life, interest- 
ing because the story is well told 
and arausing, both in the bright- 
ness of its dialogue and the situa- 
tions evolved. 

James King is a rich man sur- 
rounded by a family of extrava- 
gant idlers. Julie, his eldest 
daughter, has brought him an un- 
ambitious son-in-law. Eva, her 
sister, has gone in heavily for 
society and the pastimes of the 
débutante. Aunt Abby, his 
sister-in-law, runs his home 
after the fashion of the well-mean- 
ing incompetent, and Uncle 
Horace, his cousin, is a polite 
parasite who “came to spend a 
week-end and stayed fifteen 
years.” 

Despairing of ever curing them 
of their weaknesses or of making 
them useful members of society. 
King purposes to cut off all their 
allowances and put them to work 
on a New Jersey farm. Oh. 
horrors! The thought of work is 
fairly staggering to them. Surely 
he must be suffering a mental 
breakdown! Suffering or not, he 
refuses to give up his plan. 
Whereupon, with the connivance 
of the family physician they 
scheme to ship him off on a long 
vacation. 

He is quite as smart as they 
are, however, and though he 


agrees to go, he plans to leave a substitute father to take his 
place at home—one Adam Smith, the young business manager of 
his copper-company. This young man has never had a family. 
but he has family theories, like many another happy bachelor. 
and he believes that if he ever-has a chance to put -his. theories 
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Ruth Shepley in “Adam 
and Eva.” 


to the test, he can 
make a success of 
family life. 

With Adam in- 
statigd. os 
“father,” King 
departs for 
South America. 


The family is 
soon up in 
P arms. Eva, for 


one, refuses to 
speak to her new 
parent when he de- 
clines to advance 
her money for her 
bridge-games, and 
Julie threatens to pawn 
her jewels when Adam 
will not honor her C. O. 
D.’s (“call on Dad” is the 
girls’ definition). His problems 
are measurably intensified when 
Adam falls in love with Eva, but he 
holds to the rules he has laid down. As 
a last resort and in the faint hope of bringing 
them to their senses, he reports the failure of the King business. 
With all their money gone he tells them frankly that either they 
will have to go to work to make a home for “poor Father” to 
come back to, or sit idly by and wait for him to take up again 
the burden of their support. 

They decide in this crucial hour to show the real stuff that is in 
them. The girls and Aunt Abby go to the New Jersey farm, and 










there ‘establish a market for fruit and honey. The son-in-law 
becomes a salesman for “snappy” clothes, and Uncle Horace 
takes up. the sale of life-insurance. When Father returns, every- 
body is industrious and happy—and Adam and Eva have dis- 
covered. their love for each other. 

Guy Bolton and George Middleton are the authors. They 
are the young men who wrote “Polly with a Past” for Ina 
Claire last season, and who gave George Cohan the idea for 
“Hit-the-Trail-Holliday” two or 
three years ago.» Otto Kruger and 
Ruth Shepley play Adam and Eva, 
and a wisely-chosen cast- includes 
Ferdinand Gottschalk, Courtenay 
Foote, Berton Churchill, Regi- 
nald Mason, Roberta Arnold and 
Adelaide Prince. 






















ERSONALLY, Ina Claire is as 
successful as the actress- 



























heroine of “The Gold Dig- Ann 

gers,” which is the new Andrews in 
play Avery Hopwood has “Up from 
written and David Be- Nowhere.” 


lasco has staged 
for her this year, 
as she was in 
“Polly with a 
Past” last 
year; but the 
play itself, 
robbed of its 
beautiful Belasco 
setting and skillful 
Belasco casting, 
would, I fear, prove 
rather a tawdry af- 
fair. 

There are, so 
those who know 
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them say, hundreds of little “gold 
diggers” circulating around the theater 
district of New York. They are:the 
pretty salamanders of Broadway, 
chorus-girls mostly, who “dig”. their 
gentlemen friends, the “Johnnies,” for 
gold and costly jewels and give little 
in return. A gh pane ue 
‘ misunderstood set of youngsters, who 
wi tae and Olive Tell squander their youth on late “parties” 
in Civilian Clothes. and barter their good looks and high 
spirits entertaining gay old boys from the West and gayer young 
boys of the East. They earn all they get, believe Mr. Hopwood. 

The heroine of this play is Jerry Lamar, once a show-girl, now 
a prima donna. Jerry is one who knows her way about; and though 
she lives in a Belasco apartment no ordinary actress’ salary could 
pay for, she also lives with her simple little gray-haired mother, 
and that makes it all right. 
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Jerry has taken under her wing Violet Dayne, of the chorus, 
a colorless lamb in Lucile clothing who needs protection. Violet 
is loved by a perfectly good boy with five.millions; but she can’t 
marry him because his uncle; who is his guardian, objects ‘to’ wel- 
coming a chorus-girl into the family. Chorus-girls are all alike, 
says Uncle, and all bad. - 

So Jerry undertakes to prove to Uncle that he is all wrong. 
Bring him to her, says she; and while she is playing down to his 
idea that a chorus-girl is, in fact, as bad as she is painted, Violet 
will appear so simple and sweet by contrast that Uncle will wel- 
come her with open arms. 

As it turns out, Uncle is fascinated rather than repelled by Jerry, 
and being noble when liquored, drinks too much champagne one 
night and proposes marriage to her. At which psychological 
moment Jerry calls Mother and dismisses him. The next day 
Uncle returns to beg her forgiveness—and renew his proposal. 
He also is willing then to accept Violet as his niece, and all’s swell. 

“The Gold Diggers” is an illuminating observation of life in 
the “vulgar Forties” of New York—never very convincing, but 
reasonably bright as to speech and amusing in its choice of char- 
acter types. Ina Claire has not much artistic depth, but she is 
attractive, well poised, pretty and graceful. 

Bruce McRae plays the uncle, and Jobyna Howland scores a 
comedy hit as a statuesque show-girl grown weary of posing as 
the Statue of Liberty and the equally impressive “Battle of the 
Marne.” Pauline Hall, who had her own triumphs in the days of 
“Erminie” and “The Little Tycoon,” enjoys briefly an echo.of her 
past, when she reappears as Cissie Gray, once the toast of New 
York, but now reduced to “peddling soap,” and is generously 
welcomed by the audience for old times’ sake. H. Reeves-Smith 
and Louise Galloway are also in the cast. 


N interesting story of one young actress’ courage has drifted 
eastward with the coming of Cosmo Hamilton’s “Scandal” 
to New York after its sensational success in Chicago. 

Francine Larrimore, the heroine of that drama, was ever so 
eager to play the rdle, and so she applied for the part. But, they 
told her, she would have to play a “society débutante,” a creature of 
strange moods and stranger movements; how, after her years of 
aping the soubrettes, could she hope to do that? She replied that 
~she could—and proceeded to give them her idea of how it should 
be done. 

So far, so good, her judges confessed. But there was also a 
pronounced suggestion of adenoidal obstruction in her speech— 
very cute and characteristic in farce, perhaps, but not at all nice 
in comedy. Very well, replied Francine; she would see to that. 
From the theater she marched straight to a hospital and there had 
the offending obstructions removed. She could not speak so very 
clearly at rehearsal next day—but she was there, and all opposition 
to her melted before so fine a display of courage. She was given 
the part and has won the highest success playing it. 

“Scandal” has found the competition in New York somewhat 
stronger than it was in Chicago. Still, it is sufficiently entertain- 
ing and sufficiently human to appeal to the ladies, who weep quite 
unaffectedly at the plight of the outrageous little liar who swears 
she has been secretly married to the hero and then weeps when 
he turns the tables on her and refuses to retire from her room the 
moment she orders him to. I have never been able to decide 
whether they weep because they love Charles Cherry and are 
sorry to see him so humiliated by the minx, or because they fear 
harm is to come to the innocent Francine. 

However, weep they do, and there are many curtain-calls after 
_Mr.:Cherry has thrown the key to the room at Francine Larrimore 
and announced that if he and she were the only two human beings 
on a desert island he would build her a hut at the furthermost end 
and treat her as he would a man. 


+ he “Civilian Clothes” Thompson Buchanan has employed a real 
war-theme—and wasted it, some critics insist, on a farce in 
place of using it to better advantage in the legitimate comedy. 
Wasted or not, “Civilian Clothes” is a favored entertainment with 
the multitude, and that continues to be the answer with play- 
wrights and producers alike. 

Captain Sam McGinnis, A. E. F. and likewise D. S. C., is the 


hero of “Civilian Clothes.” Over there, he came upon a beaute- 
ous young Red Cross lady who, despite the colonel’s orders, had 
made her way up to the front lines. She was a proud Southern 
beauty and spirited. Captain Sam was in love with her in a flash, 
but he ordered her back, none the less, and “treated her rough” 
when she refused to go. Which fairly swept her off her feet. 
The next week; in billets, they were married. They had a wild 


seven-days honeymoon after that, and then Captain Sa) went 
forward again and his bride returned to Paris. Afterwar:). News 
came that McGinnis had been killed in the Argonne, and his youp, 
wife of a week came home to Louisville. “a 

At home, she decided not to tell her folks that she ha. been 
married and widowed. It would necessitate so many explanations 
She would mourn her hero in secret. And then, one day, ( uptaiy 
Sam came to call. He was not nearly so dead as reporte:!. And 
he was gotten up fit to kill in “civvies.”» His suit was “snappy,” 
his shoes horrendous yellow “dogs,” his tie a vivid red anc green 
Also he brought his trench manners with him and was proud to 
inform her that his father was “the best cobbler in Racine.” This 
Captain Sam she had never known before—and all the snob jp 
her prompted her to feel that she never wanted to know him again 
Certainly not as a husband! 4 

She told him so. The news pained, but it did not crush him, 
In fact it convinced him that she was a snob and sadly in need 
of treatment. He had fought for a year to make the world sate 
for democracy, and he might as well devote another month or two 
to the job. So, learning that his wife’s mother was in nee: of a 
butler, he applied for the place and was accepted. 

Which is where “Civilian Clothes” slips off into farce. Cuptain 
Sam in livery is an amusing butler, and he manages not only to 
discourage all his wife’s other suitors, but he makes her ex. 
ceedingly jealous as well, with the result that her capitulation at 
the evening’s end is complete. When he returns to his hote! room 
in the last act, he discovers that she is there ahead of him and 
that she has come to ask his forgiveness. 

As it turns out, Captain Sam is really an exceptionally able 
civil engineer and they are about to send him to play’s end— 
which, as you know, is in South America—at a salary of twenty- 
five thousand a year. With that incentive to kindness, his wife 
would probably let him wear yellow shoes with his evening clothes. 

Thurston Hall, a good actor and a typical stock-company |ead- 
ing man, was brought East to play Captain McGinnis, after 
originating the part in Mr. Morosco’s Los Angeles company. He 
thoroughly justifies his choice by giving an excellent performance. 
Olive Tell is the shallow beauty who is the heroine, and good 
performances are given by Marion Vantine, William Holden, 
Edward Mackay, Isabel Irving and Glen Anders. 


_ OONLIGHT AND HONEYSUCKLE?” is a rather thin lit- 
tle comedy written by George Scarborough and played in 
her mildly assertive but always agreeable comedy manner by 
Ruth Chatterton, but it brings to notice one James Rennie, Cana- 
dian born but American by naturalization, and a youthful leading 
man who promises to become increasingly popular hereabouts. 
In “Roly Boly Eyes,” a vaudeville thinly disguised as musical 
comedy, we find “Queenie” Smith, and “Queenie” is some little 
personage. Last season she had the distinction of being selected 
for the position of premiére danseuse in the important ballets of 
“Petrushka” and “Le Coq d’Or” at the Metropolitan. She could 
have gone on as a leader of the ballet, but “Queenie” discovered 
that she could sing as well as dance, and so she took to musical 
comedy. “Up From Nowhere” is a Booth Tarkington-Harry- 
Leon-Wilson bit of comedy drama fluff. It concerns the adven- 
tures of a “new American,” a self-made and successful shipowner, 
half Portuguese and half Irish, with a sprinkling of Swedish and 
some Italian in his ancestry, who stumbles upon a belated romance. 
The Hippodrome, of course, we have always with us, and praise 
be for that. Without it there would be no place to send Aunt 
Emily or the children, nor any chance of so completely satisfying 
Uncle Si’s interest in diving Venuses that, seeing them, he is 
willing to return quietly to Dutchess County satisfied that he has 
indeed seen everything. The best of the early-season farces is 
“Nightie Night,” with the “nightie” in the title rather than in 
the play. It was written by Adelaide Matthews and Martha Stan- 
ley, and is therefore reasonably free of suggestiveness. The first 
big melodrama of the year is “The Storm,” in which Langdon 
McCormack, the author, introduces a patented forest-fire effect 
that is really quite thrilling. Helen MacKellar has scored a real 
success as the heroine with a beautifully sustained characterization 
of a difficult réle. Samuel Shipman’s newest comedy, called “First 
Is Last,” is said, in the advertisements, to be “funny enough to 
make a wooden Indian laugh.” As soon as I can find a wooden 
Indian, I shall take him to see “First Is Last” and let you know 
the result. I found it rather sad. Grace George has also been 
unfortunate in her choice of a comedy with which to open her 
season, having selected one by Mark Reed entitled “She Would 
and She Did.” But, as the wits are saying, she would but she 
didn’t, for the little play has already been laid away. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


ELLOWS said that in 
rowing out to get Cot- 
ter, he forgot all his bitter- 
ness. Cotter may have been 
the only man Fellows ever 
hated,—other than himself, 
—but he could not see the 
man die in the little storm- 
disordered lake, die trying 
to reach shore. Ad _ said 
that he did not know what 
his emotions were other 
than such as prevailed upon 
him to try—at some risk— 
to rescue merely a human 
being who was trying to 
save his life. 
Fellows tried, but could 
not do it. The wind was with 
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by H. WESTON 


THIS is the story of a spiritual vampire—of the strange young-old man Sidney 
Cotter, who was beloved of women, who never did them obvious harm and who yet 
somehow fed his soul-thirsty spirit upon them. Only wise Dr. Sent perceived this, 
and understood how he had mentally and emotionally ruined Mrs. Grenfield, who 
had loved Cotter. So Sent feared the result of Cotter’s friendship with the widowed 
Mary Burr, whom Sent himself loved, and feared the adoration felt for Cotter by 
Mary’s three daughters Grace, Alice and Ethel. And then, while on a visit to the 
north woods, Sent learned from his guide, Ad Fellows, of a girl whose friendship 
with Cotter had driven her to suicide. Sent hurried back to Burr Place——only to 
find that Ethel had fled with Cotter and that Alice had disappeared in a fit of 
jealous dementia. Sent and Mary found Alice wandering in the woods late at night, 
clad only in her nightdress. Ethel’s brother Alfred came home and promptly set 
out in pursuit of Cotter and Ethel—and was killed in an automobile accident dur- 
ing that pursuit. Cotter and Ethel were married and went to the north woods. 
Ten days later Dr. Sent received a wire from Ad Fellows: “Come at once.”’ And 
when he arrived, he was met by Fellows with the news that Cotter and Ethel had 
been drowned in a storm on the small lake on which their cottage was located. 
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He told John Sent that 
he rowed for fully a half- 
hour about the spot where 
Cotter had gone down. He 
wanted company; he wanted 
companionship; he wanted 
a human being. He wanted 
some one living to whom he 
might talk. He was so 
lonesome and appalled that 
he wanted even Cotter. 

The lake calmed down. 
The wind had died down, 
and Fellows was alone in 
a great placidity of which 
he could be no part. 

“T was terribly lonely,” 
he told Sent. “I mean the 
loneliness which is almost a 
horror. I never had felt 
alone before. I had too 


him, but it was against Cotter, and the contest was over before 
Ad could get his boat on the scene. Cotter had disappeared, just 
as the girl had disappeared. They had gone as Emily had gone. 

Ad said that he had never known loneliness before. He thought 
he had known it in this lake after Emily had died in it, but now 
he knew he had been mistaken. He not only was alone. He was 
alone with a bittern and a heron, a few kingfishers, a loon and 
a flying mallard in a spot which now buried and had but recently 
held happy other human beings. They had been obliterated 
suddenly. 

Fellows said that what made the event even more appalling was 
the fact that just then the squall of wind died down, as suddenly 
as it had started up. The surface of the lake which instantly 
responded to an incentive, just as quickly responded to a sedative. 
It grew calm within twenty minutes. 

There was a white froth along the shore where it was rocky 
or sandy. There was a white froth in the sedges, but the wind 
had subsided, the waves even dying down; and Fellows was alone 
on the lake. 

Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-PressCorporation. All rights reserved. 


Now all the loveliness of the sky and the lakes 


many illusions. 
I was in a desolation 


and the woods after the storm was lonely. 
for the first time. 

“I did not know what exactly to do. The girl and Cotter were 
dead. Some one would have to be notified. We'd have to try 
to find the bodies. And yet I didn’t want people coming into 
the lake,—not just then—bringing their practical helpfulness and 
their uncomprehending human ideas—just then—into a place 
which had been the scene of so much beyond their comprehen- 
sion. 

“I was lonely, but that would only make it more lonely. I 
decided not even to go to the Browns that night. I'd watch at 
the lake, and in the morning I’d go to the Browns. I figured that 
you would get my telegram the next morning, and that if you 
cculd, you would start that night. I blamed myself that I had not 
been more specific in telling you why I wanted you.” 

“I knew you would not have sent the telegram at all,” said 
Sent, “unless it had been the gravest. emergency.” . 

“Subconsciously I must have realized that,” said Ad, “but it 
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occurred to me afterward to reproach myself. Anyway, I knew 
I had enough time to get into town the next day and meet the 
morning train, and I did not. go. to-tell. anyone what had hap- 
pened in the lake that evening. _I wanted time to find out in 
my own way all that had happened. 

“The sky had cleared for the evening except in the west, where 
the last of the sun had purple portals, and I decided to row over 
to the house on the island. I passed directly over the spot where 
Cotter’s boat had been turned over. There was a sandbar there, 
with lily-pads floating on the water, and as I passed over the 
bar, I saw something white. The water was mirrorlike. I turned 
back and saw that the girl’s body was lying on the sand. She had 
clung to the lily-stems, and it wasn’t more than six or seven feet 
deep. 

“T anchored the boat on the bar and dived in. It wasn’t hard 
to bring the body up, but it was hard to get it in the boat. I 
finally managed to get a bit of rope out of the boat. Then I 
secured the body and was able to climb into the boat, holding 
one end of the rope, and then bring the body to the surface and 
get it over the side.” 

Fellows’ look became one of self-reproach, and he said: 

“T am sorry to tell you. all these things, because they must 


torture you, but it seemed to me that a complete record ought - 


to be given some one.” 

“Tt should,” said Sent, “and you must tell it to me. I remember 
that this girl was one I had seen grow up from babyhood. It 
doesn’t seem that it could be Ethel.” 

“She was lovely. -I thought the picture I saw in the cabin was 
lovely, but this dead girl, even dead, with the animation gone, was 
lovelier. I knew there could not be 
any hope, but-just the same I worked 
nearly two hours at resuscitation after 
I had beached the boat on the island, 
and it was dark before I gave up. 
Then I went into the house and 
lighted the lamps. 

“Tt was appalling. A little wind 
had come up after twilight and was 
soughing in the hemlocks. A great 
horned owl a quarter of a mile back 
was crying, and the night was dark. 
It was the utter desolation of human 
hope of happi- 
ness. 

“T carried the 

body into the 
house, wrapped 
it in a rain-coat 
and laid it on 
the bed. I was 
- determined to 
find out, if I 
could, _ before 
anyone else, the 
answer to it. 
You may imag- 
ine what an ex- 
perience it was 
All the realities 
of life had 
broken through 
my guard of il- 
lusions. I could 
not escape 
them. 

“T do not 
know whether I 
did right or wrong. I suspect I did 
wrong. I hunted for papers. I wanted 
to identify the girl and know something 
about her. I found two letters. One 
was in an envelope, sealed and stamped. 
The other was unfinished. It was ad- 
dressed to you. I'll give them both to 
you. But first we'll take a drink. You 
must because you'll need it yet, and 
ahead there is a cranberry marsh which 
I remember as having more red and 
speckled brown berries and more sun- 
shine and smell of balsam than any other 
place.” 


He rowed for fully a 

half-hour about the 

spot where Cotter 
had gone down. 


=—= 


Ad handed the bottle of whisky to Sent. John found that Fel. 
lows’ suggestions had irresistibility. He made alcohol and alco. 
holism something preposterous. He made them plausible and es. 
thetic. This was outrageous to Sent’s intelligence. It was more 
outrageous that his intelligence did not operate, and that Feilows’ 
suggestion did. 

“TI am. beginning to think,” said Ad as Sent took a drink, “that 
the end has come for me up here. I don’t believe that I can sur- 
vive these events. I think I must have a memory and pot a 
prospect. You know I told you I never had a plan. Now | am 
beginning to fear that I can’t just stay on any longer. But here’s 
the letter which was for you and was not finished. I wouldn't 
have known that it was for you, but he had addressed the envelope 
before he finished the letter. Otherwise it’s just to ‘Dear John.’” 

Ad gave Sent the envelope and the unfinished letter. 

“And heére’s the other one,” he said. “It was sealed.” 

It was addressed to: “Mrs. Beulah Grenfield.” 

“T suppose it’s got to go to her,” said Ad, “but you're best to 
decide that. If I thought it would help anything to open it, I’d do so 
—I’d have done so. I haven’t any scruples any more at all, but I 

knew that if you 
thought it was im- 
portant to open it, 
you'd do so, and 
you'd know better 
than I would.” 

He gave both 
letters to Sent, 
who put the one 
to Mrs. Grentfield 
in his pocket and 
read the one which 
had been begun to 
him. 

Cotter’s purpose 
in writing was not 
revealed in the un- 
finished letter. Its 
tone was one of 
ironic candor. It 
indicated a good- 
natured con- 
tempt for Sent— 
the first time Cot- 
ter ever had com- 
mitted himself to 
that mood. There 
was an indication 
of an intent to do 
a kindness, but to 
feel no kindness in 
doing it, to do it 
with a sneer. 

What Cotter had 
written was in rail- 
lery, but it revealed 

a selfish, egotistic contempt 
for a man who served others 
and not himself; and yet Cot- 
ter’s purpose was apparently 
to serve Sent in some way 
and not himself, unless he 
served himself in gratifying 
a desire to make his superi- 
ority of idea and act in life 
manifest. 

Sent could not gather what 
Cotter had tried to tell him 
in this letter, which evidently 
he had laid aside for the boat- 
ride on the lake. He could 
see how Cotter had permitted 
himself an expression of the 
real animosity which had pre- 
vailed between the two of 
them. Sent always had disliked 
Cotter the more for his con- 
cealment of this condition. 
John could not help showing 
that he disliked Sidney. He 
disliked Sidney the more be- 
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cause he was able to put a conventional cover 
over emotions which Sent knew prevailed. 

Fellows had been driving the ponies and 
looking ahead at the trail in silence while 
Sent puzzled over the letter. 

“Have you any idea what he may have 
had in mind in writing this?” John asked. 

“] merely glanced at it,” said Ad, “merely 
to see to whom he was writing.” 

“Of course,” said Sent. “I forgot that 
it was not a public document. He says: 
‘A life of serviceability is generally of dis- 
service to its essence, which is itself.’ Why write me at 
that precise moment? ‘A martyr is of satisfaction usually 
only to himself... .. The greatest accomplishment of 
egotism is to do something for some one else which the 
other person does not want done, but which the doer in- 
sists shall be done for him.’ Then again: ‘I have a real 
purpose in writing this, and it is to suggest a policy which 
will serve your happiness and Mary’s happiness and her 
children’s happiness. Virtue is very stupid, John, and 
martyrdom is very silly. Tell Mary—’ That’s where 
he ends.” 

“He had some purpose,” said Ad. “I don’t know 
what it was, but I think that it also caused him to write 
the other letter.” 

“The one to Mrs. Grenfield?” 

“That’s my guess,” said Ad. “It may be very wrong, 
but it’s an intuition. We’d better consider what we are 
going to do now. Ina mile and a half we'll be at a point 
on the chain of lakes where we can get a small motor- 
boat and leave the ponies. If we want to go first to my 
place, that will save some time. If we want to go first 
to Mr. Williams’ place and use the telephone to send any 
telegrams, we might as well keep driving right along.” 

“What do you think?” Sent asked. 

“My judgment would be to drive over to Williams’,” 
said Ad. “Is there anyone you can telegraph about this 
girl's death?” 

Sent already had thought of that. 

“I can telegraph Anna Ford,” he said. 

It was unfair to a woman who had experienced so much sorrow 
and suffering to put this tragic task on her, but Sent knew that 
she was able to do it, and he could not communicate directly with 
Mary. There had to be an intermediary unless he were able to talk 
directly and personally to her. He had to take Ethel’s body home 
—possibly also Cotter’s, if it were recovered. 

“I can’t do that without explaining first,’ he said to Ad, “and 
I can explain through Anna Ford. She'll manage somehow. It 
will nearly kill her, but she will do it.” 

“Then we'll go to Williams’,” said Fellows, “and telephone in 
a telegram; and I’d mail this other letter—the one to Mrs. Gren- 
field—from Williams’ mail-box. Some one will be going in to- 
morrow morning. It will be taken in. If I’m right in my intu- 
ition, you’ll learn something later from her which will explain what 
he intended to write to you and didn’t finish.” 

They drove on to Williams’ cottage. Fellows had _ keys. 
They opened the cottage. Fellows lighted candles. Sent tele- 
phoned to the telegraph-office, at the nearest station, a message to 
Anna Ford. It was difficult to tell her that Ethel had been found, 
as she had been found; but Sent knew that no matter what agony 
it gave her, she would find the finesse to tell Mary. Later he 
could talk to Mary. It was a relief to know that he could not, 
except by using the most unkind method and an unjustifiable one, 
tell her what she had to know. 

He and Fellows then went to Ad’s house, and from there to 
the Browns’ farm. The stolid northern farm family was kindly 
but did not have the habit of expressive sympathy. It was by then 
late afternoon. Two of the daughters and the husband of one 
were then in the island cottage where the body of Ethel lay. 

“We'll row over,” said Fellows, “and Dr. Sent and I will stay 
—_ They can come home, and to-morrow we'll see what can be 
done.” 

Fellows explained that he had_ telephoned the nearest under- 
taker.to come over and care for two bodies. 

“I thought we might find the man’s,” he said. The undertaker 
Was ‘sure to be there in the morning. 

_“We have been searching the weeds all day,” said Brown. “We 
didn’t have any luck. I think we'll find it in the morning. We 
found Emily in the weeds the second morning.” 

Sent and Fellows relieved the girls and the man an hour later: 








“I carried the body into the house, wrapped 
it in a rain-coat and laid it on the bed.”’ 


“These are my last days up here,’ said Ad when they were 
alone in the house of the hemlocks on the island. “Experience 
has done a little too much for me. I can’t stay after what has 
happened. But I might as well make it as comfortable as I can 
just now. The fire needs a couple more logs. I'll get them.” 

When he came back, with the logs in his arms, he said: 

“Life becomes ironic if it submits to a collapse. Things must 
happen, and we who survive them. must survive them as long as 
we can. We must not go under until we really do. I am not 
going to ofier you a drink, but I am going to take one myself.” 

Cotter’s body was found the next morning by Brown and one 
of his sons. 

“Tll go back with you—and them—if you don’t mind,” said 
Ad to John Sent. “I don’t believe I want to stay even another 
night up here, just now. I may come back. My shack’s all right 
just as it stands. I have a little money, and I can find a quiet 
place in the city. I know I mustn’t stay here.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


NNA FORD had told Mary. The house had its blow. Sent 

performed the offices of the closest friend without seeking 

an intimate talk with Mary. His instinct was toward reserve, for 

the time. Her very dearness to him made him aloof when her 
sorrow was, to him, inviolable. 

Sent had still to have his talk with Mary when Mrs. Grenfie'd 
came to his office. He remembered that Fellows had said she 
would come. When he saw her, he was conscious that he also 
had had instinctive knowledge of her coming. He could see in- 
stantly that something had been settled for her. In the face 
which had been beautiful and had nobility, there was now tran- 
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quillity. So long as Cotter lived, there had been torment in her 

imagination. What, more happily, might have been, had been 
existent only as something constantly denied. Now he was dead, 
and it was all a part of the past. The future had been relieved 
of distress by the fact that it had died. The past had been 
relieved of a burden because it had no future. It now could be 
satisfying, because the future was not tormenting. 

“IT only know what I have read in the papers of Sidney’s 
death,” she said. “Do you know more?” 

“Ves, a little more,” said Sent. 

“They merely said that he was drowned in a northern lake near 
Deerfield, while he and his young wife were on their honeymoon. 
I did not know he had married. That was what you feared. Was 
she very young?” 

6 

“We knew that was his disease. You knew it.” 

“The marriage was what I tried to prevent, and didn’t because 
I was so stupid and awkward.” 

“Of course you could not be either,” said Beulah, saying it 
casually as if it asserted itself. “Was she very pretty? Was she 
lovely as well as young? I know she was. Tell-me what you 
know of his death.” 

“The man who saw him die knew me, and knew I knew Sidney,” 
said Sent. “He found Sidney on the lake with a young girl. 
There had been a tragedy of Sidney and another young girl whom 
this man had liked: The young girl had drowned herself. The 
man finding Sidney back=on the lake with another young girl was 
in a terrible dilemma and sent for me. Before I could get there, 
the accident happened and both were dead.” 

“He didn’t die‘meanly!” Beulah exclaimed. 

“No, he didn’t. He died with physical courage. He 
did everything he could in the storm to save the girl, 
and then he fought so desperately for his own life that 
the man who hated him and was watching him and who 
wanted to kill him and wanted to see him die, risked 
his own life rowing out to him, but failed to save him.”’ 

“T knew he was not a physical coward,” said 
Beulah. “But you and I knew he was a spiritual 
coward, a maniac jn hhis spiritual torment. That 
is what made me despair of being anything to 
him. He was afraid. He wanted youth... . 
He wrote me a letter.” 

“T know he did,” said Sent. “Fellows, the man 
of whom I have spoken, found two letters. One 
was unfinished. It was to me, and I couldn’t 
understand it. The other was to you. It was 
sealed. I mailed it. Fellows said he knew that 
your letter contained the explanation of the un- 
finished letter to me. He said you would tell me.” 

“That is why I came to you,” said Beulah. 
“Tt was a curious revelation of Sidney’s mind 
and soul that he should want you to know this, 
and that he should want me to argue to you 
that what he said was true. Of course he as- 
sumed that you would get his letter to you. He 
knew this knowledge was peculiarly within the 
province of a woman’s understanding. 
That is why he wanted me to reinforce 
him. He wanted me to tell you that 
what he said was true. Sidney must have 
had ah underlying but sincere admira- 
tion for you.” : 

“The letter which he began to me and 
did not finish,” said Sent, “was purely 
ironic. We never had and never could 
have any friendship.” 

“And yet he wanted to serve you.” 

“That was never apparent.” 

“Tt is apparent in what he wrote to 
me. He wrote me that all through your 
life of service to others you had wanted 
one thing for yourself——Mary Burr,— 
and that you did not know how to get 
her.” : 

John Sent arose abruptly. 

“T know I am terribly presumptive,” said Beulah, “but please, 
Dr. John Sent who have been so wonderful to me, let me use my 
own judgment—even if it distresses you.” 

“T was startled,” said Sent. “That was all. I had imagined a 
great many things that Cotter might have meant to tell me, but 
not a thought of that subject had occurred to me. That was why 











































I was startled. It was so utterly alien to any consideration which 
had entered my head.” 

Beulah looked at him with a smile of the greatest sympathetic 
understanding. ‘ 

“And you wont mind my saying, of the utmost intimacy to 
your heart. John Sent, for my own good I have: been candid 
with you regarding myself. Now for your own good I am going 
to be candid with you regarding yourself. I am the physician 


. how, and you are the patient.” 


“Certainly,” said Sent. 

He came back to his chair. 
strative, but it was sincere. 
to prove sincerity. 

Mrs. Grenfield opened her bag. 

“T’ll read his letter first,” she said. 
ried. This is what he writes: 

“ ‘Beulah, I am up in the woods for a bit of a rest in a change 
of activity, and the placidity..of the woods has produced a mood 
to be of help to some one elSe. It may be ironic, but I think it js 
genuine. I have known a great deal of happiness in my life and 
am happier now, probably, in spite of years, than I have been 
before. As you know, I-did not cross the meridian of life with- 
out consideration of the: consequences. As soon as I finish this 
letter to you, I will write one to Dr. John Sent. In the letter to 
Sent’ I-shall tell him something which may outrage him, as an 
invasion of his spiritual privacy. Sent and I have been so far 
apart that I may outrage him more by the manner iin which I say 
what I have to tell him, than by the thing I do tell him. 

““T can talk wholesomely to you, but there are 
reservations in my attitude toward Sent and in 
his attitude toward me, barriers which we erect 
out of our distrust of each other, out of his dis- 
like of my Aharacter and my envy of his, which 
will make # impossible for me to be myself when 
I write to*him. I probably shall try to conceal 
this in some fashion which will offend him. As a 
matter of fact, I do admire John Sent. I admire 
character and achievement wherever I see it. I 
don’t always find that I like it. One frequently 
admires things which one does not like. I might 
like it if I found that I could be it. I can’t. 

“*T have no character, I have only likes and 
distastes, aversions and passions—possibly a de- 
sire to be helpful if it requires nothing of me. 
The desire to tell you everything of me, which 
always was an obsession with me, is strong 
now.’ ” 

Mrs. Grenfield dropped her hands, with the let- 
ter, from the reading posture, to her lap and 
looked at Sent with the fondest satisfaction. 

“That was true,” she said. “It 
was part of his fascination. His de- 
sire to be, with me, just a tired boy 
at the end of a day, with a perfect 
gurgle of narrative, with his head 
on my knee—with no _ considera- 
tion of me whatever, with no thought 
that I might have had ideas or experi- 
ences. Just himself, but all of him- 
self to me. Not always tired, of 
course. Sometimes vibrant with ideas, 
with himself in the core of all of 
them. - I always thought he would 
have been a wonderful son.” 

She raised the letter again. 


His acquiescence was undemon- 
He never had’ to be demonstrative 


“He doesn’t say he is mar- 


“T was just “Sent can’t possibly understand 
about totake that what I am going to tell him is 
adrink,” he the truth. You, I know, will be. con- 


vinced it is. One of Sent’s many 
charms to me has been his absolute, 
stanch, undying devotion to an ideal. 
It has cost him things that most-men 
hold essential to their lives: He 
never has wavered, so far as I know. 
When we were children, or young 
people, John had no other sweetheart than Mary Scott. She 
is now Mary Burr. John never has allowed anyone to enter his 
emotional life but Mary. And he’ll never get Mary, except for me. 
‘There is a reason, which I’ll not explain, why I should, if I can, 
do something for Mary’s happiness!’ 

“That, evidently, was as far as he (Continued on page 92) 


said, “‘to the 
most wonder- 
ful thing in 
the world. Now—I 
think I'll take two or three.”’ 
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OU wouldn’t recognize my son, aged two, as a Fundamental 
Social Experiment, if you should see him. His chuckle 
and his fat legs and his rumpled rompers would fool you into 
thinking that he is just an average infant, with no burdens on his 
small shoulders except those self-imposed and relating to the 
sand-pile, the pup, and a certain blear-eyed doll of the male 
gender known as Nubby. You would like him if your taste runs 
to dirty sweet little boys of the pudding variety. You wouldn’t 
like him if you prefer drawing-rooin babies with neat faces and 
fortunate manners. But at any rate you would upbraid me for 
calling him such a name as I have, for by all the rules of Stork, 
Holt & Co., infants are described in cooing epithets. But Bill 
is a Fundamental Social Experiment—I must insist upon it, though 
as a fatuous mother I also modestly allow that he is really the 
most admifable specingen of young human life I have ever seen. 
It’s all very easy for me to speak thus lightly of Bill and his 
impressive title now that he is here, safe and sound. But I assure 
you that before he came—years before he came—I had wondered 
and worried about him and about his relation to 


The Job 
Baby 


The Story of a Business Woman’s 
Fundamental Social Experiment 


By ADELINE 
SINGLETON 


had no interest, joining the spinsters in their classrooms and libra- 
ries, 

At that point the forward movement for women rather lan- 
guished. It was all very well for your dependent relatives to 
work; but your wife—God forbid! What does a woman want to 
work for, when she has a husband to keep her, etc., etc.? 

But since then, married women as well as unmarried women 
have dug into the business, the professional, the industrial, the 
political world with incredible energy and astounding results. 
Women are working at everything, whether married, single, di- 
vorced, engaged, widowed or confirmed to single blessedness. Mar- 
ried women have proved that a husband is not such an incumbrance 
as male employers thought he was, that housekeeping is not an 
epic and exclusive career in itself,—with all apologies to Ruskin 
and the former anti-suffragists—and that a woman does not for- 
sake all her wit and intelligence when she puts a ring on her 
third finger, left hand. (If indeed she does. Many wives don’t, 
these days!) 

Women have had to be superwomen to do it. They have had 
to be better than men in order to be as good. They have had to 
run homes on the side, put up with small pay, overcome hostility, 
battle with their own physical handicaps. But they have won. 
And the best of it is that the blessed day has come when an em- 






































my job. For I am a working woman, and wag ae 
why Bill is a Fur:damental Social Experiment: be- |=" =< —>s- 
cause I found out how to make him and the job ——— ae =~ 
compatible, and so successfully that Bill is going jewe y Sgt 
to have a playmate next year, his very own brother Pic ym i_— = 
or sister, while I still hold my job. a 
This business of having children and holding , — 
down the job has been the one insurmountable (Jee ottees 
problem of the working woman for many years; © Ager: 
and so, when I find myself with the solution, I ny a 
feel very much like a lady Columbus with a real ee a é 
discovery to my credit. ie ie Be ae 2 
In the old days, of course, no woman was sup- a:: 
posed to do anything in the business world. That | - 3 
was flat, but fortunately, not final; for later, pub- 
lic opinion became extremely advanced, and de-  f, : ° 
creed that single women, if sufficiently mature, p 





might engage in the underpaid professions— 
school-teaching, music-teaching, library work, Peet 
These favored ones were preferably homely, and TYILIN 
necessarily unmarried. 


Then widows were admitted to the meager SS 


ranks. The public began to face the disturbing 
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fact that widows had to live, and graciously al- 
lowed them to pursue the vocations in which men 


“Boss,”’ I began, “I have a proposal to make to you:” 
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ployer forgets to ask an applicant whether she is married or not. 
It doesn’t matter! And that is just what women have long been 
saying. (One employer that I know says it does matter to him: 
he prefers married women in his office to young “flutterhearts and 
powderpuffs.” But he’s an extremist, and we wont count him.) 

But for all this progress, the biggest obstacle is still in the path. 
It’s simply that young married working women must not bear 
children. This is an unwritten law in the business world that is 
never broxen. To have children in the midst of a busit.ess career 
means to cut off that career forthwith. Employers say they 
cannot run maternity homes. If a woman is to have a child, she 
must return to her home and have it. An office is no place for her. 
There are two kinds of women, mothers and working women, 
and it is only fair to the employer to say that he has no faint 
jdea that one woman could be both. 

This is the snag against which thousands of married working 
women run every year. I know many of them myself, girls who 
choose between their work and motherhood, girls who retire from 
business definitely in order to have children, though retirement 
costs them no small pang and reduces the family income by one 
half. I know others who put off the children because they can’t 
afford to give up working, or because they are eager, keen young 
things who can’t bear to translate all their energies into a domes- 
tic life for which they have no taste or talent. 

And though the girls themselves have chafed bitterly against the 
condition, they have done nothing about it except to acquiesce. 
And it is their fight. Thoughtful people may deplore it, commis- 
sions may urge such concrete support as State maternity insur- 
ance; States may even grant insurance; but the employer still 
remains to be converted, and he is the only man who can really 
launch the new era. The cases must be won concretely in of- 
fice after office, shop after shop, factory after factory, before 
women may be sure that they 


ee, 
as my boss made for me when it came time for Bill. Wel] Tl 
get down to the story. 

There I was, the second year of the war, married to a yo 
Canadian who was invalided home and working for the Govern. 
ment on a small salary. I was about to have a child, and 
against this very thing. My husband was apt to be called again 
but not for months, probably, on account of his wounded leg. 
So far as actual maintenance was concerned, therefore, we could 
get along in a scant fashion. But we needed my salary, and I 
needed the job. I hadn’t worked for ten years without finding 
valuable niche in our business and without growing to love bysj. 
ness, and particularly my own position, with a real ardor, 

What was there to do but simply give up and sink back into 
my home, drudging along on small wages and glorying in my baby? 
For there was no doubt about it: if the baby called for that much 
sacrifice from us, he was going to be worth it. We knew tha 
But how splendid it would be, if I could take only a vacation, 
and then after the baby was. well started, if I could go oack and 
pick up my job and my salary and go on with life with the added 
joy of the baby at home! Ted and I speculated on the delights 
of that impossibility for hours at a time. 

I waited a couple of months before I decided to go to the boss 
and have it out. Ted put me up to it. He is a fine feminist and 
sympathized heartily with my viewpoint. I was just going to 
the boss meekly and blushingly, as all the girls do, accept his 
congratulations—mixed with his reproaches—and sneak out. That's 
the usual procedure. But Ted told me it wasn’t fair not to give 
him a chance at our big idea. I quailed at first, and then | 
accepted Ted’s challenge, still quailing some, however. Finally 
after a week of agitation, I marched into his office. And right 
here is where I introduce Friend Boss as a real hero. 

“Boss,” I began (I was scared to death, but I had practiced 

an attitude, and I assembled 








are not to be ostracized from 6 $ it then, head up, shoulders 

business if they venture to £ Z back, eyes front, and calm- 

have children. sy g ness reigning over all), “I 
(This is not so generally x a > ¥ have a proposal to make to 

true of professional women. ( ers you.” 

Women writers, painters and ae The boss grinned amiably, 

musicians can and do have — aa The poor innocent thing 








children in the midst of their 
professional. labor without 
much interruption. Great 
popular stars of the stage take 
time off to have children, 
and resume their work again 
the next season. Professional 
women, then, are not good 
test cases. I am speaking of 
women in real business occu- 
pations.) 

But let the employer take 
into consideration these two 
facts: 

Women are in business to 
stay. 

Women are the only mem- 
bers of the human race who 
can bear children. 

What is the employer go- 
ing to do about that? What 
is the answer, Q. E. D.? 
What answer is there but that 
business must be reconciled 
to natural law se as to give 
it room to operate? Business 
processes are not final and 
absolute, but natural law is; 
and so long as women must 
produce all the children that 
are born into the world, em- 
ployers of women must see 
to it that they help and not 
hinder an undertaking that is never easy at the very best. 

This is not a personal and private favor to women, but a public 
duty. And furthermore, until business is made more flexible for 
this purpose of giving women an opportunity to bear children, 
business itself is going to suffer. For under the existing system 
many of the best of the women will throw up business for children, 
and never return to business life. But few women who really 
love their work and want to work would resist a provision such 





I think I could have gotten her 
for nothing, after she saw Bill. 


thought I was going to sug- 
gest a new system for check- 
ing up Cost-prices, or a way 
to lure the incurably tardy 
Miss Cutler into the office by 
nine. 

And when I told him I 
was going to have a child the 
next January, and that I 
wanted a vacation without 
pay, and my old job back 
when I returned, the grin 
naturally faded, and the boss 
looked startled first, then 
thoughtful, and was. silent 
many minutes. 

Then he looked up at me. 

“By Jove,” he said, “you're 
going to have a baby, are 
you? Well, that’s fine for 
you, my dear. I’m very glad. 
And I guess we can arrange 
a vacation, with pay, if you 
don’t mind. I—” 

I was bowled over, and as 
a reaction from the worry of 
the whole thing, I just 
couldn’t keep the tears back. 
But don’t say that that’s the 
woman of it, for the boss 
suddenly began to snuffle and 
choke and snort too, and 
mumbling something about 
“valuable services” and “faithful employee,” he turned his back 
on me and went to reading his letters with prodigious energy. 

I went home to Ted in ecstasies, and the boss was enshrined 
immediately as our household god. 

“He’s a perfect old dear,” I pronounced him. 

“A very good sort,” agreed Ted. 

I went along and did my work twice as faithfully as ever before, 
through sheer gratitude. My assistant (Continued om page 104) 
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Illustrated by REA IRVIN 


HORTLY after midday, on June 18, the same being a bright 

and cheerful day, Jane Sprood’s telephone bell rang and Miss 
Sprood answered it. The famous female detective had been on 
the point of going down into the village to transact a bit of small 
business at her bank, and her renowned automobile, known as 
Jane Sprood’s Jazz Band because of its noisiness, stood at the 
curb. Jane Sprood herself was attired in her usual mannish 
costume, and her hard-worn hat was jammed on her head. 

“Well, what is it?” she called into the receiver with some annoy- 
ance. There was no reply, and she jiggled the receiver hook up 
and down angrily. “Central! Operator! Did anyone call me?” 
she demanded impatiently. “Do you think I have nothing to do 
all day but stand here and—” 

“Hello! Is that Miss Sprood?” a voice came faintly. “Am I 
speaking to Miss Jane Sprood, the detective?” 

“I’m Jane Sprood. What do you want?” 

“Is it the detective speaking?” 

“Now listen!” called Jane Sprood. “This is Jane Sprood. I 
said so once and I don’t mean to say it again. This is Jane Sprood, 
detective, of the firm of Jane Sprood & Miss Susan Perk, detectives, 
and if you want anything, say so. If you don’t, get off the wire. 
I’m a busy woman and—” 

The voice that replied was gentle and mollifying in tone. 

“I’m sorry to disturb you, Miss Sprood,” it said, “but something 
dreadful has happened. I need your services immediately.” 

Instantly Jane Sprood’s manner changed. 

“What is it, a murder?” she asked eagerly, for she had not 
yet had a murder case. 

“It may be worse—than that,” said the gentle voice. “Can you 
come at once? This is Mr. Bradley-Orr speaking—Mr. Augustus 
Bradley-Orr, 876 Willow Avenue. Will vou come at once, please?” 

“Tl be there,” said Jane Sprood, and she had jammed the 
receiver on its hook before she had finished the sentence. In 
another minute she was saying, over the phone: 

“Is that you, Susan Perk? Get your hat on; we’ve got a case. 
Start immediately. Hurry up.” 


As a precaution Jane Sprood slipped a dangerous-looking re- 
volver into her skirt pocket. By the time she had turned her car 
and was at Susan Perk’s curb Miss Perk was waiting, in a flut- 
ter of excitement. She was as unlike the mannish Miss Sprood 
as might be, although of the same age. Miss Perk was the sort 
of well-along-in-years maiden-lady one would more naturally asso- 
ciate with tabby cats and knitting than with detective adven- 
tures. 

“Have you got your pistol?” asked Jane Sprood abruptly. 

“My goodness, no!” exclaimed Susan Perk. “I hope, Jane 
Sprood, I’m not so foolish, at my time of life, as to meddle with 
that awful-looking instrument. It is safe where it is, Jane Sprood, 
and there it shall stay.” 

“Where is that pistol, Susan Perk?” Jane Sprood demanded. 

“Well, if you must know,” said Susan Perk, “it is down cellar 
in a tea-canister, in a garbage pail, in the stone washtub.” 

“Get it!” said Jane Sprood grimly. 

“Now, Jane—” 

“Get it!” 

Reluctantly Susan Perk entered the house. and when she re- 
turned, she had the pistol. It was in the tea canister, which she 
carried with great care and placed timorously in the automobile. 

“Humph!” said Jane Sprood dryly. “A lot of good that will 
do you if you have to use it suddenly! Where are the bullets?” 

She meant, of course, the cartridges. 

“In the canister,” said Susan Perk. 

Miss Sprood picked up the canister and shook it. The rattle 
of the cartridges and the thumping of the revolver against the 
sides of the canister assured her that Susan Perk was telling the 
truth. Although a revolver in a tin canister was not as quickly 
available as it might be, she felt that no more closely personal 
association with a dangerous firearm could be expected of Susan 
Perk in her present stage of development. She would have been 
less pleased if she had known that Miss Perk had bribed the 
butcher boy to entwine the revolver in about eight yards of wire 
to make sure the hammer would not, in some inexplicable way, 
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begin flopping up and down. The wiring had been done so well 
that even an expert would have required several hours in which 
to unwrap the wire. But Jane Sprood did not know this. She 
sent the automobile forward with a jump that made Susan Perk’s 
head jerk backward. Miss Sprood was a self-taught and what 
may be called a hit-or-miss driver. Sometimes she hit all the 
rough spots in the road, and sometimes she missed all the smooth 
ones. 

The home of Mr. Bradley-Orr, who was a middle-aged bachelor, 
stood on the outskirts of the village of Westcote in the general 
direction of Blackstone, and was a large, old-fashioned house in 
good repair. It stood in an immense tract of ground, much of 
which was cut up into flower gardens, in which Mr. Bradley-Orr 
spent most of his time. When Jane Sprood and Susan Perk 
walked up the long, neat gravel walk to the front door, the door 
opened to greet them, and an aged negro manservant received 
them. 

“Misto O’,” he said in a 
tone hardly louder than a 
whisper, “is a-waitin’ fo’ 
you. Kin’ly step dis way.” 

They entered the parlor, 
which was huge and high- 
ceiled, gloomy in its an- 
cient dark paper and chill 
even on this bright June 
day, for the blinds were 
closed. Out of this gloom 
—for the detectives were 
still blinded by their en- 
trance from the glaring sun- 
light—a soft, gentle voice 
greeted them. 

“Ah, Miss Sprood and 
Miss—” 

“Perk—Susan Perk,” said 
Jane Sprood. “She is my 
partner.” 

“Much pleased,” said Mr. 
Bradley-Orr, as if he were 
conducting an afternoon tea 
rather than merely receiving 
crime-chasers. 

Out of the dusk he now 
emerged and placed a cool, 
soft hand in Jane Sprood’s. 
It was so dark in the room 
that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that any- 
thing could be seen, but 
Jane Sprood was sure she 
was in close proximity to 
Mr. Bradley-Orr, for there 
was no doubting the friendly 
clasp of his hand, and she 
was quite certain that the white she saw must be his face and 
his snowy white hair. She had sometimes seen him at work in 
his garden. 

Mr. Bradley-Orr, kaving taken Miss Sprood’s hand, took Miss 
Perk’s hand. Although Miss Sprood did not know it, he took 
their hands at one and the same time, one in each of his. He 
held Miss Sprood’s hand until she jerked it away. 

“Well,” she said, making her voice even more rough than it 
seme =o was, “you phoned for me, didn’t you? What do you 
want?” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Bradley-Orr. “That is it. What do I want!” 

“You ought to know; you sent for us,” said Jane Sprood in a 
matter-of-fact tone. “If you don’t know, I'll tell you one thing— 
I’m a busy person.” 

“Wait!” said Mr. Bradley-Orr. 

He drew a small table from the wall to the center of the floor 
and placed three small chairs around it. 

“Be seated, please, ladies,” he urged. “You will pardon me if 
I close my eyes. May I take your hands?” 

“No,” said Jane Sprood flatly, “you may not.” 

For a2 moment Mr. Bradley-Orr was silent. 

“I hoped,” he said gently, “you might bear with me to that 
extent, considering the very remarkable mystery that I hope 
to ask you to solve. I hoped—I more than hoped—I should not 
have to tell you. I hoped you would, with me, feel it. Are you, 
either of you, psychic?” 














The door opened, and an aged negro manservant received 
se . . *. .* 
them. Misto O’,” he said, is a-waitin’ fo’ you.” 


“Great stars!” exclaimed Susan Perk, nearly jumping out of 
her chair. “What do you want us to do? See ghosts?” 

“Be still, Susan,” said Jane Sprood. “Don’t be a fool. There 
are no ghosts.” 

“If you will not clasp hands with me,” said Mr. Bradley-Or 
in his gentle voice, “let us sit still, Perhaps you may feel it,” 

Susan Perk moved uneasily. 

“Sit still, Susan,” said Jane Sprood. “Who knows what this 
will lead to? Remember, you are a detective. This may seem 
strange to you, Susan, but we may have far stranger experiences 
before our careers are ended. —If you told us what you expected 
us to feel,” she added, to Mr. Bradley-Orr, “we might come closer 
to feeling it.” 

“Mystery,” said Mr. Bradley-Orr in an awed voice, “a sense 
of mystery and crime; a feeling of undiscovered crime close 
at hand. It comes to me again and again. I do not know what 
it is or where it is, but it seems 
close at hand. There!” 

He uttered the last word so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly that Susan 
Perk gave forth a little squeal of 
fright. 

“Did you feel it? Did you sense 
it?” asked Mr. Bradley-Orr eager. 
ly. “It came to me then, again. 
Ah! Now! Now!” 

He drew a deep, quivering breath 
and lay back in his chair. Jane 
Sprood could see, now that her eyes 
were somewhat accustomed to the | 
darkness, that his eyes were closed, 
His chest rose and fell with the 
gasping for breath. A look of hor. 
ror spread over his face. 

“See it! See it!” he cried. “It 
is a murder. It is a corpse!” 

There was something startlingly 
convincing in his voice. When he 
spoke, it seemed that he did indeed 
see a corpse. Jane Sprood leaned 
forward and kept her eyes on his 
face. Susan Perk was frozen with 
fear. 

“It comes like that,” said Mr. 
Bradley-Orr, opening his eyes. “It 
grows stronger each time. Never 
before did I see the corpse—here- 
tofore it has been only a sense of 
crime committed. This time I saw 
the body. It was a dead body.” 

“Let’s go,” said Susan Perk nerv- 
ously. 

Jane Sprood settled herself more 
comfortably in her chair. 

“Go, nothing!” she said. “Go if 
you wish, Susan Perk, but I am here and I mean to get to the 
bottom of this. You may not believe in psychic phenomena 
except to be scared of them, but as a practicing detective it is 
my duty to believe more than one thing that I would not believe 
as a mere human being. Try it again, Mr. Bradley-Orr.” 

“I don’t know that it will happen again,” he said. “It does not | 
come when I wish, but when it wishes. But I’ll try.” 

He closed his eyes again. Almost instantly he uttered a cry of 
horror. He opened his eyes. 

“TI saw it,” whispered Mr. Bradley-Orr in an awed tone. “The 
corpse! The bleeding corpse. It was—I! I am the corpse!” 

“Now,” said Jane Sprood in her briskly professional tone, “we 
are getting somewhere. This is more like it. Susan Perk, did 
you understand what he said? Far be it from me to say I believe 
every shilly-shallying tale of ghosts, but such things as premo- 
nitions and second-sights do exist. It is well indeed,” she said, 
turning to Mr. Bradley-Orr, “that you sent for us and not for 
some fool medium. If there is anything in all this, it is a case 
for a detective. I never expected to detect a murderer for a mur- 
der that is not yet committed, but is going to be; but if it can 
be done, I dare say I can do it. Where were you cut?” 

“Cut?” queried Mr. Bradley-Orr. 

“You said you were bleeding,” said Jane Sprood; “you must 
have been cut somewhere.” 

“T did not notice that,” said Mr. Bradley-Orr. 
I will try to find out.” 


“If you wish, 
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“Do so,” said Jane Sprood, and Mr. Bradley-Orr closed his 
eyes again. 
Jane Sprood and Susan Perk watched him eagerly. 
“J can see,” he said in a dreamy tone. “It is my heart—a 
knife. It is a knife thrust into my heart.” 
“Back or front?” asked Jane Sprood. 
“Back,” said Mr. Bradley-Orr. 
“How are you lying?” 


“Qn my side.” 4 
“Are you sure you are dead? 
“Ves,” 


“Where are you? In what place?” 

“In my garden.” 

“What do you see near 
your dead body?” 

“Flowers.” 

“What kind of flowers?” 

“T can’t quite see what 
kind.” 

“Drat it!” said Jane Sprood 
with vexation. ‘Well, what 
is the knife like?” 

“It is a big knife.” 

“Well, describe it, can’t 
you?” 

“Tt has a wooden handle.” 

“What sort of a knife is 
it? Is it a pocketknife? Is 
it a kitchen knife?” 

“I can’t quite see.” 

Jane Sprood was leaning 
forward eagerly. 

“Well, the ground around 
you—what is that like?” 

“Like a flower-bed.” 

“Is it trampled? Are the , 
flowers trampled down? Are they trampled down as if there 
had been a struggle there? Are they crushed down as if your 
body had been dragged down?” 

“T wouldn’t know how to tell that,” said Mr. Bradley-Orr, 
opening his eyes. “It gets indistinct when I look close. It fades 
when I look too closely.” 

“Drat it!” cried Jane Sprood impatiently. 

She was now intensely interested in the case. Jane Sprood 
was no mean believer in the value of advertising, and she saw 
the fame that would accrue if she were the first to solve an 
uncommitted murder, using psychic means only. The thing was 
not impossible. If she could see into the future far enough, as 
pictured by Mr. Bradley-Orr, to gather a few clues, she and Susan 
Perk ought to be able to trace back to the murderer. Thus, if 
the knife-handle bore bloody finger-prints, and she could “see” 
the finger-prints clearly enough to make out their whorls and 
lines she might easily trace the would-be murderer. It might 
be the colored butler, for example. To establish a motive might 
not be hard. 

The great difficulty was, of course, to “see” clearly. The only 
way in which Jane Sprood could “see” was through the words 
Mr. Bradley-Orr spoke when in his semi-trance. If these words 
were gone, all was gone. There was then no murder, no case, 
nothing. All that remained was Mr. Bradley-Orr, Jane Sprood 
and Susan Perk sitting around a small table. It was extremely 
necessary that Jane Sprood see more clearly into the garden 
where the corpse of Mr. Bradley-Orr lay. In some way, so to 
speak, she must put a magnifying glass into the words of Mr. 
Bradley-Orr so that they might “see” such things as bloody fin- 
ger-prints, crushed rose-leaves and so on. 

“My goodness! Why can’t you see more?” she asked. 

“T think,” said Mr. Bradley-Orr hesitatingly, “it is because the 
psychic circle is weak. I cannot, alone, supply enough psychic 
fluid to intensify the psychic optic nerves.” 

That this was absolute nonsense, Jane Sprood did not know. 
To those not well acquainted with it, much psychic nomenclature 

and phrasing sounds like nonsense. 

“The psychic fluid created by the psychic circle,” said Mr. Brad- 
ley-Orr in a suppressed tone, “‘is like the electric fluid from a stor- 
age battery. Perhaps you know something about a storage battery?” 

“I have a dry battery in my automobile,” said Miss Sprood. 

“But, goodness knows, you know little enough about it, to my 
way of thinking,” said Susan Perk. 

“An excellent illustration,” said Mr. Bradley-Orr, ignoring Miss 
Perk’s remark. “A dry battery is much like the psychic 


“IT saw it,” whis- 

pered Mr. Bradley- 

Orr in an awed 

tone. — The corpse! 

The bleeding corpse. 
It was—lI!”’ 











circle. Each unit of a dry 
battery is like a unit in the 
psychic circle. If one or two 
units do not give enough 
electric fluid to start your 
car you ‘hitch on’ a few more. 
It is the same with the psy- 
chic circle. What units are 
in touch with me in the un- 
seen world, I do not know, 
but if you would join the 
circle—” 

“How do you mean?” asked 
Jane Sprood unbendingly. 

“T mean that if you, and 

perhaps Miss Perk, would 
join hands with me, your psy- 
chic values would be added 
to mine. I might have at 
my command the psychic 
strength necessary to sharpen 
the psychic optic nerves. I 
might see more clearly, more 
incisively.” 
“I am no more psychic than a stone ax is,” said Jane Sprood, 
“and I don’t know a thing about such things, but if you have any 
idea it will help you see better, I will say here and now that 
I’m here to do detective work and business is business.” 

With this she put her hands above the table. Miss Perk, more 
reluctantly, put her hands above the table. 

Mr. Bradley-Orr took one of Jane Sprood’s hands in his right 
hand and one of Susan Perk’s hands in his left hand. 

_ “If you ladies will join hands under the table, please,” he said 
in his gentle voice, “and try to think of my bleeding body lying 
in the garden— Do not speak. Now!” 

He rapped sharply on the table-top with a heavy ring that 
decorated his third finger and at the same time tightened his 
grip on Miss Sprood’s hand. He leaned back in his chair and 
closed his eyes. 

“You must be en rapport,” he warned. “You must not be re- 
luctant. You must wish to help. Your hand seems ever so 
slightly reluctant, Miss Sprood. You must wish to have me hold 
it in mine. You do wish to have me hold your hand, do you 
not?” 




















“Of course,” 
said Jane 
Sprood. ; 
“ ‘That is With a sweep ove: 
good,” said Mr. her head Jane 


Bradley - Orr. 
“IT can notice 
that you are 
holding my 
hand more firm- 
ly now. In a 
minute or two 
I will begin to 
see. I will see 
more clearly 
than I did. Now 
a salenece., 
please.” 

There was ab- 
solute silence in 
the darkened 
room. Now and 
then one of 
Miss Perk’s 
shoes creaked a 
little, for she 
wore shoes that 
creaked when 
their soles 
flexed. To Jane 
Sprood it 






Sprood gave the 
vase impetus. 


seemed as though the time were lengthening into hours. 
“Presently!” said Mr. Bradley-Orr. ‘Sometimes it takes some 


time to become quite en rapport. 


It takes some longer than 


others. I have a friend, Hinckley Martin, who is most difficult.” 


He paused. 


“Perhaps you know Hinckley Martin,” (Continued on page 105) 
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It’s a Woman’s 


If a woman knows how to feed 
one man, why not a thousand? 


By A WOMAN 


Illustrated by 


AST week I stopped at my grocer’s—now, do not fear that 

you are about to read a domestic story; you are not. 
Grocers do quite a business, aside from that domestic; my par- 
ticular grocer is a wholesaler, and I had called to discuss the 
prospects of ever acquiring an adequate supply of dried fruits for 
my hotels. As I went into his office, a young, well-groomed woman 
passed out with a swinging, sprightly step. The grocer noted my 
quick, appraising glance. 

“Nice-looking girl, isn’t she?” he asked. “She’s got charge of 
the lunch-room for the N. and W. plant. Feeds two thousand of 
them every day. They had a man there before, and I don’t mind 
saying, now he’s gone, that he was one of the worst grafters in 
the business. Never did any with me, because I wouldn’t fix bills 
to split with him.” 

“You have a good many women now, don’t you?” I asked. 

“Well, of course there aint many of them keeping stores,” he 
replied. “But in this hotel and plant and institution and restaurant 
business, it does beat all how they get along. Why, I have ten to 
one I had ten years ago. And if you ask my opinion, it’s be- 
cause the men that_would do that kind of work measured up as 
the biggest lot of grafters, and the women are, most of them, 
straight.” 

I don’t know whether he is right or wrong about the grafting. 
I do know that it is quite possible for anyone engaged to feed a 
large number of people to falsify on the bills for a long time 
without being found out; and I do believe that the majority of 
women in the business are, as my grocer says, straight. But the 
thing that struck me was the ten-to-one increase in ten years. 
When I was a girl, it was a woman who kept boarders, and a man 
who ran a hotel. It was a women who ran a tea-room and a man 
who ran a lunch-place feeding two thousand people. Practically 
all the stewards of clubs and of institutions were men. In that 
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day industrial plants and banks and large office-buildings had not 
yet discovered that it paid to keep their employees properly fed; 
but where location made a lunch-room a necessity, it was hired out 
to some man to manage. To-day I believe that nine tenths of 
these places are in the hands of women. 

Even the restaurants catering to men have come to them. The 
men’s grill in the biggest department-store in the country failed 
until a woman took it, worked in every position in it to find out 
what was wrong, and then made it the success it now is. Out in 
Detroit one of the largest motor-companies in the world openly 
admits that the twenty-two-year-old girl who is feeding their em- 
ployees is their most efficient worker—and this according to the 
cold-blooded estimate of an efficiency expert called in to analyze 
the plant. 

A woman I know is now estimating on what promises to be the 
biggest chain of tea-rooms in existence. She is figuring on them 
as profiting in two ways—to advertise certain teas, and to make 
money in actual service. Another woman is supervising the feed- 
ing of fifteen hundred employees of one of the biggest banks in 
the country. She had put into her hands over one hundred 
thousand dollars with which to design and equip an entire floor of 
the building with kitchens, pantries, cold-storage rooms, refrigerat- 
ing plant, general dining-rooms, special dining-rooms for officers of 
the bank, and so forth. She is on salary, and it is no mean salary; 
and she meets with the officers, at many conferences concerning 
the well-being of employees, as one of them. 

I could go on multiplying these examples of the positions women 
have come to occupy in this particular field, but I think you have 
had enough to convince you that here women have reached the 
highest notch; they can but go on with the business as the busi- 
ness itself goes on. According to America’s foremost woman 
philosopher, women have long committed something very much in 
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the nature of a crime by cooking for one particular man. But 
I think Charlotte Perkins Gilman would approve of this extension 
of the cooking for one man into a commercial project, demanding 
cooking for many men and wresting from the hands of “men only,” 
the job which has been thrust on women for generations. Men 
used calmly to take it over when it got big enough. To-day women 
hold on to it, whether it is cooking for one or cooking for—every- 


ne. 
4 My particular job to-day is running two hotels, which I own 
and manage. One is a city, the other a resort place. I came to 
this by such an indirect route that I have stories all along the lines 
in which, as I have intimated, women are making good. To begin 
with, my husband died suddenly and left me with a few hundred 
dollars. I imagine there are thousands of women who could 
duplicate that experience. 

I married Ted when I was twenty-two, and I wanted nothing 
in the world but to keep house in a spick and span home of my own 
for the rest of my days. I did just this for eight years. Ted 
had what is—or was then—called a “good” position for a young 
man; he was head clerk in a big firm, and according to our modest 
ideas he was getting a “good” salary. How small that picayune 
sum looks to me now! But if anyone had told me that I would 
be making something like ten times that amount in a single year 
I should have laughed outright. I had never in my life earned a 
cent. I had been a “home” girl, more of an ornament than any- 
thing else, since I was pretty enough to be cherished by a fond and 
foolish mother for just that purpose. When I got out of high 
school, I had a cooking certificate and knew perforce certain 
things about cooking. We had to know them to graduate. I was 
skillful with my cooking and took a certain pride in it, but when 
I was home, I let Mother do her full share and only helped by 
taking over the making of the fancy dishes I wanted on the table. 

When I married, it was for love, and I wanted to please Ted; 
so I specialized in dishes to suit Ted. I found that his taste led 
to thick steaks with sauces, to pies and jam, and I cooked what 
he liked, letting my fancy for radishes cut like roses and salads 
buried in the heart of a cabbage run riot only on special occasions. 
For this control I have much to be thankful for now. For although 
I have managers at both hotels under me, I still adhere and make 
them adhere to my principles of feeding, the principles that have 
made my work a success. 

I cater now, as I have always done, mainly to men. Men are 
fussier about food than women; I believe they are even fussier 
about arrangement of food, although they prefer 
simple to elaborate settings; and in no hotel can I 
keep custom if men are not pleased. In the city, 
men are the main patrons of my “apartment hotel 
I have bachelors and widowers in greater numbers 
than I have families. And in my resort hotel, no 
matter how downtrodden Father appears, I have 
discovered that the family do 
not return season after season 
unless he likes what is served. 
.... To go back to me. 

We had no children, and for 
eight years I fed Ted what Ted 
wanted, and kept house for 
Ted, and was perfectly happy. 
We were a rather extravagant 
couple for our income; we 
went on vacations that cost a 
good deal, and stopped at 
hotels where I bribed the cooks 
for recipes of special dishes; 
but Ted always assured me 
laughingly that his insurance 
would “take care of me in case 
anything happened.” 

The December day Ted 
came home with a bad cold, I 
had no fears either for him or 
the future. In three days he 
had died, of pneumonia; I was 
alone—and_ the life-insurance 
company informed me that the 
policy had expired five days 
before! In my heart, while I 
mourned Ted, I blamed him 
for his carelessness. But the 
years that have passed since 
have taught me better. No 











woman has a right to pin her faith on a man when she is com- 
petent to look after herself. Had I looked after myself, that 
policy would have been renewed. 

I cannot blame myself for losing Ted, for we were never able 
to trace the reason for the pneumonia, but I can blame myself as 
a responsible, capable, young woman for letting all my responsi- 
bilities rest on another’s shoulders, when I was well able, as I 
have since demonstrated, to carry them myself. Not that I had 
any idea of it then—oh, no! When Mother and Father came, 
a week after the funeral, to talk matters over with me, I felt 
helpless enough. A cousin of Ted’s was stopping with me, but I 
dismissed her from the conference. That insurance was to be a 
secret. 

“You must come to us, dear,” Mother said gently, when I had 
told her how the policy had not been renewed. 

“Yes,” said Father bravely. Now, it had been all that Father 
and Mother could do to keep me an ornament before, and things 
had not been as well with them since. They had just enough to 
live on comfortably. Taking me meant pinching and scrimping. 

“And you'll suffer,” I said fiercely. ‘“Oh, I am one helpless 
woman. If there was only something I could do!” 

“Now, Anna, you’ve always been a good cook,” said Mother, 
not with any thought of starting me out on a career, but with 
the idea of consoling me in my helplessness. But the word hit 
home. 

“Very well, that is true. So—I will cook,” I said. 

Father and Mother protested in horror; but my mind was made 
up. Cook I could, and cook I would. And cook I did. That 
night I took an inventory of my assets. I had the rent paid for 
that month; I had three hundred dollars in the bank; I had—or 
Ted had left me—some “lots,” of which I knew nothing; there 
were also twenty shares of some oil-stock which also meant nothing 
to me. Five hundred dollars had evidently been paid for it. I 
had a doctor’s bill to pay, and miscellaneous unpaid bills amount- 
ing to almost a hundred dollars. I had nice furniture, a good 
kitchen, a large dining-room and an ability to cook. I made up 
my mind on the spot. I would take table-boarders. 

Now, there was no reason to think I could succeed. My house 
was not in the business district. But there was a high school 
near, and I thought I might get some of the teachers. My most 
urgent need was activity, and as I had little business sense, I 
determined to start the next month. 

The next morning the head of Ted’s firm called on me. 

“Wg are losing one of 

our best meh, ff issifig 

Ted,” he said. “And Mrs. 

West, if we can be of 

service to you—” I shook 

my head. No one was 

going to have a chance to 

blame Ted if I could help 
it. 





I went down in the gray dawn 
to the city docks and bar- 
gained with the vegetable men. 
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“Tt is unnecessary,” I replied with a quite uncalled-for frigidity. 
Then, as a sudden realization of the slenderness of my resources 
seized me, I added in haste: 

“But I must get to work. I have no excuse for remaining idle. 
I shall open a boarding-house here next month. I shall take table- 
boarders. If you 
can send anyone 
to me, I shall be 


His face cleared 
at once, and I 
could see I had 
risen in his estima- 
tion. 

“But you have 
had no experience,” 
he said. | “Do you 


“I could please 
Ted,” I inter- 
rupted, “and Ted 


You seem to understand managing. Why not a restaurant in the 
heart of the city?” 

“T have no capital,” I said. 

“But,” he protested, “I understood from Mr. Grant that Ted—» 
He stopped. There was no help for it. I bound him to sec 
and told the truth about that policy. I showed him the stock and 
the deeds to the lots, and he promised to let me know their valye, 
‘The next evening he returned. 

“Your entire property will bring about one thousand dollars” 
he said. “You could make a start on that.” 

“T don’t know enough,” I said. “I am going to take five hundred 
and study a bit, and keep the other five hundred for business.” 

He protested, but that is what I did. I knew from my work at 
high school that I could learn a lot in three months at a school 
of domestic science; so I picked out a school and took a short 
course. I have never regretted it. Much that I learned was not 
directly useful, but every bit of it made me a superior person | 
from the standpoint of intelligence, and it was this, as I shall 
show, that got me money when I needed it. When the 
course was completed, I had decided on my place, had 
rented it, had bargained for terms in equipment, and had 





was very particu- 
lar. I can feed 
men, I know.” 

“I believe you 
can,” he said. 
“And I promise to 
help.” 

He was as good 
as his word. [I 
started out a 
month after Ted’s 
death. Mr. Grant, 
Ted’s boss, had 
sent me three 
men; I got four 
more from the 








' From that bank, 





high school, and or rather through 
with these seven I that benk. I bor- 
made a start. For rowed tment 
three months I y 
thousand dollars. 


worked early and 
late and fed an 
average of twelve 
people for three > 

meals a day. I 

was quite elated. 

Everyone was pleased. I had things charged and paid off bills as 
they came, and it was not until the third month that I found 
I really did not seem to be making anything. One of Ted’s friends 
who was eating at the house asked me about my bookkeeping. 

“I know nothing about it,” I confessed. He offered to come 
over in the evening and help me. We went over the books care- 
fully and found that for all my work I had just my board—not 
* even house-rent—over. I could not understand. I had been 
thrifty. I had counted every slice of meat, every pat of butter, 
every piece of bread. I had kept the gas off and the ice-box door 
closed. I understood little leaks like these very well, as any house- 
keeper might. But my friend insisted my failure was not my fault. 

“You cannot make it pay, Mrs. West,” he said. 
“You can give an inferior meal for the money, 
which will lose all your trade, or you can raise 
prices and probably lose it that way, as most of- 
us are paying all we can afford. But the real 
answer is that to make a living out of a meal of 
this kind takes at least twenty people. It. would 
be better to have forty, and good help.” 

“But the house would not seat them,” I pro- 
tested. “And I don’t believe I could get twenty 
people in this neighborhood.” 

“Do you like the work?” he asked. I reflected. 
I didn’t like work at all, having been an idle woman 
too long to take to it readily—idle, that is, as so 
many married women are, working up to about one 
tenth of my capacity. But I liked it as well as I 
would like anything, and so I answered with 
decision: 

“Ves, I like it.” 

“Well, then,” he advised, “why don’t you go 
into business on a bigger scale. It will be just 
what you are dving now, only with less drudgery. 





my precious five hundred for food and salaries. It didn't 
last long. Before a month was up, I needed money, 
And this is how I found it. 

In my cafeteria I had made a point from the first of 
cleanliness, good, pure food and attractive service. | 
had every employee at the counters good-looking; [| 
sent everyone for a physical examination; I paid fora 
manicure to make the girls’ hands nice. Such things 
were then only too rare. I stayed in the kitchen until 
lunch was served, and then I stayed on the floor—not 
in the cashier’s cage, but out where I could watch and 
learn. Into my place there came the second day, hesitating 
a bit, a well-groomed gentleman, white-haired and distinguished, 
I led him myself to a small table, removed the opposite chair and 
put it away. I was rewarded by a quick look only. For a month © 
that man came and sat at that particular table, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with a friend. Now, men of that type are rare in 
cafeterias. I established a special service—at a price for those 
who wanted it, in reality for this one man. But at the end of 
the first month, as this man left, he paused. 

“Things are going well with you,” he observed. 

“IT need capital,” I said. “I want the building next door.” I 
really wanted money for immediate bills, but that is what I said. 

“Indeed!” he remarked. “Come over, and we may be able to 


help a bit.” 

I went. I had long since discovered that he was a bank- 
president from a bank just around the corner. And from that 
bank, or rather through that bank, I borrowed twenty thousand 
dollars during the next year. I think the most of the loans in the 
world are made like that, by showing some one you are worth 


while. My place blossomed. I had a cafeteria and a service 


When I married, it was 
for love, and I wanted to 
please Ted; so I specialized 
in dishes to suit 








Ted. 
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restaurant under the 
same roof. I worked 
day and night, and life 
was full of thrills 
from the fear that 
some one would sell 
me a defunct lobster 
and my trade would 
be forever ruined by 
the slaughter of my 
patrons—I assure you 
I dreamed of this 
lobster nights, to the 
dread of that twenty 
thousand to be repaid 
—some day. Well, it 
has never been repaid. 
Instead I borrowed 
more. It paid me to 
porrow more. .... Y 
But I am_ getting 
ahead too fast. 

In addition to 
thrills, of which I had 
a plenty, I found a 
day of about sixteen 
hours essential. I 
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in the end Mr. Burton 
had made Sellers see 
that it would pay to 
handle honest goods, 
and that we, the man 
in gray and I, would 
back him in his new 
method of dealing. 
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Now, I could never 
have done this. But I 
could appreciate that 
it was better for all of 
us to make an honest 
dealer than to quarrel. 
I conceived a great ad- 
miration fer Mr. Bur- 
ton, and when he asked 








business was, I was 
only too glad to tell 
him. The next day he 
came in for lunch. 
On my invitation he 
waited until the rush 
was over and then 
went over the plant. 
“It is a wonderful 














went down in the gray 
dawn to the city docks 
and bargained with 
the vegetable men; I 
left after counting up the day’s results at about eleven. Every 
day I continued my hawklike watch. I watched orders. If 
we had lemon and apple pie, and we served three hundred orders 
of apple and two hundred of lemon, I went down and ate of the 
two pies to see whether one was better than the other, or if 
for some unknown reason the public taste preferred apple and 
lemon in that proportion. My head waitresses were trained to 
observe and note favorites; I paid them a bonus when they 
cleared the menu of a dish that was not paying. In the course 
of three years I had a menu that was commercially safe, that 
had great variety and that was sure to please. 

I was earning a big sum then, but I kept only twenty dollars 
a week for myself. I worked most times and had little time for 
dress or recreation. Did I have no fun? Well, I had a good deal 
in the work itself. I was a business woman, even if I hadn’t 
found it out in eight years of married life. I took a genuine 
pleasure in my spick and span place, in my nice dishes, the spotless 
kitchens with their tiling and white-capped chefs, in my patrons, 
who often came to be my friends, even as the bank-president had 
done. It was not always easy. For instance, I had a grocer 
with whom I dealt in canned goods. I never took anyone’s word 
for anything. So when I ordered my gallon cans of tomatoes and 
corn and peas, I took a can here and there and poured off the 
water and weighed the net contents, to be sure I was getting my 
money’s worth. At the time of which I speak, I was this spe- 
cial grocer’s only woman customer. I found his goods were 
pretty well watered, and so I called to give him warning. 

“I am going to stop dealing with you,” I said, “unless you carry 
better goods.” 

“I carry the best on the market now,” he retorted. “You can’t 
buy better.” 

I handed him the sheet of notes I had taken on the weight of 
water and contents. The next moment I thought he would spring 
at me. He turned purple and shouted in great rage: 

“You saucy little upstart!. That’s what comes of having a 
woman in this business. Who ever heard of weighing a can like 
that? Who wants your trade? Not I. The sooner you get out 
of here, the better.” 

I was used to bargaining with dock hucksters who were almost 
as vehement, but the close quarters frightened me. The man, 
still waving my little sheet, towered over me in threatening fashion, 
when I heard a cool voice say 

“Better look out, Sellers; you ll have apoplexy.” 

I turned to see a man clad in gray walk up to the enraged 
Sellers and gently draw him away. I stayed where I was. In a 
few minutes the man in gray came back. 

“My name is Burton,” he said. “I deal a bit with Sellers, as I 
am in the export business. I think if you will step into the office 
now, Mr. Sellers will be quite himself.” 

It would take too long to give the details of that talk. But 


‘Before we had gotten through the park, I had agreed to marry him. 





place,” he said. “But 
you are doing too 
much. You must have 
@ manager.” 

He had been so successful with the grocer that I took him 
at his word. I had been making enough money for a year 
to justify hiring an assistant, but I had been too busy to think 
about it. I went to a school of domestic science and engaged 
a graduate who had been a school-teacher. Even my new friend 
disapproved. 

“She has had no practical experience,” he said. 

“But she has scientific training and intelligence,” I replied, “and 
I have the experience. Unless my places are run intelligently, 
I wont run them. I must have a woman who understands 
what real cleanliness is, what foods mean.” 

Mr. Burton shook his head, but I was right. As I look out into 
the business world, I see two women. One feeds the twelve 
hundred employees of a large plant, the other the same num- 
ber in a large bank. The former is a graduate of the domestic 
science course at Columbia. She took three years to get to her 
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I made a point of cleanliness, pure food and attractive service. 


present position. The latter has had only practical experience. 
She affects scorn of all schools as “academic.” But she worked 
fifteen years to get where the other woman had gotten in three! 

I know one woman who owns and manages a city hotel who 
had not a cent when she was fifty, and who began on borrowed 
money to run a boarding-house. She (Continued on page 107) 
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CHAPTER XIV 


DDLY enough, it came about that a proposal of marriage 
introduced me to South Water Street—though the proposer 
never knew what his words would lead me to! 

It was on a balmy September day, in my fifth year on the 
road, that the proposal came to me—from a short, stodgy Nor- 
wegian, elderly, denim-shirted, with a little tuft of chin-whiskers 
very like a soiled tuft of shredded hickory-bark, who owned the 
second smallest general store in a small town in Berrien County, 
Michigan. His name was Sandy Knutson. 

I was loitering in his cluttered store, trying to pass away time 
till the arrival of my train at the station fifty feet down the 
street, by idly trying to persuade him to add a few more tins of 
sardines and anchovies to the general order amounting to eighty- 
odd dollars which he had just given me. 

“We're selling this tinned line hand over fist,” I remarked ingra- 
tiatingly. ‘“You’d be doing well if you ordered a few more.” 

“Bane you know how to keep 
books?” Sandy interrupted me, ey- 



































figured my own way well up from five dollars 
and a half a week, I was tolerably sure that 
I could pick up skill in most other lines of 
figuring. 
“Vell, I youjd like to geet married,” then 
said Sandy Knutson. “And I vould like a 
voman who could help me here in the store. 
A healthy voman, she could easy do the housework, and look after 
my two leetle boys, and coom down efery day to the store too.” 
“Indeed!” I gasped. 
“Yes,” said Sandy simply. “You bane healthy?’ 
“Well, I’ve never heard that I wasn’t. But—” 
“Efen last year I vas theenking about marrying you!” blandly 
confided Sandy. “Eef you theenk you can peeck up feeguring. 
You seem a pretty smart voman, and you know all about the 
grocery business—” 
“Yes, but—but—” 


* As delicately as possible—I have forgotten my exact words,— 


I explained to Mr. Knutson that while his sentiments did me great 
honor, marriage with anyone, at least for the present, was far 
from my thoughts. 

But he would not take my explanation at its face value. 

“Maybe you bane mad because I aint kees you before I say 
I vill marry you,” he insinuated—and suggestively came stalking 
out from behind the pine counter toward me. 

As he came, he wiped that chin tuft—a wet tuft. Sandy five 
minutes before had been eating with gusto an oozy dill pickle. 

Hastily I retreated behind a vinegar barrel. ‘Oh, no, indeed! 
Go away!” 

My real sentiments must have 


ing me hard. 

“Why, I never kept any,” said I, 
thinking that perhaps he desired 
some one trustworthy to disentangle 
some single-entry tanglements. “But 
I dare say I could find out which 
was the debit column and which the 
credit and dump the right figures in 
each.” 

“You theenk you might peeck it 
up?”—hopefully, still eying me hard. 
“You bright at feegures?” 

Well, yes, I admitted, I might 
pick it up if necessary. I did not 
think it necessary to add that, having 


VERTY provoked Eva Rankin’s rebellion—the poverty 
of her father’s house, wherein she had to share room and 


bed with her sister and that sister’s two children; and the 


poverty of the young men who paid her “attentions,” and 
offered the ultimate prospect of marriage on a clerk’s small sal- 
ary and another menage like her father’s. So Eva took the 
only work she could find—a clerkship in a delicatessen store. 
She soon tired of this, however, and by answering an adver- 
tisement obtained work as a ‘‘back-door saleswoman”’— offer- 
ing a patent can-opener. She did a little better at this, and 
after much curious experience undertook to sell in the same way 
sets of aluminum kitchenware. From this she was graduated 
to wholesale groceries. And then she progressed to dealing in 
wholesale fresh produce on the commission basis. 
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shown too plainly on my aghast face. 

An angry Sandy halted. “Maybe 
you not like me mooch?” 

I assured him that I felt the 
greatest esteem for him. But— 

But Sandy would not listen. He 
was mortally offended. And he had 
a small soul. He immediately can- 
celed that eighty-odd dollar order. 

I apologized, I reasoned, I whee- 
died. I poured out words of tact- 
ful placation; I hinted that possibly 
an early misfortune in love had 
blighted my life—also that I had 
eleven or fourteen little brothers 
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and sisters who looked to me for maintenance; I even, finally, 
intimated that maybe I did not feel myself worthy of a respectful 
man’s heart. But Sandy would not be placated. Nay, nay! It 
was a case Of love my order, love me. And finally I had to 
desist—or laugh in poor Sandy’s grim face. ? 

This, of course, made Sandy’s store a constrained loitering-place 
till a tardy train pulled in. So I sauntered out and discovered 
that on the other side of a tall bakery-case near the front door an 
oldish man, with a wide-brimmed straw hat and twinkling hazel 
eyes, had been standing all the while, and was thereby much 
diverted. 

In fact, he winked with frank mirth at me. 
tanned face. I winked back. 

Down at the station a few minutes later, as I was indolently 
walking up and down the board platform he came along too. 

“No train yet?” he sighed. “Third time this week.” 

“Well, if a train’s late, there’s nothing to do but wait for it,” 
I philosophized. 

“Nothing else to do,” he agreed with twinkling eyes, lifting his 
wide-brimmed hat to run his calloused but well-shaped old fin- 
gers through some long gray hair. 

Eyes still twinkling, he put the hat back on and asked with 
mirth: “Would it interest you to know that Sandy Knutson has 
asked every lone woman in this neck of woods to be his wedded 
wife? From old widowed Mis’ Bennet, who’s run the Elite Mil- 
linery Shop since I was thirty years old, to Sarah Hankers, cook 
at the City Lunch Room, who weighs two hundred and forty 
pounds without her winter coat and black plush hat?” 

“T suspected it!”—with a laugh. “He canceled the order he’d 
just given me.” 

“Sandy would do that. 
I dare say’—with a 
geniality that forbade 
my taking offense—‘‘that 
quite a few proposals 
clutter the business road 
of a good-locking young 
woman like yourself?” 

That was very nice of 
him. I knew I was not 
good-looking. As thanks, 
I told him gayly about 
a widowed hotel-keeper 
who had offered me 
home and name in ex- 
change for helping him 
run his frame hotel and 
five children. Also about 
an Indiana baggage-man 
who once explained to 
me that if I had saved 
enough of my commis- 
sions, he and I could 
give up his hard job and 
he could open a saloon 
somewhere. 

We chatted about va- 
rious things for a while, 
the old man and I. He 
told me his name—Dave 
Wethspoon. He owned 
some three hundred and 
sixty acres of land a few 
miles from town—grain, peach and tomato land, with a few acres of 
apples. He had come into town to meet some fruit-pickers due to 
arrive on the next train from a county north. 

Presently the station-agent stuck his head out the window and 
called: “Say, Wethspoon! That telegram’s come just now.” 

The old man fairly sprinted into the station after it. Two 
minutes later he came out as fast as he had gone in. But now 
there was no twinkle in his hazel eyes. His fists, one holding a 
crumpled sheet of yellow paper, were clenched at his sides; and 
his wide-brimmed straw hat had been jammed temperishly farther 
down on his gray head. 

My face must have expressed tentative sympathy as well as 
curiosity, for at once he held the telegram out to me. 

“Aint that the limit!” he exploded. “Four days ago I start a 
car of peaches to Chicago—and get word to-day that it’s gone 
astray and no one can find it! Likely I’ll lose a heap of money—” 
“But the railroad’s responsible—” 

“Railroad, hell!” snorted Dave Wethspoon. 


He had a nice 





“Railroad’s got 





nothing to do with it, likely! I know. I ought”—morosely— 
“to had more sense than try to deal again with those Blaise 
brothers. They aint got an honest bone in either of their two 
fat hulks.” : 

“I don’t understand,” I said inquisitively. 

“I do,” he responded grimly. “I understand too damn’ well. 
In about three days old Sam Blaise’ll notify me he’s found the 
peaches, but they’re soft. And will I take thirty-five cents less 
a bushel if he’ll try to dispose of ’em?” The old man stamped 
an angry old foot. 

I did not know what to say. This was outside my province. 
But I disliked to see this nice old man feel so badly. 

He added: “Doggone it, I got more on the trees, and a bunch 
of raw pickers that I dassn’t leave, so I don’t see how I can spare 
the time to go up to South Water Street—and he probably banks 
on just this state of things.” 

I was silent, sympathetically silent. 

“I wish I knew some one reliable who was going into Chicago 
to-day or to-morrow,” he mused irritably, more to himself than 
to me. 

Out of politeness only, with no idea at all that he could be 
helped by me, I said: “I’m going in—on this train, if it ever gets 
here. Can I do anything for you?” 

He eyed me, at first doubtfully, then with dawning hope. 

“T wonder. I could trust you—that’s sure.” 

“How are you sure?” I put in. 

A slight twinkle came back to his old eyes. “Oh, I’ve seen you 
hopping in and out this little town with your order-book for quite 
a few years—though I dare say you never noticed me before. I 
know all about you— 
from Sandy and from 
others.” 

“T’d like to do any- 
thing in my power,” 
I assured him. 

He deliberated a 
few minutes, his old 
forehead creased. 
Then: “Say, I believe 
you could run a bluff 
on those Blaise cod- 
gers as good as any- 
one!” 

“Tt sounds as if 
this is to be an inter- 
esting chapter in my 
life,” I declared. 
“Hand over the in- 
: A ; ’ structions.” 

Vy 7 \ AWAY Hi He gave them ani- 
’ Z matedly. They were 
brief. I was to seek 
the Blaise commis- 
\ sion-house on South 
\ Water Street and de- 
mand to head a search 
for the peaches, or if 
the car had been lo- 
cated, to insist on in- 
specting the fruit. 

Four hours later I 
took a taxi from the 
Grand Central Station 
to South Water Street. I had promised to lose no time. Dave 
Wethspoon said it might startle old Sam or William to meet a 
messenger so soon after the dispatch of the telegram. 
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“Ty ’s a tip, all right. And it’s just this: Get 
hold of every cent you can and— buy potatoes.” 


CHAPTER XV 


T the corner of Dearborn and South Water streets I got out 

of the taxi and stared interestedly down a crate-cluttered, 
cabbage-odorous, barrel-tumbled vista. In my life I had crossed 
it thousands of times, on foot, on L, on surface-car, in taxi; but 
never had I crossed it seeingly until this close of day when it 
was partly deserted and its fruits and vegetables seemed to bear 
the wilting impress of a day’s rush-and-tumble. 

A man leaning against a barrel of fall apples watched me get 
out of the taxi, a little fat man with a dinky red Charley Chaplin 
—o and a dingy spotted black-and-white checked suit of 
clothes. 
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He seemed to be quite at home, and so I accosted him. Where 
could I find the Blaises’ commission-house? 

“Sam Blaise and his old brother William?” 

Ves,” 

“You want to see em?” 

“Yes, right away!”—impatiently. 

“What business you got with those old daffers?” he calmly in- 
quired. 

“Are you either of them?” I flashed. 

“Lord, I hope I aint!” 

“Then what business is it of yours?” 

“Now, sister!” protested the little red-mustached man whom 
later I was to know in such an intimate and friendly way. “That’s 
no way to talk to a perfect stranger! Course, if I was some of your 
home folks, you might have a right to throw rude language at 
me. But seeing I aint— I’ve just been gettin’ around to tell 
you that I don’t care much for Sam or William, and so I’m real 
interested in all their business and their friends.” 


When I explained that Dave 
Wethspoon had put me on a 
just-departing train to get right 
up here and locate those foolish 
wandering peaches, a startled 
tremor seemed to pass over 
William Blaise’s five chins. 


After a moment I laughed. I learned afterward that most people 
did—when Freddy Hoskins set out to get a laugh. 

He directed me to a number down the street. There, at the 
rear of barrel-, basket- and crate-filled premises over which lay a 
clinging odor of fruit and vegetable en masse, I found William 
Blaise; Sam had gone home to dinner, wife and children. Wil- 
liam Blaise’s girth was about eighty-six inches; and about five 
chins, like a series of leather pouches, hung down over his low, 
soiled collar. 

’ When I explained that upon the receipt of the telegram Dave 
Wethspoon had put me on a just-departing train to get right 
up here and personally locate those foolish wandering peaches, a 
sort of startled tremor seemed to pass over those chins. William 
did not spread around any other large signs of a startled condition 
of mind, but I had had business dealings with too many men 
during too many past years not to gauge pretty accurately even 
suppressed signs. 

' “The fruit is rather soft,” he explained hastily. “Oh, yes— 
just after sending Wethspoon the telegram, we found the car. 
‘Now, if he cares to let us try to dispose of the peaches in their 
deteriorated condition, we will be willing—” 

“Oh, Mr. Wethspoon wouldn’t dream of imposing on your 
good nature,” I declared. 

“Eh?” said old William, peering at me sharply over the tar- 
rished rims of his spectacles. We wont call it an imposition—” 


I regarded him with a bland smile; for just at that moment a 
brilliant idea had popped into my active mind. I remembered 
those many retailers in this, my native windy city, whom I knew 
so well: every one of ‘em had a number in the telephone directory, 
I saw a way to save—maybe make!—money for nice old Dave 
Wethspoon. 

“T'll just keep the peaches myself, and dispose of ’em straight 
to some retailers I know,” said I gently. 

“You'll do no such thing!” said William Blaise. 
bought that car.” 

“But you have not paid for it.” 

“When you came in, I was on the point of sending a check to 
Wethspoon,” he declared irritatedly. “I will send it now.” And 
he got out his check-book. “Of course, since the fruit is soft, 
we cannot pay the price agreed upon,—fifty-six cents a bushel, I 
believe—but we will give him thirty-two cents, which as a mat- 
ter of fact is quite generous of us.” 

“Stretch your generosity and make it fifty-six cents, as was 
agreed,” I pertly 
suggested. “Other- 
wise I really will 
have to call up my 
retailer friends—” 

“T will do no such 
thing! The peaches 
are rotting.” 

“Let me see ’em!” 
I rose. “And I want 
the bill of shipment 
stating when you re- 
ceived ’em.” 

This called Wil- 
liam’s bluff—though 
he camouflaged his 
defeat by declaring 
haughtily that not 
anticipating any ob- 
jection from Dave 
Wethspoon, he had 
already disposed of 
the entire car at a 
great loss to him- 
self. In fact, this 
fifty-six cents would 
make him lose a lot 
of money. Really 
he would not dare 
tell his brother Sam 
about it—but rather 
than incur a court 
case, he would sub- 
mit to pressure— 

“Put the check in an envelope,” I suggested. “And I'll walk 
down to the corner with you to put it in a mail-box.” 

z I did. And in this way I was introduced to South Water 
Street. 

Later Dave Wethspoon sent me a check for fifty dollars. 
Then for two months after that first meeting I looked after his 
shipments whenever I happened to be in Chicago. When I was 
not, I employed my sixteen-year-old brother Wint. It was edu- 
cational for Wint and for me, and profitable. I got more checks 
from Wethspoon. But he died the following spring—pneu- 
monia got him after a night spent looking after a sick horse. I 
grieved. We had become good friends; and I had become old 
enough to know that friendship is a rare and worth-while thing. 
His three hundred and sixty acres were divided among seven or 
eight sons and sons-in-law, none of whom I knew. 

But during the two autumn months I had also come to know 
Freddy Hoskins of South Water Street too, very well. 

“What’s your regular job?” he coolly asked of me at second 
meeting. 

I told him—selling groceries. 

“Better give it up and try your luck with us,” he advised me. 
“Bigger money here.” 

“T don’t think I’d know just how to get the bigger money here,” 
I said slowly. 

“You don’t have to know much,”—lightly—‘“if you’ve got a 
few brains to start with, and can keep your eyes and nose open, 
and your mouth shut, and your wits working nights as well as 
days.” 

“Ts that all?” 


“We have 
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“That’s all,” grinned Freddy. 

He added: “You've been traveling around long enough to know 
this part of the country like a book.” 

“Yes, I do,” I admitted. 

“Well, it’s nothing to me, sister. But the vineyard here is large, 
and there is work for us all.” 

After a month or two of thought, I decided to take a chance 
at bigger game. I had fourteen. hundred dollars in the 
bank; there was no danger of going hungry if I failed; I 
could always hop back to groceries. 

Freddy Hoskins was very good to me, in a careless way. 
As soon as I told him of my decision, he pointed out a 
few pitfalls. 

“Never sign a contract,” he advised. “Let the other fel- 
low do that.” 

I promised to remember. 

“Don’t trust anybody—not even me,” he went on, grin- 
ning. 

“T wont.” 

“Always keep your money in a bank.” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t lend any to your friends—except at seven per 
cent.” 

“Um-m!” 

“And don’t keep your onions and your strawberries in the 
same cold-storage bin.” 

“Oh, shut up!” I said to that. 

As a matter of fact, it was a year or two before I had occasion 
to rent any cold-storage bins. Something besides a strong desire is 
needed if one would become of the “inner circle” of South Water 
Street. I have since learned that the fact that I met with com- 
paratively smooth sailing when I entered it was due to my being 
a woman and therefore not considered of any great account 
—not even, as I learned afterward, by Freddy Hoskins. No one 
took the trouble to interfere with my operations, not even William 
Blaise. 

For a year or two my earnings were not spectacular, either. 
Oh, they were enough to satisfy me in a way. In a twelvemonth 
I did not slip under two thousand dollars. But that was not as 
much as I had made on groceries. 

The world was food-heavy at that time—that is, I mean this 
side of the world. Fruit went to waste in many orchards. Pota- 
toes and tomatoes threatened every September to be a drug on 
the market. Produce-raisers were not given to periods of jubila- 
tion. They made a living, big or little, according to the number 
and fertility of their acres; but that was about all. 

Anyone, with the price, could buy stuff—unless you had pre- 
established a wide reputation as a trickster. All you had to do 
was to ride around the country in livery rig or hired flivver and 
make a bid for field or orchard—that is, in most items. Of course 
every season sees a shortage in a few different products; but the 
average of plenty doesn’t vary much. 

Most of my buying was done for certain commission houses 
—one at a time. I found that I could not work openly for more 
than one. A few times I ventured to pull off something all by 
myself, so that one month I lost quite a neat little sum on 
tomatoes that spoiled on my hands, and another on beets. The 
beets did not spoil; but I contracted to deliver some—and could 
get no beets. I learned since that a buyer for another house 
outbid me and that the farmer’s crop matured, though he solemn- 
ly assured me that it hadn’t. And if I had been an old hand at 
the game, I need have lost nothing on either deal. Tomatoes 
were in fair demand in certain localities, and there was no short- 
age 7 beets re 
year. It was plain ~ 
stupidity on my ra La 
part, together with 
a certain lack of 
time, as part of 
my days were at 
other people’s 
command. 

But after that I 
played pretty safe 
and worked for 





the independent angle alone for the most part. I reasoned that 
there was small likelihood of my having the ability to steer my 
own craft more wisely than Freddy thought that he could steer 
his. 

Freddy wanted to make big money as keenly as I did, I knew. 
He had a wife whom he loved. I shall never forget the first 
time I met Mabel Hoskins. It was early in my acquaintance 
: with Freddy. 

He had asked 
me importantly to 
have dinner with 
him one evening. 
Now, I did not 
greatly relish such 
a prospect. Freddy 
had one suit—the 
spotted black-and- 
white check. He 
had never men- 
tioned a wife. 
Naturally I took 
the insistent invi- 
tation in a different 
way than simple- 
souled Fréddy in- 


I found three gray hairs one Sunday morning. tended it to be 


taken. And while 
I wanted to refuse, I could not bring myself to hurt the man’s 
feelings. 

So I met him at seven-thirty in the palm-dotted doors of a 
small North Side restaurant, as he bade me. He was waiting there 
when I arrived; and for a minute or so after I arrived, he still 
stood there, to my wonder, in waiting attitude. 

Then he suddenly exclaimed in a sentimental voice that till that 
moment I had never heard cheeky Freddy use: “There she 
comes! There comes my old girl! I want you to meet my old 
girl!” 

Up to us as he spoke trotted a fat little middle-aged woman 
with frowsy, fluffy hair—bleached hair! Her hands were all 
covered with rings, and she wore the most beruffled, befrilled, 
beribboned bright blue silk dress that it had even been my 
privilege to behold. 

Well—possibly the small sting te my vanity was needed. I 
bit back an irrepressible smile at my somewhat worried mental 
attempts toward a course of treatment that wguld prevent fat 
little Freddy from igdulging in hopes similar to _ aa nutson’s. 

ai who never in all his life—I found out later—had given 
one stray tender thought to any woman but his Mabel, whom he 
sincerely considered a prototype for Lillian Russell, and whose 
fussy taste in dress-trimmings he considered perfect! 

I learned later that it would never have entered Freddy’s head 
to take a woman to dinner without taking Mabel along—pro- 
vided Mabel was in the same town. Occasionally while away from 
Chicago he invited a woman out that he might talk to her about 
Mabel! Separately he admired every frowsy yellow hair of her 
head. And she in turn was just as attached to him. I can 
say that to me it has been given to know one happy mar- 
riage. 

She confessed, rather shamedly, to me once: “I guess some folks 
laugh because Freddy thinks I’m a beauty. But I don’t care. As 
long as Freddy thinks I’m all right, I’m just as well off’—defiant- 
ly—“as if I really was good-looking.” 

I told her that she was a lucky woman and Freddy was a 
lucky man. And 
this I consider 
them, inasmuch as 
the mind is said 
to create its own 
heaven or  vice- 
versa. 

But a short 
time after I met 
her, she asked me 
forlornly if I 
wouldn’t urge 





other people in- 
stead of myself. 
Freddy Hoskins 
bought for one of 
the oldest firms on 
the street, and let 








Freddy admired every frowsy 
yellow-hair of her head, And 
she was just as attached to him. 


Freddy to buy a 
new suit. That 
black - and - white 
checked was so 
spotted! 

“Freddy, your 
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poor wife is ashamed to be seen on 
the street with you,” I immediately 
— him. “Loosen up on thirty dol- 
ars.” 
“No, she aint,” said Freddy calm- 
ly. “And I’m saving my money. 
Some day as I stroll down South 
Water Street I’m going to stub my 
toe on the chance to make the big 
haul. I want to be ready to take 
advantage of it.” 
; At the time I did not know 
whether he said this as a joke or in earnest. There came a time 
when I knew that he had been in deadly earnest. 


CHAPTER XVI 


EN if I had made less money on South Water Street than 

in my lowest grocery year, I think I would have hung on. 
The life was more fascinating than any I had lived yet. I knew 
much of the produce-raising territory contiguous to Chicago, 
knew it so well that it was a pleasure to hire a flivver and roam 
about it, looking—not for fresh pastures—but for orchards and 
potato patches. 

Also I was able to put my brothers, the older Ferd and the 
younger Wint, in the way of careers that otherwise poverty would 
have kept them forever out of. Ferd shook the poor, profitless 
clerkship and stepped at once into triple its return in charge of a 
gang of illiterate produce-loaders and -unloaders. Wint kept on at 
school and was able to earn after hours more than an all-day job 
elsewhere, such a job as once would have been his only choice, 
would have netted him. The Rankins’ star was in the ascendant, 
all of us agreed. Finally Ferd located a niche for my father. 

I tried to interest Della also. I assured her that sooner or later 
my yearly income would touch the five-thousand mark. But Della 
was uninterested. She was not really interested in much of any- 
thing at this time. Ward Fox had married—another woman. I 
think she must have cared more for him than for any other of 
the many men whom she knew. At any rate, after his marriage 
she changed a little, lost much of her dimpling readiness to laugh. 
And she had begun to indulge freely in sloe-gin fizzes—which are 
nothing for a good-looking woman past thirty to indulge in, if 
she would retain her good looks! 

Freddy Hoskins sized her up curtly. 
trouble.” 

I knew this. But I did not thank Freddy for saying so. 

“She’s my friend—not yours,” I snapped. 

“Now, sister! I apologize—honest, I do.” 

I accepted the apology. Freddy and I were occupying one red- 
plush seat in a Pere Marquette coach—on a double way to capture 
a peach-crop in Van Buren County, Michigan. 

I got the crop—reason: the farmer owning it had heard Dave 
Wethspoon mention me. Freddy half sulked. His firm had run 
short of peaches. Besides, the price was going up. Peaches were 
not overly plentiful that year. 

I laughed lightly. My firm needed peaches too. On that one 
orchard my commission amounted to a hundred and five dollars 
and sixty cents. A fair day’s work, even after I had deducted 
railroad fare, hotel bill and the three hours’ rental of flivver. 

The peaches were not ripe. Between then and their ripening I 
cleaned up nine hundred dollars more on other stuff. It dawned 
upon me that I 
was getting a good 
hold of the ropes 
of the produce- 
game. 

I must admit 
that by this time 
I had accepted a 
certain unaccepta- 
bility about the 
rules by which 
these ropes might 
be pulled. But I can say that, in a way, I always really 
played fair with my friends. T never sent a telegram that 
a car of stuff had been lost—to be found strangely in 
softened condition later, and disposed of at half-price or 

“less. The firm for whom I bought did what they pleased. 
It is true that I did not ask too many questions. Perhaps 
at times I took care not to see too much. A splitting of 


“Your friend’s due for 


hairs, of course. I do not excuse myself. Like Freddy, I had now 
come to be on the alert for the “big haul.” 

Later I was made to know that I had not been so well informed 
as I had fancied. The big war was now raging over in Europe. 
We all read about it, conjectured and argued as to when it would 
end, whiled away the tedium of train-trips discussing it. And 
sometimes, at a certain phrase or tone in an argumentative sen- 
tence, I half sensed a certain suppressed excitement among the 
“big men” of the “street.” There seemed to be an undercurrent 
of mighty waters over which the surface tide of everyday matters 
and everyday business lay uneasily. Now and then this surface 
bubbled, as though the current underneath was boiling. 

But as yet no one seemed to realize—at least, I heard the matter 
little discussed—that in a few months the world would know what 
food-shortage really meant—not the spasmodic failure of a more 
or less unimportant single product, but a shortage, a world-wide 
shortage. 

I went along my little pseudo-important way. I worked hard. 
I grabbed at commissions. I used every wile and trick of the 
trade known to cement my acquaintance with produce-raiser and 
produce-middleman. And about this time I realized that I was 
getting closer to thirty years of age than was at all pleasant. I 
think it was the sight of Della’s fading looks that brought this 
realization home to me. Why, my youth was going! I found 
three gray hairs one Sunday morning—a Sunday morning in a 
dank, blank, quiet Benton Harbor hotel. I pulled them out and 
thought, for the first intent time in several months, of Wilbur 
Howell. How many years had passed since Wilbur Howell asked 
me to marry him? Counting them, I was a bit relieved. I was 
not yet thirty. Neither was Wilbur. 

But thirty was on its way. No doubt of that. And after thirty 
comes forty. Forty! Ugh. 

Whether it was the gray hairs or not, the fact remains that after 
that Sunday I worked with a feverish ambition not experienced be- 
fore in a very ambitious life. In fact, I worked so hard and so 
determinedly that I ran a little hired automobile into a ditch and 
had to pay twenty-two dollars for repairs. 

But having paid it, I made a firm stand that it be paid back 
to me. Twenty-two dollars! My firm grumbled that it could not 
afford such items of expense. But in the end it paid the bill. 
Alas, my dwindling sense of what was right! 

Altogether, though, I had a good year. I did not quite touch 
five thousand dollars, but I went a little way over the forty-five- 
hundred mark. Given a half-fair run of luck, I knew that the next 
year more than five thousand would be mine. 

The next year was 1916. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HE winter of 1916-17—that mad, mad year; when South 

Water Street, along: with many other wonder-places of this 
America, proved itself food-hoarder, food-hog, food-profiteer, and 
cared not at all that a great part of the land of the free was 
seeing the warning words ill-nourished written high on the wall. 

Eggs, potatoes, onions, beans, bread, milk—up, up, up they made 

their inflated ascension, almost to high heaven! Because of the 
war; that was the bland excuse. But sometime historians will 
take up this winter, inspect it quizzically, dissect it carefully, label 
it rightly and put it in its own place in the centuries’ mosaic of the 
life of these United States. 

We who brought it into being, who fathered it, mothered it, 
brothered it, cuddled it in 
the cradle of our own de- 
sire and greed, who rioted 
through it and gloated 
over the bank-books that 
came to us because of it 
—we, I dare say, will be 
very thankful to be con- 
veniently underground and 
saved from being called 
upon for details by said 
historians. 

I myself entered upon 
that winter in great good 
humor with myself. Why 
not? 

I had a plump little 
bank-account—c lose to 
twenty-six hundred dol- 
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lars; twenty acres of vacant land in northern Wisconsin—picked 
up for a song and promising good future returns; an excellent 
knowledge of the market conditions of my own and neighboring 
States; an amiable and profitable acquaintanceship in South 
Water Street’s “inner circle;” and a sense of great good-fellow- 
ship with my family, my friends and my surroundings. 

My sisters and sister-in-law were wont to rise and call me blessed 
—and they all had a fearful respect for me. Because of my 
mental or moral attributes? Nay, nay! And not because I could 
afford eighteen dollars for a pair of shoes or twenty-five dollars 
for a hat, but because I could frequently make them gifts of 








I knew what he meant, though the favor had been done with no 
great effort or time on my part. A year before, I had tipped off 
to him that a crabbed old Pole, Stanislaus by name, who owned 
a hundred acres of Bartlett pears in Van Buren County, Michi- 
gan, wanted to dispose of them immediately, on the trees, becausé 
of ill-health. But not to any man hailing from South Water 
Street, Chicago! That place of evil, old Stanislaus told me bitter- 
ly, had once taken the pear-crop of those same trees and sent him 
in payment—a bill for their freight, claiming that the long jour- 
ney from Van Buren County to Chicago had softened the fruit 
beyond the freezifying recuperation of cold-storage bins. Old 


whole barrels of apples, cabbages, pears or rutabagas. They Stanislaus, though, was friendly to me. Once on a train I had 
preened themselves among their met his sullen sixteen-year-old daughter 
less fortunate neighbors. I wonder running away with a cheap actor—or some- 
if in old Rome the matron whose 3 nt thing worse—and I had brought her back to 
helmeted relative sent her a keg of A wn her home town in wiser mood. I had talked 


sweetmeats from Arabia did not dis- 
play them with the same ostentation 
that Leila and Maggie showed their 
crates of sweet cherries. 

My parents likewise—poor, weary 
old pair! They loved their other 
children, their common ducklings. 
But I was the swan of the family— 
a food-bearing, food-handling swan! 
From their door I had driven away 
the wolf of famine. Under my 
tailored blue serge wings I bore 
peaches by the bushel at canning- 
time, crates of red tomatoes, yellow 
grapefruit, blue plums or red berries, 
bushels of string beans, cauliflower, 
celery, onions, kale, asparagus and 
sweetcorn—and potatoes, that grand 
old gun against the enemy hunger, 
by the half-wagonload! I am sure 
that with bushel baskets of gold I 
could not have inspired half the 
respect and esteem I won with those 
barrels of early Early Rose. 

On the other side of the world a 
great, sad war was still being waged. 
But it was on the other side of the 
world! On this side canning-facto- 
ries were working overtime. The 
battle of Verdun had been many 
months long. Before it was over, 
many of us had got into the habit 
of uninterestedly skipping the day’s cabled reports of 
its progress. Personally I knew no one in the war. 
I had heard that one of the older Popocopulokoses 
of the fruit-stand in our old neighborhood had gone 
across the sea to fight with the Allies. But the 
news had not greatly interested me. I had just re- 
ceived the Government report of the damage done 
by frost to the Michigan peach-crop, and I was in- 
terestedly conning that at the time. 


r was about the third week in September that, 
one goldenly warm afternoon, I happened to 
meet Freddy Hoskins at the corner of South Water 
Street and State. 

I was on my way to the G. & M. docks. Some 
carloads of peaches contracted for by me in Berrien County were 
not rolling in as soon as was necessary for my reputation and my 
profit, and I was hurrying over to investigate. 

Freddy put out a shirt-sleeved arm to bar my progress. 

“Say, stop a minute,” he cried. “Been lookin’ for you. Got a 
little flea to put in your ear.” 

“I’m in a hurry,” I objected, pausing impatiently. 
to catch that next boat.” 

“For what I’m going to tell you,” said Freddy, “you can afford 
to miss a dozen boats.” 

I looked at him sharply. As a film-director would say, his 
voice registered great suppressed emotion. 

Well, when wise Freddy Hoskins advised me to miss a boat 
that my business bade me rush to take, something in the way of 
bigger business must be around waiting to be nabbed. Freddy 
was honesty itself, to his friends. 

“I owe you a favor,” he went on, deliberately biting off the end 
of a cigar. “Been waitin’ for a chance to pay it back.” 


“T’ve got 





























plainly to her and more plainly to her dom- 
ineering old father—which talks had some- 
how put them on more affectionate terms with 
each other forever after. So he felt under 
obligations to me. 

But J had been really too busy to handle 
pears that week, and they were too ripe to 
admit of delay. Freddy Hoskins, I happened 
to know, was hunting for pears that year to 
fill his contracts, like a diver for pearls. I 
persuaded old Stanislaus that Freddy was that 
rara avis on South Water Street, an honest 
man, and consequently Freddy not only 
cleaned up a nice little sum, as sums went 
that year, but what was better, he was able 
to crow gayly among his commission-house 
confréres. All of them had given old Stanis- 
laus up to the canning-factories, as a nut too 
hard to crack. Freddy’s gratitude to me was 
more for the chance I gave him to crow up 
and down South Water Street, I 
knew, than because of the money 
he made on the deal. 

Now he said, low-voiced, and 
more mysterious of mien than I 
had ever seen his fat little red- 
mustached self: “Got any money 


saved?” 
“Enough to sleep easy on nights,” 
I replied. “Why? Want to bor- 


row some? I wouldn’t lend my own 
brothers all of it, you know.” 

“Nix, I aint wantin’ to borrow! 
Anyway, I don’t borrow from 
women, as long as I’ve got a bunch 
of men friends runnin’ around loose, 
and you know it. But I want to 
put you wise, old girl: take a tip 
from your Uncle Freddy, and you'll 
never have to run on a hot day to 
catch a boat for peaches—except 
for exercise!” 

“A nice opening sentence,” said 
I, interested. “Talk on.” 

He took hold of my arm—to my 
slight distaste, for I had on a just- 
laundered blue linen dress, and 
Freddy’s fat hands had recently been occupied with crates of 
too decrepit radishes. Then, mysteriously, he drew me aside, so 
that two Slavs rolling barrels of beets could not hear what he 
had to say. 

“Why the mystery?” I demanded with a smile. “Is a bomb 
about to come your plotting path?” 

“There’s a bomb comin’! But I aint a philanthropist. No 
need to let the whole world in on the knowledge.” He chuckled 
suddenly. “But oh—wont the world howl next spring!” 

“Well, hurry up,” I said impatiently. “Spill the good news, 
whatever it is!”—one eye on my wrist-watch. “Unless it is a 
wonderful tip, I want to get that boat.” 

He suddenly became very serious. “It’s a tip, all right. And 
it’s just this: Get hold of every cent you can, Eva Rankin, and 
—buy potatoes. What you can’t pay cash for, buy on time. 
What you can’t buy at all, beg. What you can’t beg, steal. And 
you—will—make—a—lot—of—money !” 

I was not so much impressed as Freddy (Continued on page 103) 
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I stared interestedly down 
a crate-cluttered, barrel- 
tumbled vista. 

























































By COSMO HAMILTON 


Illustrated by 
ROBERT W. STEWART 


AN infraction of the social code by Julian Osborn and Margaret 
Meredith had far-reaching consequences in the wealthy Quaker Hill 
set. The lawyer Hicks cleared Margaret’s name at the expense of a 
girl named Mary Miller. Margaret’s husband, believing her inno- 
cent, was reconciled to her. So too, Julian’s wife Daisy forgave 
him. But the ball kept rolling. Wealthy Mr. Mahan was about 
to consent to the engagement of his stepdaughter Elsa to Gilbert 
Carlton, when he received an anonymous letter accusing Carlton and 
Mary Miller. Thereupon Mahan sought out Mary Miller and was 
told by her that she had really saved Margaret by lying in her be- 
half in payment for kindnesses Margaret had previously done her. 
And then gossiping Mrs. Hicks spread difficulties by carrying the 
story to Mr. and Mrs. Peterson, the parents of Mary’s fiancé Eric. 


N the veranda of the Country Club, on week-day afternoons, 
sit the arbiters of Quaker Hill—those who have it in their 
power to judge and determine the differences and the destinies of 
all the other residents of that charming and well-kept corner of 
Connecticut. It goes without saying that these controllers, ap- 
pointed by Heaven to their high and dangerous office by reason of 
their sex and leisure, are the wives of the men who disappear 
between seven and eight and return between six and seven. 
Limited in their discussions by no hard-and-fast rules, or by any 
unwritten laws which can put a brake upon their tongues, they, 
members of the committee, having duly gone over everybody else, 
never hesitate to criticize those of their sister judges who do not 
happen to be present. And so, under all circumstances, there is 
no lack of enjoyable topics and little chance of boredom. 
When wife meets wife, then comes the need for prayer. 
It was on a sunny afternoon in the time of June, when lilac is 
over but syringa is at its best, that Nina Hopper, Frankie Mundy, 


Susan Kester, Olive Rumsey and Marjorie Holbrook were gathered 
together to discuss a piece of news which seemed to be more 
fraught with wide importance than either the international epi- 
demic of strikes or the effect of the financial disruption of Europe 
upon the future of the United States. A telephone-message from 
Mrs. Hicks, whose attack of neuralgia luckily kept her at home, 
had told them that Julian and Daisy Osborn had given up their 
rooms at the Ritz Hotel and had come back to their delightful 
house on Woodside Drive. It had been take. by Marjorie Hol- 
brook and duly delivered by her to everyone of the white-clad 
group. There had followed a moment of pulsating silence. 

A clear and persistent sun glorified the undulating and deserted 
golf-course, bunkered almost beyond perfection. A duck-clad 
manservant at the far end of the shady veranda eyed the distant 
Sound, thinking of fish. A fat robin on the eighteenth green 
listened parentally for worms; and an invisible Stutz, with an open 
throttle, gave an ever-lessening imitation of catarrh. 

Nina Hopper was the first to recover. “I don’t believe it,” she 
said in her downright way. 

“It doesn’t seem possible,” said Mrs. Rumsey, bringing a new 
diamond wrist-watch a little further into view. 

Marjorie Holbrook had had so many surprises that she had 
come to believe that it is the improbable that always happens. 
“Four children in four years leaves a woman incapable of skep- 
ticism about anything,” she said, “—even this.” 

“Well, I shall have to see them here,” said Susan Kester, 
deliciously and almost boyishly slim, and dressed with particular 
care in a mushroom straw hat, a blue sweater with the long. 
pointed ends of a low-cut shirt, a white skirt, black stockings and 
brown brogues with lopping tongues. 

And then they all turned expectant eyes upon Frankie Mundy. 
In a perfectly new filet design of sweater of canary-colored wool, 
which she knew very well would be imitated by every one of her 
friends before the end of the week, Mrs. Mundy had been enjoy- 
ing the brief thrill of appearing in something that stirred envy in 
every heart. The broad yellow band round her black straw hat 
had also done its work. She was, therefore, in a particularly 
triumphant mood. 

“My dears,” she said genially, “you forget that Mrs. Hicks, 
who has a bird’s-eye view of the Osborn house from her sleeping- 
porch, has been lying on her bed watching the return of the 
newly remarried couple through binoculars.” 
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Weeping and on her knees—that was how a stealer of husbands 

should be! Then a new shutter opened in Daisy’s brain, and 

through it she -saw something that carried her out of cruelty. 
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There was a general gurgle of laughter. This quickly drawn 
picture was elaborated at once by the imagination of each of the 
four girls. In their mind’s eye they saw the hard-bosomed Mrs. 
Hicks, with curlers gleaming in her peroxide hair, sitting solidly 
against a mass of pillows watching every movement of Julian and 
Daisy with the aid of Wilbur’s racing-glasses. Fate in a beribboned 
nightie—it was irresistible. 

It was Susan Kester who brought the arbiters back to serious- 
ness. “I wonder they aren’t afraid of what people will say,” she 
said. “I should be.” 

“So should I. Divorced six weeks ago, remarried at once and 
fully aware that everybody knows of Julian’s sidestep—coming 
back home without even the decent proverbial year to make 
things easier for us! People will say a good deal, much as the 
Osborns are liked.” 

“I’m afraid-you’re right. Olive,” said Marjorie. 

“T know it,” said Nina Ffopper, sitting bolt upright in her cane 
chair with everything abo.t her—hair, eyes, teeth, finger-nails, 
clothes and shoes—looking as though they had just come home 
from the wash. “By to-night it will be all over Quaker Hill, and 
the great question will be, shall we call or what? I don’t think 
even the Osborns have the right to make things so difficult. To 
my mind it shows an amount of callousness that reflects on the 
whole community.” 

There was a pause during which it was hoped that Frankie would 
speak. But she said nothing and went on rocking—a cool and 
gracious figure. 

And so Marjorie returned to the charge—r.ot dogmatically, for 
that was not in her equable nature, but putting a very clear and 
alarming thought in the form of a question. “Of course we know 
that they’re married and all that, which is something. But the 
point is, hasn’t Daisy given a black eye to all the rest of us by 
taking a husband back after he has run of the rails?” 

“Exactly,” said Olive. “Think of the feeling of carelessness 
it will give to all our husbands—and goodness knows we have all 
we can do as it is to keep a line on them.” 

Nina gave one of her short laughs. “Can you see me calling 
Felix home after an aberratigh of that sort?” 

“It’s a question of ethics,” said Mrs. Kester. “I think they 
ought to have gone right away for at least a year. There would 
have been no difficulty in renting the house—and we needn’t have 
known the people who took it. In a place 
like this, where so many of you are more 
or less newly married, the moral laws must 
be jealously guarded. At least, so it seems 
to me.” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Marjorie, thinking 
of those four chubby babies. 

And once again, by mutual agreement, 
an opportunity was given to Frankie to 
state her opinion. But still she held her 
peace and continued to rock. 

So Nina Hopper, who knew that their 
course of action, whatever their opinions 
were, would be, as usual, influenced by Mrs. 
Mundy, turned directly to her. “It’s no 
good our talking,” she said. “Tell us what 
you think, Frankie.” 

A woman of ordinary vanity would have 
permitted herself to indulge in a momen- 
tary glow of conceit at being appealed to 
in this way. Not so Frankie. She re- 
gretted her youth and envied it in the 
young women who sat round her. How in- 
finitely glad she would have been if she, 
like they, were in the first swim of things, 
well on the sunny side of thirty, with all 
her illusion; and delusions, and being very 
young, able to make sweeping assertions 
and uncharitable judgments to her heart’s 
content! It was a time that so quickly 
slipped away. Being a prophet at thirty- 
five was not compensation enough. 

“Dear Nina,” she said, feeling every one of her summers for 
once, “we have all got to make up our minds to one of two in- 
evitable courses; either to be ruled by what people will say and 

go about in a perpetual state of self-consciousness, or dree our 
own weird and let people say what they like and choke. Person- 
ally I admire the moral courage of Julian and Daisy in coming 
back so soon. Probably they said to themselves in that stiff little 
sitting-room high up in the Ritz, with the hideous reek of gasoline 








rising to their windows: ‘Let the damn people talk! We've got 
a perfectly nice house eating its head off, with all our flower. 
gardens wondering what’s become of us. Let’s go back and enjoy 
it at the best time of year, and if people who called themselves 
our friends and sat at our table are going to climb up onto moral 
stilts—well, let em. There may be one or two who don't think 
that Christianity consists merely in going to church and leayj 

human tolerance behind them in their pews, and these will rally 
round. After all, it’s our life, and we can only live it once, what. 
ever people will say.’ I am going to be one of the first to welcome 
them back, because I think that Daisy did a very fine and very 
splendid thing in forgiving Julian... . . Them’s my sentiments 
my dears, with many apologies.” 

After that there seemed very little to say. Not one oi those 
girls who had given out sentiments which were diametrically 
opposite to those of Frankie felt herself to be snubbed or laid low 
and walked over. Frankie's position in thet community had been 
won by consistent cheeriness, a sort of humble confidence in her. 
self and humanity, and by a very honest desire to place the out 
come of much suffering and many sleepless nights at the disposal 
of her young friends. Once more, therefore, without chagrin, her 
verdict was accepted. Julian and Daisy should be met on the same 
footing 4s was theirs before the divorce-case took place, and if, at 

any time, derogatory remarks of the kind to 

‘ which they themselves had just given voice 

should be made in their hearing, they would 

repeat what Frankie said as nearly as possi- 
ble word for word. 

Quaker Hill had its library and its inevi- 
table statue to the brave men who fell in the 
Civil War. If it were to put up also, in one 
of its most charming open spaces, near a 
bevy of fine old trees, a little mark of its 
esteem to Frankie Mundy, it would have to 
be designed by a sculptor who had lost a 
precious wife, in order that it should embody 
the very spirit of womanhood. 

“Before we dismiss the subject, let’s map 
out a little program. Shall we? The first 
thing to do is for me to get on the telephone 
to Margaret.” 

“Isn’t that a little daring?’ asked Nina. 

“No,” said Frankie, “why should it be?” 
But she wondered how much Nina Hopper 
knew. “She and Bob are obviously the first 
people who must give the glad hand to 
Julian and Daisy, and they must do so to- 
night, as.soon as Bob gets back. To-morrow 
morning, having given Daisy time to unpack 
her things, I will drop in. Then I think 
Marjorie and Olive might stroll round after 
lunch, to be joined by the rest of you for 
tea. Luckily Mrs. Hicks is down with neu- 
ralgia. I hope it will keep her down for 
several blessed days—but I doubt it. Then 
in about three or four days’ time we'll give 
a dinner to them, but all in a sort of acci- 
dental way and without any suggestion of a 
preconceived idea. After that, everything 
will go smoothly, and Julian and Daisy will 
be able to carry on as though nothing what- 
ever had happened. How’s that?” 

There was a chorus of “Fine!” a general 
feeling of benevolence which is well worth achieving, and a move- 
ment to a bridge-table. The rest of the afternoon was spent 
by these charming arbiters in trying to win money from each 
other at a quarter of a cent a point, while Olive, who never 
played cards, pored over the pages of her Bible—which was, of 
course, bound up in the decorative covers of a fashion magazine. 

In the meantime Margaret Meredith had been called up by 
Mrs. Hicks and informed of the return of Julian and Daisy. “My 
dear,” Mrs. Hicks had said, clinging to her binoculars with one 
hand, “what do you think? I hear that the Osborn house is open 
again, and that Julian and Daisy are at this very moment watching 
their trunks being taken off the express-truck. I wish I could see 
how they look, and I wonder how they’re going to feel when 
Quaker Hill gives them the cold shoulder. I thought you’d like 
to know this little piece of news.” 

Margaret had dropped the telephone. Julian—Julian, back 
again! And every night, do what she could, he slipped into her 
dreams; and every day, however busy she kept herself and how- 



















Margaret 
laid her 
hand on Mere- 
dith’s arm. 
“Anything that 
you say goes, 
Bob,”’ she said. 
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ever sternly she thrust him from her thoughts, he followed her 
from room to room, even into the nursery of her little son, and 
the den in which Bob pored over his work at night, knocking out 
his pipe with the old familiar sound. What was she to do? 

The night of her return to Bob, her dereliction covered, was 
only six weeks old. But during that short period of time she had 
renewed almost hourly her prayer to God to help her to forget the 
man who had carried her off her feet. There had been times 
when she had thought, with the blessed optimism without which 
life would be impossible, that she was succeeding in her great 
task; and if anything could have helped 
her even more tangibly than prayer, it 
was Bob’s love and tenderness, and the 
fact that she was supreme in the life of 
the little boy who would hardly ever let 
her out of his sight. There had been 
moments, too,. when the echo of Julian’s 
laugh had shaken her from head to foot, 
and some half-forgotten exclamation of 
his had floated through her mind and sent 
the blood tingling to her cheeks. Under 
her constant fear of discovery, and her 
knowledge, so often renewed, that Mrs. 
Hicks held the sword of Damocles over 
her head, it was a wonder that she could 
keep a smiling and apparently uncon- 
cerned face for Bob when he came back 
from the city. 

Her one great hope was that she should 
not again see Julian, and this had been 
made stronger from the fact that the 
brief sight of him in Mary Miller’s stu- 
dio had forced her to begin all over again. 
And now he was coming back to live 
within a stone’s-throw of her house, to 
be seen by her daily, to be met by her 
almost every night in one or other of the 
houses in which the community for- 
gathered. How could she go through with 
it? And above all, how would she be 
able to catch the eyes of her old friend 
Daisy, who knew her secret—if it could 
be called a secret, when its head was 
popping up in so many places? 

The gleeful voice of Mrs. Hicks, that female devil whose one 
joy in life seemed to be to dog her heels, put back into her brain 
again the sight of that little pond at the bottom of the garden 
which the ingenuity and loyalty of Frankie had momentarily put 
out of it. She stood in the telephone-room to the left of her hall 
and gazed at the instrument with the eyes of a hunted animal 
She had flown in the face of moral laws and social codes, being 
young and thoughtless, and had been, it seemed to her, already 
sufficiently punished. But it appeared that fate still had it in 
for her. “I don’t think I can go through with it,” she said to 
herself. “I don’t think I can.” 

Among Peroxide Anna’s other telephone-calls was one to Wil- 
bur. The complete mischief-maker had known that her little 
husband would be pretty certain to come down in the club-car 
with Bob, and so she had broken the great news to him in order 
that he should spread it widely. 

The first thing Bob said, therefore, when he met Margaret on 
the steps of his house, was: “What do you think? Julian and 
Daisy are home again!” 

“Yes, I know,” said Margaret. 

“Have you been round to see them yet?” 

She shook her head, dreading to hear what she knew was al- 
ready shaping itself in Bob’s mind. 

“Let’s get dinner over as quick as possible and look them up. 
I want to be the first to say ‘Welcome back!’ to them—not because 
of what people will say, or any rot of that sort, but for every 
other reason. Daisy’s your oldest pal, and Julian and I have been 
like David and Jonathan; and by Jove, it’s good to think that 
after their bad trouble they’ve come home as though nothing had 
happened. What do you say?” 

Margaret smiled, and laid her hand on Meredith’s arm. “Any- 
thing that you say goes, Bob,” she said. “You're the most gen- 
erous man in the world.” 

“And you’re—well, you’re just Margaret.” And he kissed her 
and dashed upstairs to change, whistling like a boy. During this 
process young Bob was placed on the window-seat in the light of 
the evening sun and given his chance to open up to his father on 








all the grave and serious questions of his day. These included 
many involved details of Indian stuff, and full particulars of the 
Spanish Inquisition which had been held on half a dozen rose- 
bugs. The two little Holbrooks and Olive Rumsey’s young hopeful, 
whose private and particular peonies had been eaten up, were in 
on this. It was a gruesome story. 

Finally, while dinner was kept waiting about ten minutes, Mar- 
garet watched these two boys play at bears in the room of the 
younger of the two 
—a game which 
would have given 
great delight to 
H. G. Wells, that 
master of the child 
mind. 

Wise in his gen- 
eration, Bob Mere- 
dith had always 
made a point of 
treating his wife 
as a woman of in- 
telligence, 
not as merely a 
pretty doll whose 
brain was unable 
to assimilate any- 
thing but the mere 
skim of things. 
And during dinner, 
as was his habit, 
he discussed with 


her the various 
problems of his 
business, _ relying 


on her intuition to 
give him pointers 
and on her caution 
to prevent him 
from entering into 
hazardous specula- 
tion or into trust- 
ing all the men who 
came to him with 
gold bricks, simply 
because they hap- 
pened to wear the 
right sort of tie 
and speak the 
same language. 

This was part of 
a_ well-thought-out 
plan which Bob had formulated during the several months of his 
engagement to Margaret. ‘ His father and mother, although they 
never had an open breach, did not seem to him to have solved 
the vital problem of how to be happy though married. His 
other near relations, uncles and aunts, had all of them been on 
terms of scrappiness. Little fights would flare up at odd mo- 
ments, and he noticed at family reunions that wives and husbands 
told stories against each other with laughter on their lips but 
nothing of mirth in their eyes. These things had stuck. And so, 
having given the matter much profound thought and coming to 
the conclusion that the happiness of a married couple mainly 
depended upon the man, Bob laid down a few subtle rules for 
himself which he kept most carefully locked in the innermost 
recesses of his brain. ; 

For instance, if Bob got up with a grouch, probably because his 
digestion was not in perfect order, he didn’t pay out his wife 
for it by irritation at the breakfast-table. He saved it until he 
got to his office and let it go on his clerks. It had, of course, 
to come out. He made a point, also, not only of noticing his 
wife’s new clothes, but of never failing to comment upon them 
most favorably, whether he liked them or not. He knew quite well 
that if he didn’t like them, they very soon disappeared—to blush 
out again, probably the following Sunday, on the muscular back 
of an Irish maidservant. Somehow or other Margaret sensed that 
they were wrong -without having to undergo the humiliation of 
being told so. 

Then too, although he rather loathed the theater and had no use 
whatever for midnight frolics where giggling girls bleat songs in 
streams of limelight, he made a point of taking Margaret to these 
places at least once a week, so that she (Continued on page 108) 
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T is the problem of labor, and throughout the world the mind of 

the modern woman is being concentrated upon its possible soly- 
tion. Miss Grace Abbott, long in charge of the administration of the 
child labor law, will represent the Federal labor department in the 
international labor conference. Miss Frances Perkins has jusi been 
appointed at $8,000 a year Industrial Commissioner of the State of 
New York, the highest-salaried job ever held by a woman occupy. 
ing a State office in New York. Then there is Miss Mary Ander. 
son, formerly secretary of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, who has recently been made director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, and finally there is Miss 
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Ethel M. 
Smith of the 
District of 
Columbia 
minimum- 
wage boa rd 
who repre- 
sented the 
district at the 
big  conven- 
tion of Fed 
eral employ- 
ees in San 
Francisco, 
Who dare say 
that such 
women as 
these may 
not solve the 
biggest —prob- 
lem in_ the 
world to-day? 
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No Job Too Big for Them 


V HEREVER you look, you'll see a woman on a big job— 
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some of the very biggest jobs in the world, and the group 
of women whose portraits appear on this page are all concerned 
with jobs of real life and real living. Consider first Miss Clara 
D. Noyes at the head, as director, of 20,000 nurses in the vast 
field nursing service of the American Red Cross, whose job 
isn’t over because the war is, by any means. Then there is Dr. 
Anna E. Rude, director of the Hygiene Division of the Department 
of Labor. Dr. Rude’s conception of child welfare includes all the 
children of America, over 6,000,000 of whom, she says, are not, 
even to-day, getting enough to eat. And then there’s the census— 
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that’s concerned with living, and the chief of the appointment 
division for the new census to be taken next year is a woman— 
Miss Emily Farnum. Some jobs, those, and all vital and here at 
home. Across the sea, in England, for example, there’s Mrs. 
Lyttleton, a director of the Food Production Department of Eng- 
land, where they’re pretty much on war rations yet. All of which 
seems to prove that there’s no longer such a thing as “woman’s 
place” unless it be everywhere in the world. 
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You know dat, m’est-ce 
pas? But Madame ’Orton 
and I, we on’erstan’ each 
oder. Per’aps I can ’elp 
‘er too. An’ where could 
she go onless she went to 
my rooms on de Boulevard Clichy?” 

Jim Horton stood speechless for a 
moment; and then, slowly, “I hadn’t 
thought of that,” he muttered. 


HEY dined, and then Piquette went to 

her room to put on her hat, while Jim 
Horton sat watching the clock which 
ticked off the minutes before their de- 
parture. Of course Moira’s appeal for 
forgiveness was only the weary cry of a 
heart sick with disappointment—a cry for 
sanctuary from the dreaded evils that 
encompassed her. But he would not per- 
mit himself to believe that it meant any 
new happiness for him, except the mere 
joy that he would find in doing her a 
service. What he hoped was that at last 
she had decided to permit him to take her 
away from Quinlevin. With that he 
would be content—must be content; tor 
the thing that separated them was stronger 
than her will or his. “There’s no divorce 
but death.” Her words came to him 
again, the weary tones with which she 
had uttered them, and he realized again 
that there was no hope for her or for 
him. Even if his will was stronger than 
hers, he must not use it to coerce her. 

When Piquette joined him, they went 
forth by a circuitous way toward the rue 
de Tavennes. To be certain that they 
were not recognized, they avoided the 
populous streets and chose narrow by- 
ways, shadowed and unfamiliar, their 
coat-collars turned up, their hats pulled 
well dewn over their eyes. Horton strode 
beside Piquette, saying nothing. To see 
Moira, to speak to her, to take her away 
from the rogue who had for so long held 
her in his thrall! 

As they turned into the rue de Ta- 
vennes, Horton glanced at his watch. It 
was some moments before the appointed 
hour. Under a gas-lamp he glanced at 
Piquette. He thought that she seemed 
pale, that her dark eyes burned with a 
deeper intensity, that she was compact of 
suppressed emotions, as though she were 
driven forward upon her feet by a power 
beyond her control. 

He smiled at her mood, and they went 
on, Piquette making no further protest, 
and reached the gate of Madame Toupin, 
where they paused for a moment. The 
loge was dark, and the gate was open. 
This was unusual, but Horton remem- 
bered that sometimes Madame Toupin 
and her pretty daughter went together 
for visits in the neighborhood. Two men 
were chatting under the lamp in the court- 
yard, but so absorbed in their own affair 
that they gave no attention to the visi- 
tors, who entered the building and slowly 
climbed the stairs, so familiar to Jim, and 
so suggestive of the greatest joy and the 
greatest misfortune he had ever known. 

Piquette followed him one step behind, 
clinging to the tail of his overcoat. They 
met no one. A light showed beyond a 
transom on the second floor; the odor of 
a cigarette was wafted to them, and the 
sound of a voice softly singing. There 
was no other studio and apartment on the 
third floor but Moira’s, and they mounted 


The Splendid Outcast 


(Continued from page 53) 


the steps softly on tiptoe, peering up- 
ward into the obscurity for signs of illu- 
mination that would proclaim occupancy. 
But they could as yet see no light but 
the reflection of the cold starlit sky which 
came through a window on tue stair and 
outlined the rail and baluster. 

“Ts dere no light?” asked Piquette in 
a voice which in spite of itself seemed 
no more than a whisper. 

“T can’t see any yet,” muttered Jim. 
And then, as his head came in line with 
the floor, he pointed upward. Above the 
door the transom showed. 

“Ah. Elle est la,” she gasped, falling 
into her native tongue unconsciously. 

Silently they mounted, and Jim knocked 
upon the door. There was no reply. He 
knocked more loudly. Silence again. 
Then he put his hand on the knob and 
turned it. The door yielded, and they 
entered, Piquette peering curiously over 
his shoulder and around the room. The 
gas-light turned low cast a dim light over 
the room. The corners were bathed in 
shadow, and Horton’s gaze swept them 
eagerly, while he moved here and there. 
The familiar chairs, the couch by the big 
window, the easel with its canvas, the 
draperies, the lay figure, all seemed to 
be as when he had seen them last, but 
there was no one there. The studio was 
empty. With Piquette close at his side, 
he went to the door of the kitchenette. 
It had been fastened from the studio 
side. 

“That’s curious,” muttered Jim. “She 
may have gone out for a moment.” 

“Perhaps,” said Piquette. 


> 


IM went around the studio, glancing 

at the windows, and then joined his 
companion, scrutinizing his watch. 

“‘We’re a few moments early, Piquette,” 
he muttered. 

“T will go down, mon ami, and ask when 
she come back,” she ventured. 

They went out of the studio, closing 
the door behind them. But Jim Horton 
hesitated, glancing. back at the door. 

“T wonder if there could have been any 
mistake,” he muttered. “Eight o’clock. 
I don’t understand.” 

“Jeem,” said Piquette, “I do not like 
de look of dis. I am afraid.” 

She peered down into the obscurity 
suddenly and put her fingers to her lips. 

“Some one is coming,” she murmured. 
“Tt is—” She paused, listened, and then 
caught him by the arm. “It is not a 
woman; it is a man. Listen.” 

He obeyed, catching her meaning and 
its significance quickly. The footsteps 
were surely not those of a woman, and 
the stairs to the -floor below creaked 
heavily. 

“A man! Who?” he muttered. 

“Tt is what I fear’. We mus’ ’ide 
somewhere—quick !” 

The door of the hall-room Jim had slept 
in was near them. Tiptoeing over to it 
quickly, the girl behind him, he tried the 
knob. It yielded, and they entered its 
darkness, leaving the door wide enough 
open so that they could look out. The 


man was now climbing up 
the stair and reached the 
landing. If either of them 
had expected to see Barry 
Quinlevin, they were dis- 
appointed, for the figure 
was heavier, strangely similar to Jim 
Horton’s, and wore like him a dark over- 
coat and slouch hat. While they peered 
out at him, the man hesitated, looked up 
at the transom and then turned the knob 
and entered the studio, closing the door 
carefully behind him. Jim Horton had 
felt Piquette’s fingers clutch his arm and 
questioned in a whisper. 

“What is it, Piquette?” 

“Your broder—’Arry!” she gasped. 

“Impossible. He’s at camp.” 

“I would swear it.” 

“In civilian clothes? He knows better 
than that.” He laughed gently. “You're 
nervous, Piquette.” 

“It’s ’Arry, I tell you,” she insisted. “I 
am not mistake’.” 

“H-m! It did look like him. 
what—” 

“T don’ know. 
tink.” 

“But why should Harry come here 
when Moira sent me—”’ 

“An’ what if she did not send you de 
petit bleu?” 

“You mean?” 

“T don’ know.” 

“That Harry sent it? Why would he 
want to meet me?” he shrugged. “But 
it’s queer, Piquette. If he’s here to worry 
her again, I’ll break his head.” 

“Sh!” whispered Piquette, calming 
him. “She mus’ go wit’ me, mon ami.” 

He nodded. 

“But she isn’t there. 
stand.” 

“We mus’ wait ’ere.” 

And so they stood at the door, listen- 
ing for sounds from below. 


GENCE. And then a sudden strange 
commotion close at hand. Piquette 
clutched Jim’s arm. 

“Jeem!” he heard her whisper in 
sudden terror. ‘What is it?” 

He had heard the same thing too, a 
faint sound, like a cough, followed by a 
groan as though some one were struggling 
for breath. Another pause, while they 
listened again. There was no mistaking 
it now. Jim Horton had heard the same 
sounds before from the throat of one of 
the engineers who had been _horribly 
gassed. Another groan, then the impact 
of a heavy body falling. 

Jim Horton sprang out into the hall- 
way, drawing his automatic, and threw 
himself against the studio door. It was 
locked. He assaulted it again, again; and 
at last the door-jamb tore away, and he 
was precipitated into the middle of the 
room, pistol in hand. 

In the middle of the floor near the fire- 
place lay the figure of a man, quite 
motionless, a dark blotch growing on the 
rug beneath his body. The distorted face 
was that of his brother—Harry. 

“Sainte Vierge!” came from Piquette 
in an awed tone. “’E ’as kill’ ’imself!” 
But Jim was bending over the body. 

“Impossible! A knife under the arm— 
in the heart. It’s murder!” 

He straightened, keenly alert, and 
searched the room quickly, weapon in 


But 


It’s strange what I 


I don’t under- 
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hand, thoroughly, aware of its possibilities 
for concealment. A chair was overturned, 
but the lay figure, the draperies, the easel 
were undisturbed, and the door into the 
kitchen was locked, the key on the out- 
side, as before. The thing was unbeliev- 
able, and the mystery deepened as he 
searched. Moira was not here—had not 
been here; he was sure of it now. This 
trap, supernatural, it seemed, had been set 
to catch Jim Horton; and Harry,—God 
knew how or why,—Harry had walked 
into it. 

As Piquette bent over to examine the 
dead man, Horton hauled her away 
quickly. 

“Don’t touch anything; this is a case 
for the police. Come.” 

And he led the way down the stairs to 
the second floor, shouting incoherently for 
help; while Piquette, her tongue loosened, 
now ably seconded him. In a moment, 
it seemed, the entire household appeared 
in the hallway, while people from the 
court and the street came crowding up. 

Horton, who knew that there was no 
possibility of the murderer’s escape 


by the window, stood at the stair on the 
second floor, guarding it, still bewildered 
by the mystery, trying to explain while 
the crowd surged up, and a police officer 
who happened to be passing, forced his 
way through. To him Piquette, gather- 
ing her courage, explained, telling him 
briefly what had happened while they had 
watched from the room upstairs. The 
police officer went up with Horton and 
Piquette, and entered the studio, the 
crowd following to the door, where the 
policeman commanded them to stop. 
Then while he questioned Piquette, he 
lighted all the burners and examined the 
body, then the closet, the windows, and 
with drawn weapon approached the door 
to the kitchenette. It was still locked, 
the key still in the door. 

“You say you tried this door when you 
first entered the room?” he asked. 

“Yes, monsieur,” said Piquette prompt- 
ly. “We thought that Madame Horton 
might be inside. But finding it locked, 
we did not goim.” | 

The policeman drew back muttering. 

“Most extraordinary!” he said. “There 


is a door from these other rooms into the 
hallway outside?” 

“Ves,” 

The policeman pushed a way through 
the crowd and tried the door from the out- 
side. It too was locked. 

“No one came out of this door?” 

“No one, no one, monsieur.” 

“And this other door?”—indicating the 
hall room. 

“There was no one there,” said a man 
who seemed much at home. “One of us 
went in when we came up the stair, and 
came out saying it was empty. Look! 
You may see for yourself.” And he threw 
the door open while the officer investi- 
gated. He came out more puzzled than 
ever, rejoining Horton and Piquette at 
the door of the studio, summoning the 
man and one or two of the others, with 
Horton and Piquette, as witnesses. 

“This is a case for the Commissaire, 
he said to them. “You will please wait.” 

(Where was Quinlevin? And Moira? 
The next installment of “The Splendid 
Outcast” will ‘appear in the forthcoming 
—the January—Green Book Macazine.) 


” 





Then she bethought her 
of the suggestions she had 
made for Sunrise Baking 
Powder. “I'll just send it 
in to Mr. Hanford on a 
chance,” she decided. 

Once more she was summoned to the 
president’s office. This time he was fairly 
genial. 

“You responsible for this?” he asked. 
It was the Sunrise Baking Powder report. 

“Yes,” she owned faintly. Perhaps the 
heavens were about to fall! 

“We haven’t changed the policy on 
Sunrise for years. This year we rather 
thought we would do something different. 
Now, I like your suggestions, if you think 
you could work them out enough to show 
what they will be like. Will you do 
that ?” 

Would she do it! She threw herself 
into the task with the utmost energy. 
When she had made a brief summary of 
her former report, by way of introduc- 
tion, written a dozen sample pieces of 
copy, suggested layouts, and recommend- 
ed artists, the result was quite a bulky 
manuscript. 

After she had submitted it, she waited 
in fear and trembling. For days nothing 
at all happened. 

Then one morning old man Greer si- 
lently appeared beside her desk. 

_ “Wont you come into my office a mo- 
ment?” he said, in a tone almost bor- 
dering on respect. 

Wondering, Martha followed him in— 
to face a room that seemed filled with 
strange men. 

“Miss Spalding, I want you to meet 
Mr. Hammond, of the Sunrise Baking 
Powder Company, and Mr. Jones, also 
of Sunrise.” 

Perhaps it was the generations of 
proud New England ancestors that 
helped Martha to appear unruffled. What- 
ever it was, maintain an unruffled ex- 
terior she did, even when Mr. Greer 
went on: 

“Gentlemen, Miss Spalding is the au- 
thor of the report and recommendations 


The Girl Who Butted In 


(Continued from page 31) 


we sent you for the new year’s adver- 
tising, and I think she can answer your 
questions for you.” 

It was an extended conference. After 
the first wild moment when she wanted 
to flee, she accepted without a tremor 
her seat in the council of the great. In 
the end they ail agreed that the new policy 
would follow the plan suggested by Miss 
Spalding. “Can Miss Spalding continue 
to lend us her expert advice?” they in- 
quired. 

She could, and she did. For three 
months she worked over that Sunrise ac- 
count as if it were her own. She did 
other things besides that. There was that 
matter of the Barning jewelry account. 
It had descended into a small account for 
which Greer and Company wrote the 
yearly catalogue. Under Martha’s young 
enthusiasm it revived somewhat. It 
even bade fair to become a regular ac- 
count. Then there was the Slessenger 
Motion Picture affair. The Slessenger 
people had decided that national ad- 
vertising of their pictures wasn’t worth 
while—till the enterprising Hanford 
showed them it could be. Martha Spald- 
ing’s help was indispensable at that score. 
“She would rather write those Slessenger 
ads than see the pictures herself,” he re- 
ported to his chief. There were times 
when she only rehashed somebody’s else 
ancient copy, but she put her usual en- 
ergy and ambition into it, and managed 
to get, enough out of the interesting ones 
to communicate some of her enthusiasm 
to the dry ones. 


IME flew, and Martha found herself 
well along in her second summer with 
Greer and Company. Those were the 
apprehensive days when it seemed that 
the Germans would surely break the Al- 
lied line for their final and triumphal 


drive on Paris. Business 
seemed to be suspended. 
Everybody’s nerves were 
on edge. One particularly 
uncomfortable day Greer 
requested Martha’s pres- 
ence. She went with a vague feeling that 
trouble was brewing. 

And then through the confusion of her 
thoughts, Mr. Greer’s voice broke. 

“We have decided to alter our organ- 
ization a little. We think we see a big 
place for a woman here. You have dem- 
onstrated the value of a woman’s coun- 
sel. How would you like to be inde- 
pendent of any department? How would 
you like to hold a general counselor posi- 
tion on all our women’s accounts? We 
are planning to move, you know. Our 
lease is out next month, and we'll see 
that you have a nice office all to your- 
self. Oh, yes,” he added as if it were 
an afterthought, “we’ll pay you a salary 
of “sy thousand dollars a year to begin 
with.’ 


[7 was in June of 1019 that a bronzed 
young giant in the smart uniform of a 
captain in the A. E. F. walked into the 
handsome uptown offices of Greer and 
Company, Advertising, and asked for Mr. 
Greer. 

“Tl see,” was what Information had 
been about to say. Instead she uttered 
a little shriek and caught the stranger’s 
hand. 

“Why, Mr. Cowan—er—I mean Cap- 
tain Cowan—when did you get back?” 

“Yesterday, on the Leviathan,” he 
grinned. ‘“How’s everything? Fine new 
office you’ve got. Do you suppose I can 
see Mr. Greer now?” As he shot these 
remarks at her, rapid-fire fashion, he was 
giving her hand a real A. E. F. hand- 
shake. 

“He nearly pumped the arm off of 
me,” she confided later to her best 
friend, the telephone-operator, as the two 
were fixing their hair in the dressing- 
room. 

Meanwhile Captain Henry Cowan and 
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The Kindergarten 

Teacher— 
need she carry the 
burden of saving lives 
should fire break out 
in school ? 


What are you doing 
tohelp her? Do you 
know what real fire 
protection means? 


In case of fire ~ Heroine or Martyr ? 


“Kate’s new teacher is wonderful! She just loves 
those children. And how much they are learning!” says 
Kate's mother to her neighbor. 


“Yes I guess you're right,” the mother of the rebellious 
boy is forced to admit. “Andy has actually come to like 
going to school.” 

So they congratulate themselves and are proud of their 
fine teachers. 





Suppose at this very moment there is an elec- 
tric wire somewhere spitting hot short-circuit 
sparks while the blaze from them is eating silently 
along the varnished woodwork. 


Half an hour later! Kate and Andy may be 
saved through the presence of mind of their new 
teacher, or she may have paid with her life for 
blind official indifference to the dangers of fire. 


Yes, you parents think only of the importance 
of teachers and teaching. 


You send your little ones to school day after day without 
finding out about the building they are in or what constitutes 
teal fire protection. And equally unthinking people assure 
you the schoolhouse is the safest building in town. Has 
it not. wide stairways and many exits, they ask? And do 
they not have fire drills? 


So your momentary fears are silenced and you reflect 


GRINNEL 














that the children will be looked after by the teachcr—such 
a sensible girl, even if she is young. 

Don’t place this cruel responsibility on some young woman 
for another day. Find out yourself how best to protect 
your school, 

The Automatic Sprinkler System is the one kind of 
equipment which can actually guard your child when you 
are not there to watch. Day and night, the sprinklers are 
ready for action. Down in the basement right there under 
the kindergarten room is the very place for the fire to start. 
But with the Grinnell Sprinkler equipment there can be 
no danger, for when the fire starts, the water starts. 


Men have protected some five billion dollars of their 
business property from fire by the use of automatic sprinklers. 


Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian institutions and 
our fine schools continue to burn, criminally jeopardizing 
thousands of lives. 


With a one cent post card you might save lives. Who 
knows? Should you hesitate to send for a free booklet 
that tells just what to do? 


Read “Fire Tragedies and 
Their Remedy” 

If you feel too indifferent to send 
for this free booklet telling what to 
do, what right have you to blame 
others when a horrible calamity occurs 
in your town? Think of your schools 
and write today, now, for this in- 





AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 


When the fire starts the water starts 
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eld man Greer were having a long and 
serious talk. 

“We'd like to have you back, Henry,” 
—it was old man Greer speaking,—“but 
the fact is—well, we have a new member 
of the firm now, and we don’t take on 
extra people, even when they are our 
old people, without that member's ap- 
proval. Here, I'll take you in there my- 
self,” he added—and forthwith. he led 
the way. 

They were advancing on a glazed glass 
door which bore the label “Miss Spald- 
ng.” Mr. Greer reached out and opened 
it, and shoved Henry Cowan in front 
ef him as he did so. 


“Miss Spalding!” The sleek brown 


head bent over the mahogany desk did 


The Monte Magdalen 


(Continued from page 39) 


failed to come to the 
estancia dinner. 

Lynn stared helplessly 
at Juan, Virginia’s favorite 
servant. 

Everybody came to the 
dinner. And Virginia did not keep them 
waiting. To the ripple of applause and 
relief at her appearance, she smiled. But 
it was not until the dessert came on 
that she began to tell them her expe- 
rience. She was prepared for her broth- 
er’s exclamation of horror at the first 
mention of the Monte Magdalen. She 
felt the discreet silence of the native 
ranchmen, the amazement of their wives. 
She saw the shocked eyes of her servants 
as they came aad went. But she permit- 
ted none of these things to stop her. She 
talked slowly, carefully, in broken, re- 
pressed snatches. Stroke by stroke the 
picture grew. The diners saw Benita, the 
child-mother, washing in the river, moth- 
ering her babies, standing that dark day 
with them at the river’s edge. longing des- 
perately for peace and death; they guessed 
her mad joy over the lottery-prize and 
watched her brave hands building a shel- 
ter for her brood. They saw the Monte 
Magdalen writing her name in the ashes 
of her hearth, and at last saw her stand- 
ing in her doorway, silent among her 
chattering children, an outcast. 

“And I promised—I swore,” Virginia’s 
voice was unsteady now, and her eyes so 
near to tears that she dared not look be- 
yond her plate lest she find herself un- 
able to go on, “I swore that sometime, 
somehow, I would get her her heart’s de- 
sire—the reverence of good men, the com- 
radeship of true women, a marriage-ring 
on her finger, and the one—” 

Before she could finish, Rosa the maid 
came in hurriedly and all excited. 

“Senorita, the Monte Magdalen is here 
with her son. She says she has come to 
return your rings which you left beside 
the wash-basin on the bench in her door- 
yard this morning.” 

Virginia stood up, a little startled by 
this sudden appearance of the woman 
whose case she was pleading. 

“Rings?” She glanced at her hands. 
“Why, of course. In the excitement I 
did not miss them.” 

She was about to give orders that Be- 
nita be taken to the proper quarters to 
await her coming and given refreshment, 
when through her mind flashed the mad 
promise she had so daringly made to be- 


not move. “Miss Spalding, this is Cap- 
tain Henry Cowan, of the A. E. F. Cap- 
tain Cowan is interested in advertising. 
He thought—er—there might be some- 
thing for him here. Wont you talk to 
him?” And old man Greer shut the 
door and went his way, chuckling. 
Martha Hannah Spalding raised her 
startled blue eyes to the no less startled 
brown ones of Henry Cowan. Then mis- 
chief took the place of astonishment. 
“I’m glad to see you, Captain Cowan. 
Wont you sit down?” 
Henry Cowan sat down weakly. 
“What we need in this company.” she 
continued impressively, “what we need 
in this company, is a young man with 
initiative, somebody who can take hold 


nita that morning, the promise that she 
had just now been repeating to her din- 
ner guests. Before anyone could guess 
what she was about to do Virginia Alex- 
ander ordered the maid to bring in Be- 
nita. 


Vans could have hugged the soft- 
eyed woman who was crossing the 
room so quietly and coming toward her. 
The tall son walked beside her. There 
was royalty in the woman’s manner. 

Virginia stepped forward to greet her 
with outstretched hands. 

“Benita, you came all the long, hot way 
with foolish trinkets? They could have 
waited till my next visit.” 

“Perhaps, senorita. But it is always 
the trinkets, the trifles that mean so much 
to us women, and their loss that hurts. 1 
am a stranger to you and so need once at 
least to prove my honesty. So—to save 
us both worry, I came. My son Pedro, 
who stopped on his way up the river to 
see how we withstood the tornado, ac- 
companied me.” 

Virginia’s friendly, frank right hand 
went out to the boy, who flushed shyly. 
Then she took her rings from Benita. 

She glanced at them carelessly, then 
caught her breath. 

“Benita, I spoke of trinkets. But I was 
mistaken. There is one ring here that I 
value highly. I am going to give it to 
you in memory of ‘the night when our 
friendship began.” She picked out a 
plain, time-mellowed gold band. 

Virginia Alexander’s voice now was 
suddenly very even, very cool and casual, 
but it carried even out into the tiled cor- 
ridors. She held the ring with studied 
carelessness yet so that all might see. 
“This, Benita, was my mother’s wedding- 
ring. At her death it came to me, her only 
daughter. It is the ring of a splendid 
woman—a rare mother.” 

Quickly the American girl caught up 
the Magdalen’s left hand and slipped on 
it her mother’s worn wedding-ring. 

“And now,’’—Virginia gave the room no 
chance to recover from its frozen amaze- 
ment,—‘‘now, Benita, I want you to meet 
my guests. They will, I know, be glad 
to meet a woman who is my friend and 


wherever there is a place, somebody—” 
But her merriment bubbled over. ang 
Henry Cowan, though not quite sure that 
he wasn’t the cause of the laughter, was 
forced to join in. 

It was long past five o'clock when 
Captain Henry Cowan stepped oti the 
elevator’ in the main hall of the big of. 
fice building where Greer and Company 
was located. He was smiling to him. 
self. Somehow the prospect of working 
side by side with Martha Hannah Spald. 
ing was not unpleasant. Then he burst 
into sudden exuberance. 

“Gee.” he said, sinking into the 
doughboy parlance, “gee, you got to 
hand it to our girls! There’s nothing 
slow about them!” 


who wears as rightly hers 
my mother’s  wediding- 
ring.” 

Virginia smiled at her 
with misty eyes and began 
the introductions. She 
turned first to her brother. 

“Leonard, this is my friend Benita.” 


UT Benita was sailing under no {alse 

colors. She straightened till she looked 
as tall, as regal as the young American girl 
beside her and added with that pathetic 
patience and in that startlingly low, sweet 
voice: “It is true, sefor, that I am your 
sister’s friend. But I am also Benita, 
the Monte Magdalen.” 

Leonard Alexander rose to his feet and 
smiled kindly. 

“A woman who is my sister’s friend 
and by her deemed worthy to wear my 
mother’s wedding-ring is also my friend. 
I am pleased indeed to meet you.” 

Man after man and woman after woman 
rose and was introduced to the Magdalen. 
Eventually Virginia got around to Lynn 
Beverley. It was Lynn who cleared the 
air. He rose slowly, reached for his glass 
and smiled back at the girl whose love 
was worth all the world to him. 

“Virginia, you and your friend are both 
mistaken. We are meeting to-day no 
Monte Magdalen but a Monte Madonna. 
I drink to our new friend—the Madonna 
of the Monte.” 

There was a-sudden uproar, a snatching 
up of glasses, and everywhere the cry: 
‘‘Benita—Benita, the great mother!” And 
Benita, as white as death, saw outstretched 
toward her the strong hands of men, the 
sot, jeweled hands of women. She trem- 
bled so that Virginia flung an arm about 
her and led her away. Out in the cor- 
ridor the girl whispered: 

“Oh, Benita, aren’t they lovely, weren't 
they splendid? But people are always 
lovely when they understand. Perhaps, 
Benita, if you trust, even the last, the 
most impossible wish of your heart may 
come to you. It may be that even yet 
your lost love may come back to you.” 

“IT can believe anything now,” whis- 
pered Benita, “and you are indeed my 
friend. But who was he—the boy who 
understood best, who proposed the toast?” 

“‘That—oh, that was the man who wants 
to marry me.” 

“And,” asked Benita gently, “are you 
going to give him too his heart’s desire?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid so,” laughed Virginia. 
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ever would explain any- 
thing of his marriage to 
Ethel,” said Beulah, again 
looking from the letter to 
Sent, who said nothing. 
She continued to read: 

“‘T know that Mary would find great 
happiness with John Sent, and I know that 
Sent never will have the persuasiveness 
or the audacity or the selfishness to 
assert himself and win her, unless he 
finds it in the line of duty. In writing 
to him I am presenting the case in the 
line of duty. He will not understand it. 
You will. So I am writing to you. 

“‘T know women. I know the selfish- 
ness of women. Their greatest selfish- 
ness involves their greatest virtues. I 
know the selfishness of life. I know 
that this selfishness involves the greatest 
necessities of life. I know that the 
tendency of women as they go beyond 
youth, enter maturity, pass the meridian 
and feel that their vitaliy is lowered, 
their charm is passing, their attraction 
going, is to cheat. Some of them do 
it with rouge, obvious things, pathetic 
things. The noble ones do it in a 
much worse way and would be astounded 
to know that it is so much worse. 

““They borrow what does not belong 
to them and they never return it. They 
usurp what is inalienably the right of 
another woman. They try to live the 
life of another woman, or of other women. 
These other women are their daughters. 
There never was a grandmother who did 
not, possibly against her will and with- 
out her consciousness, try to live as the 
mother of her grandchildren rather than 
as their grandmother. 

“*They usurp the mother’s place. 
People who do not understand the psy- 
chology of it have observed it in a 
dozen instances. It produces misery. 
It alienates mother and daughter. What 
is the mother trying to do? Merely 
to borrow her daughter’s life and live in 
her stead, have, vicariously, her daughter’s 
children, her daughter’s happiness and, 
by excluding her daughter from experi- 
ence due her, enjoy it herself. 

“*This borrowing of lives has wrecked 
the happiest families. I do not say that 
it is universal, but I assert that the in- 
stinct is universal. Now, in the case of 
Mary Burr: she will be absolutely un- 
conscious of it; 
she will, as mothers say, “devote herself 
to her children.” ’” 


EULAH GRENFIELD paused for a 
moment and again looked at Sent, 
who remained impassive. 

“The ‘now’ is significant,” she said. 
“It refers to what he had done in taking 
Ethel away, don’t you think, obviously. 
He wouldn’t say he had, because he 
thought it would hurt me. And it is 
curious, also, that he seems to have no 
conception of his constant borrowing 
of lives. He took youth 
nearly through with the letter.” 

She continued reading: 

“What I want to say to John Sent is 
this: Mary Burr is a comprehending 
woman. She is profoundly in love with 
John, so profoundly that she is as little 
conscious of it as she is of breathing 
normally. She will cheerfully sacrifice 
herself and him unless both of them 


more than ever now ’ 


Borrowed Lives 


(Continued from page 64) 


find a duty in another direction. If 
they find it a duty, they will take each 
other. I want John to tell Mary this. 
Let him make her continue to live her 
own life. Why should she impose her- 
self on her children? Why should she 
borrow their lives when she has this 
wonderful opportunity to live her own? 

“ ‘Beulah, convince him that I am 
right. I have loved Mary, and I want 
her to be happy. I have loved her chil- 
dren, and I want them to be happy. 
Go to see John Sent and tell him that 
what I write to him is true. If you and 
I succeed in persuading, I'll feel better. 
Alfred, of course, must take his chances 
of being borrowed by some girl’s mother, 
but there are Grace and Alice to be con- 
sidered. Hclp us out on this, Beulah.’ 

“T’m glad he did not know that Alfred 
was dead,” said Beulah. “That is all 
of the letter, except some things I'li not 
read, because they are too important, 
and important to me alone. That’s why 
I came to see you—and I tell you he 
is right.” 

Sent aroused himself out of an inertia 
which was the physical consequence of 
emotional distress. 

“You have found some relief,” 
gested. 

“Don’t dismiss the subject that way,” 
she said. 

“T am not dismissing it,” he said. 
“Tf you knew how much I really admire 
you, you would know that I could not 
dismiss any suggestion you brought me. 
But this is preposterous.” 

“No, it isn’t. Sidney is right. 


he sug- 


He was 


_ always right when understanding was 


required. It’s your happiness.” 

“Mrs. Grenfield,” said Sent, “as the 
oldest and nearest of Mrs. Burr’s friends, 
I have yet to have the intimate talk 
with her which she craves and tell her 
all I know of her daughter’s death. That 
is all I know that I have to talk to her 
about. I think Sidney was sincere. I 
know you may be right.” 

“And you wont take this suggestion?” 
Beulah asked apprehensively. 

“How could I?” 

“Even if I tell you that Sidney was 
right and that you would be right in 
doing so?” 

“Mrs. Grenfield, can I act as if my 
regard for Mrs. Burr were an issue 
in a lawsuit and argue it with her as if 
she were a jury?” 

“You wont ever try for your own 
happiness and her happiness?” 

“Thank you. We have been some heip 
to each other. That’s a great deal for 
two people to be able to say of each 
other.” 

“You have been a help to me. That 
is why I came here so hopefully. I 
thought I might discharge an obligation. 
But I see I can’t. I may not see you 
again. I am going to be married again. 
You are astonished.” 

“No—and yes. Yes, I am, I think; 
but I think I am glad.” 

“He is a very nice man, and I know 
he wants me. He is really splendid, and 


he really wants me. J 

have, and think I can 

keep, the satisfaction of 

knowing that I shall make 

him happy.. I can’t be 

alone. It’s too terrible 
for a human being to be alone. I shall 
be honest with him.” 

“I wish I might congratulate him,” 
Sent. 

“We are geing abroad. We shal! be 
married next month, and we shall !ive 
in London. We hope to be happy. | 
mean I hope to make him happy. | 
shall be happier than I could be other- 
wise. So, good-by. And remember |} 
tried—and thank you.” 


said 


BEFORE Sent saw Mary, he had a talk 
with Anna Ford. 

Anna always had been a comfort to 
John Sent. To be a comfort to a selt- 
sustained, disciplined man was an ac- 
complishment. It came out of Anna’s 
character. Except to observe that Mary 
accepted her sorrow with the fortitude 
Sent knew she would display, he had not 
known what effect it had had upon her. 
He did not know how it might have 
invaded her being, what destruction it 
might have accomplished, what irreclaim- 
able wastes it might have made. He did 
not know whether the serene, placid Mary 
ever could be turned to life: 

Anna, who had been with her in the 
terrible week which follows a burial, gave 
Sent his consolation. 

“I always knew that her happiness was 
essential,” said Anna. “It never was un- 
perceptive or unintelligent. It survives, 
or will survive, because it has the sub- 
stance in character. To be unhappy, tv 
Mary Burr, is to be mean. Her nobility 
is an intelligent one. She will come out 
of sorrow and its shadows. A mother 
who can stand the shattering of a home 
in this way without thinking that life 
has lost its justification must be either a 
monstrous egoist or an exceedingly noble 
woman.” 

“We knew she was not craven,” 
John. 

“Mary Burr is a rational and percep- 
tive woman who does not ask exemption. 
If the force hits her, she accepts the in- 
jury without complaint.” 

“What does Mary say of her future. 
of her plans?” Sent asked. 

“Not a great deal,” said Anna. “She 
merely seems to have tightened her hold 
on Grace and Alice.” 

“What do you think of that?” 

“IT only have wondered whether she 
were capable of the emotional folly of 
living her life in her children.” 


said 


pels serviceability of character was 


adequate. Sent, who knew that it 
would be, found his convictions sustained. 
His friend’s spiritual repose survived 
shock. She wanted to know what he 
knew of Ethel’s death, in the detail which 
he could tell her, but she did not make 
it tragic for him to relate the story. 
Mary wanted to see Fellows, and shortly 
after the Burr household had regained its 
equilibrium, had made that readjustment 
required in filling the gaps in the ranks, 
Sent brought Ad out to Burr place. Fel- 
lows’ reticences made him admirable. 
Twenty years in the woods had given 
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him a finesse, without shyness or timidity, 
which made him almost irresistible. 

He tempered his robust habits to new 
conditions, but even thus moderated they 
were Homeric to Mary, who found, 
nevertheless, that they were not offensive. 

In a short time Burr place not only 
welcomed him but demanded him. He 
became as habitual there as John Sent. 

One day Anna Ford came to Sent in 
a little quiver of interest. 

“Mr. Fellows insists that I shall tell 
you,” she said, “that he has resumed 
the practice of law in town.” 

“T didn’t know he was a lawyer,” 
John. 

“I found out some time ago that he 
had been,” said Anna. ‘He has the great- 
est reserve I ever have encountered. It 
is a part of this reserve that he wants 
me to tell you that he has established 
himself.” 

A winter of greater calm than could 
have been expected in Burr place passed.4 
Grace stood constantly at her mother’s 
elbow. Alice, at first stupefied by events 


said 





and then restored by them, was unrelent- | 
ing in self-criticism and stanch in devo- | 
tion. 

Mary began to feel her world grow| 
solid again. 





T= night Mary asked John Sent to| ; 


marry her was one in August when 
the harvest moon was nearly full. He) 
had come out in the afternoon with Fel-| 
lows. 
Grace, he, Mary and Anna Ford had | 
walked out into the gardens. 
left Mary and John and had gone to: 
pick asters, the gardens being clearly j 
revealed in the moonlight. 

Mary and John had walked on to the 
south end of the formal gardens and were 
standing where the broad sweep of moon- 
lighted country lay before them. 

Mary put her hand on his arm. 

“You never spoke to me of Mrs. Gren- 
field, John,” she said. 

“T never thought of any reason why 
I should, Mary,” he answered. 

“But there was a good reason why | 
vou should,” she insisted. | 

“I can’t imagine what it was.” 

“Mrs. Grenfield came to see me,” said 
Mary. “I am very glad she did. She 
is very wonderful. She told me what} 
Sidney had started to write you. She! 
told me what Sidney had written her. | 
It was astonishing. And I knew it was| 
true. I have been waiting for you to tell 
me about it. And you have not done it. 
Must I tell you? It was true. Mrs. 
Grenfield convinced me. I have been 
selfish—in my love of my children and 
in my love of you.” 

When they went back in the house, 
forgetting Anna Ford, they found Ad 
Fellows standing in a living-room window 
with a glass in his hand. He was look- 
ing out at the white-clad figure of Anna, 
visible among the flowers in the garden. 

“Hullo!” he said, as they came in. 
Then he recognized a new situation and 
said “Hullo!” again wtih a different 
accent. 

“T was just about to take a drink,” he 
said, looking out of the window at Anna, 
“to the most wonderful thing in the world. 
Now—I think I'll take two or three.” 
THE END 











Anna had | i 


After dinner, after some music by; jf 
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My Life 


(Continued from page 17) 


believe it. Our hearts told us that ail 
these rumors were calumnies, invented 
by the supporters of the old régime to 
discredit the new one. - Then at last we 
read in the newspapers that Russia had 
been betrayed to the extent of signing 
the pact of Brest-Litovsk, and Wania 
told me that the hour had struck when 
we ought to return to our country, when 
we must try to keep the promise which 
we had made to Serge. 


S°: one spring morning, we started via 
Siberia; and I need not mention here 
what feelings overpowered us when we 
found ourselves once more in this Russia 
which we both loved so dearly. We ex- 
pected so much; we firmly believed that 
we would find a nation rejoicing at its 
newly acquired freedom, determined to 
live up to its ideals of former days. 

But our journey was one long disap- 
pointment, because everywhere we found 
signs of misery, of disorder and of op- 
pression, there where we had hoped to 
see prosperity and happiness. And our 
friends, when they met us, had upon 
their faces a frightened, hunted look such 
as we had watched for in years long gone 
by. 

Then began the great disillusionment; 
then we were slowly initiated into the de- 
tails of the horrible social crisis Russia 
was undergoing; then we were allowed 
to look on the despairing expressions 
which darkened the features of some of 
our leaders of the past. We heard the 
story of our great Plechanov’s death— 
heard how, broken-hearted and disillu- 
sioned, he had exclaimed that he was 
glad to go before seeing that ultimate 
ruin of the Russia he had served so faith- 
fully for more than fifty years, and how 
just before breathing his last, he had 
raised his hands to heaven, with the 
agonized cry: “Lord, O Lord, have mercy 
on our Mother Russia!” Then we heard 
that our uncle Petr Kropotkin was 
locked up in that same fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul whence he had made 
his escape fifty years earlier. 

We had to listen to this mournful lit- 
any of the disappearance into eternity of 
sO many, so many friends and comrades 
of ours who had hastened to Russia after 
the March revolution with joy in their 
hearts and hope in their souls. When- 
ever we mentioned a dearly loved or re- 
spected name, the reply was always the 
same: “Dead—shot, or starved, or mur- 
dered in cold blood by hired assassins, or 
drowned in the silent river.” 

It seemed an awful dream; and slowly, 
slowly, the sense of disillusion began to 
embitter our hearts. Could it be that 
we had worshiped at the altar of false 
gods? Could it be that liberty was but 
a lure, that it was the fate of our un- 
fortunate Russia to be always crushed 


under some unscrupulous heel or other? 


We would not believe it, and in the 


horror which overpowered our souls, I 


hardly ever spoke of all these things with 
Wania. I knew that if once I began to 
do so, we should lose the courage which 
I realized that we needed more than ever. 


One evening my husband, who had been 
out the whole of the day, returned with 
a singular expression on his face. I did 
not dare question him; finally he startled 
me with the remark: 

“Have you any money?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “How much do you 
require?” 

“Can you give me five thousand rou- 
bles?” 

“Certainly,” I said, though I was sur- 
prised at this large amount. “But I 
must warn you that this will leave us 
very little to go on with, and God knows 
when we shall be able to earn anything. 
Will you tell me what it is you require 
this sum for?” 

“T can get an interview with Petr 
Kropotkin if I give it to a Bolshevik 
official.” 

I said nothing but went to the drawer 
where I kept the bank-notes which he 
had asked me for, and silently handed 
them to my husband. 

“Can you take me with you?” I asked. 

“IT am afraid not. The permission is 
only for one person.” 

“Very well,” I replied. ‘Then I shall 
go and wait for you at the gate of the 
fortress.” 


HE next morning saw us both standing 

under the grim walls in which we 
had lived through such agony fourteen 
years before. I sat down on a stile, and 
waited for Wania, in such a state of 
mind that I did not even dare to think. 
After what appeared to me to have been 
hours, he came out, and without saying 
one word, took me by the arm, and we 
walked home together still in silence. 
But when the door of the tiny flat which 
we occupied in Basseyna Street had 
closed upon us, my husband threw off his 
overcoat, and sitting down beside his 
desk, hid his face in his hands and began 
sobbing just as I had heard him sobs once 
before, on that terrible night when we 
had bid an eternal good-by to Serge. 

After a time Wania raised his head and 
took me kindly by the hand. 

“Dora,” he said, “that man is a saint 
and a martyr.” 

And then he proceeded to unfold to 
me the heartrending tale of the venerable 
old man, who all through his life had 
fought for liberty and for democracy, 
who had loved his country with a sur- 
passing love, who had for a few brief 
days nursed the joy that God had granted 
to him the happiness of seeing it freed 
from its fetters—and who now was in 
prison, with no other prospect than death 
at the hand of his jailers. His only 
crime had consisted in loving Russia, and 
it was for this that very probably he 
would be called upon to die. 

“And Dora,” continued my husband, 
“if you could see him still so hopeful, so 
serene, so convinced that though. every- 
thing else may perish in Russia, democ- 
racy will some day win, so firm in his 
belief that all the horrors we are now 
living through will pass away as so many 
other things have passed, as the Roman- 


1? 


offs have passed! 
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ee the next two or three days my | 


husband remained preoccupied, and I 
could notice that he was thinking deeply. 
He wrote for hours, far into the night, 
and though he did not take me into his 
confidence, I felt sure that he had some- 
thing very serious upon his mind, Then} 
one morning before he left me, he took | 
me into his arms and kissed me with | 
more than usual tenderness. | 

“What are you going to do?” I whis-| 
pered. 

“My duty,” was the reply. 

On that same day the streets of Petro- | 
grad were covered with a rudely printed | 
proclamation which some unknown peo- | 
ple had posted on the walls of its prin-| 
cipal buildings, a proclamation calling | 
upon the people to rise and to oust the 
Bolsheviks from their usurped power. 
It was eloquently worded, so eloquently, 
indeed, that I knew at once, when I had 
read it, that it had been composed by | 
Wania. And its last sentence was one 
which Serge had spoken before he died: 
“Russia is too great not to win at last its 
fight for freedom.” 


When my husband returned, I met him . 


quietly, merely saying: 

“Thank you for Serge and myself.” 

He sat down beside me, and then we 
had what was to be, though we knew it 
not, our last long, serious and undisturbed 
conversation in this world. We spoke of 
all that we had in our hearts, of the 
ideals for which we had fought, of the 
dead people whom we had known, and 
with whom at one time we had hoped to 
live and to work for long years. 

A sound we had heard once before 
broke upon our conversation—the sound 
of soldiers’ feet outside our door, against 
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which heavy knocking resounded. 


WO days later I was standing once 

more before the gates of the for- 
tress of St. Peter and St. Paul. This time 
I was alone, as I would be all the remain- 
ing years of my life. I did not grieve; 
I could not grieve. I seemed to be living 
the past over again. I was almost ex- 
pecting to find Serge and not Wania be- 
hind the massive walls of the grimy 
dungeon. A Bolshevik officer who had 
secured for me the permission to have a 
last interview with my husband was 
awaiting me. He led me through the 
big courtyard and the vast square which 
lay before the church where the former 
czars, with the exception of the last one, 
were buried. The pavement had been 
torn in several places, and a few men 
under the guard of some soldiers were 
digging what appeared to be a trench. 

“What are they doing here?” I asked. 

“Oh, digging the grave in which they 
will be buried within a few hours,” replied 
the Red Guard officer. 

The place appeared curiously familiar 
to me. I somehow seemed to recognize 
the dark, narrow passages, through which 
my guide was leading me. And when he 
threw open a certain door on my right, 
then remembrance came hack to me clear 
and terrible. I was being ushered into 


that very same cell where fourteen years 
before I had taken leave of Serge forever. 

It was not Serge, but my husband, his 
brother, who was standing beside the 
camp bed, just as he had been standing 
on that winter day. And I—I, miserable 





being that I was, I had to live again 
through this agony that when I was in 
the full bloom of my youth, had streaked 
my brown locks with gray. Wania put 
his arm around my waist, and gently led 
me to the bed. 

And then he spoke, just as Serge had 
spoken before the end. His words were 
also full of hope. 

“Don’t grieve like those who do not 
look beyond the present moment, Dora,” 
he said. “It is not worthy of a creature 
of courage to give way to black despair. 
We are living now at what is probably 
the most momentous period of our his- 
tory, and we are dying for a great cause. 
You may think that the sadness which 
has fallen on Russia will never be soothed, 
but I tell you that it will disappear 
sooner than you imagine. The triumph of 
justice, truth and democracy is well worth 
fighting for, well worth dying for, because 
the day will come when evil shall be 
trampled underfoot. 

“And Dora, you have a great work be- 
fore- you. Go back to that America 
where we have been so happy, go back 
and tell them all that you have seen here, 
tell them all the horrors Russia is living 
through at present. Open their eyes to 
the hideousness of the doctrines which 
feed on murder and crime. Tell them 
that among those so-called apostles of 
freedom there is not one who has not 
blood upon his hands, and cruelty and 
murder upon his soul. Russia has 
preserved the world from the German, 
and she has perished after having done it 


—at least, perished according to those 
who do not know the depths of good 
which lie in our Russian soul. What we 
see now is but a passing madness. Russia 
lives and will live yet for the good of the 
world. My beloved wife, do not despair.” 

But for once his words did not find 
an echo in my heart. I was crushed by 
this bankruptcy of all that I had be- 
lieved in. After having seen the lover 
of my youth murdered by the henchmen 
of the Czar, I had to look upon the slay- 
ing of the husband of my mature years 
by the executioners of the men who de- 
clared to their followers that they had 
come to save Russia and the world, that 
they were the apostles of a new creed 
which consisted in the ruling by the un- 
educated masses, through the destruction 
of all the good, liberal and intelligent ele- 
ments in a land that more than any other 
one had given martyrs to the sacred cause 
of a freedom which did not exist any 
longer within its frontiers. 


T= door was noiselessly opened. A 
detachment of Red Guards appeared 
on the threshold. Behind them walked 
the same man whom I had seen once be- 
fore under similar circumstances, and 
whose features had remained stamped on 
my brain just as if a red-hot iron had 
branded them there! The czars were 
gone; Russia was said to be free; but 
the public executioner was still discharg- 
ing his terrible duties. He alone in this 
wreck of a great empire, and of a great 
nation had not disappeared. 
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in the mirror, the pallor of her cheeks 
would have frightened her; her finger- 
nails were biting into the palms. 

He was in the corridor outside. He 
called to her softly, ingratiatingly: 
“Felice! Felice!” 

She did not answer. 
trust herself to speak. 

“Felice!” He knocked at the door. 
There was a second of tense silence. 

She called to him in a breaking, hope- 
less voice: 

“Please go away.” 

Another silence. .Then he thrust a 
buff envelope under the door. 

“A telegram for you, Felice. Good 
night.” 
| “Good night,” she whispered, but she 


She dared not 


-| didn’t move until the echo of his steps 


had died away. Then she picked up and 
“opened the telegram, and the blood rushed 
to her temples. It was from Rupert Syl- 
vester; and it had been brought from her 
father’s house, to which it was addressed: 
Am hurrying to you. Pray Heaven 

I am not too late. 
RUPERT. 


CHAPTER IV 


‘ was long after midnight before Felice 
fell asleep; but it was not a red-eyed, 
tired little woman who went downstairs 
the next morning less than ten minutes 
after William B. Jackson. Oh,-no! It 
was a beautiful little tigress, who was 
prepared to fight to the death. 

“Good morning, Felice,” said William, 
without looking up from the newspaper 
he had propped against the sugar-basin. 
“Help yourself to breakfast—it’s on the 
sideboard.” 

She sat down at the table but made no 
attempt to help herself to anything. He 
went on reading. 

“Keep your eye on the clock,” he 
counseled; “‘we mustn’t miss our train, 
because the car’s broken down.” 

She was hungry enough, but she wasn’t 
going to accept food in that house until— 

“Have you any spark of chivalry in 
you?” she asked with great suddenness, 
her hands clenched. “Do you think it is 
clever and manly to treat me as though 
I were a child.” 

“Come, come,” he said soothingly, still 
keeping his eyes on the newspaper, “have 
some breakfast and behave like a woman. 
There’s a great day ahead of you.” 

Moved by an impulse for which she 
hated herself the next minute, she reached 
over, snatched the newspaper from his 
hand, rolled it into a ball and flung it on 
the floor. “Why don’t you get up and 
strike me?” she said bitingly, and the 
tears were very near. 

Unruffied, even amused, he rose from 
the table. 

“Anyhow, I’d finished with it,” he said 
resignedly. “When you’ve had some- 
thing to eat, I’ll take you around the 
house; I don’t suppose you saw much 
of it vesterday.” 

“T’ve no desire to see any more of it,” 





Snow in the Desert 


(Continued from page 12) 


she replied, and her eyes swept con- 
temptuously around the walls. Frame: 
photographs were everywhere. 

“T never could see the value of oil 
paintings,” he said dryly, “especially oil 
paintings of ancestors. Don’t know that 
I recollect any ancestor of mine past the 
old grandfather, and it wouldn’t be much 
of an advertisement to shove him up 
there, cobbler’s apron and all. Photo- 
graphs of the friends you’ve made are 
always worth while.” He paused a sec- 


ond. Then: “That’s the old dad, there, 
at the end.” 

Her lips curled. Again he read her 
thoughts. 


“No,” he said quietly, “he wasn’t a 
cobbler, the old dad. He was an empire- 
builder. He built bridges and railways 
out in the colonies, while other fellows 
who never built up anything save bad 
debts stayed at home and had their por- 
traits painted and stuck into gold frames. 
The swamps and the fevers got him in 
the end.” 

A silence. Then: 

“Have you nearly finished breakfast?” 
he asked presently, as if he didn’t know 
that she hadn’t touched a bite of food. 
“We'll get down to the city.” He gave 
her a rapid glance. “It wont do to spoil 
that frock.” 

She forced a laugh of irony. 

“T’'ll get some bought for you—some 
real, good, serviceable stuff fit for office 
wear.” 

“Thank you,” she said, lowering her 
eyelids. “I think I’m quite capable of 
choosing my own frocks.” 

“Maybe,” he said coolly, “but you 
wouldn’t get five per cent off. Aunt 
Hannah would.” 

So he was mean as well as boorish! 

“And may I ask who Aunt Hannah is?” 

“One of the few women in this world,” 
he replied with wonderful tenderness of 
inflection, “who know the meaning of 
sacrifice for others, and—and keep the 
knowledge to themselves... .. How 
long will you be in getting ready? Trains 
don’t wait—no, not even for Wiiliam B. 
Jackson.” 


HE went with him to the city—bride 

and bridegroom! And in the train 
she actually accepted and ate the little 
parcel of sandWiches he had brought with 
him in view of Her stubbornness at the 
breakfast table. 

In the private office Milweed, the clerk, 
was awaiting him. Jackson presented 
Felice, saying: “Milweed, this is Mrs. 
William B. Jackson, and she is going to 
take charge of my confidential stuff. Now, 
sit down, Felice, and let me skip through 
the mail before I initiate you, as it were. 
Aunt Hannah should be here shortly.” 

She sat down, meekly enough, and in 
the silence that followed, she tried to 
imagine that it was all a stupid, mean- 
ingless dream from which she would 
awake to hear the soft, musical voice of 
Rupert Sylvester in her ear. All the 
same, she couldn’t help listening to his 
telephonic communications (he would 
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glance at a letter, seize the phone and 
transact an item of business as easily and 
as quickly as she would change a song on 
the piano. He appeared to have a hand 
in everything: finance, stockbroking, 
building schemes, fur-trading and cinema- 
productions. ' 

Aunt Hannah arrived while he was still 
at the desk, and within three minutes 
Felice was being introduced. 

The caustic little speech which she had 
prepared for the maiden aunt was never 
made, for Aunt Hannah began: 

“You’re coming out with me, child, to 
do some shopping. Don’t hesitate, be- 
cause if anybody knows William B. Jack- 
son, it is his Aunt Hannah. If we hesi- 
tate, the chance of buying those dresses 
will be gone. Child, I think it’s splendid 
of you—offering to come straight down 
to this smelly office and help him in his 
work, That’s the spirit in which every 
bride should begin her married life.” 

“All right, Aunt,” he interposed. “Off 
you go!” And the next moment he had 
hustled them out of the office. 


“ A LWAYS be loyal to him, child.” 

They were hurrying along the 
street. ‘“He’s worth all the loyalty you're 
capable of. And I know what he did for 
your father; so does everybody else, for 
the matter of that; only, it’s my ex- 
perience that gratitude is the most reluc- 
tant word in the language. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

Felice murmured a reply of some sort, 
and tried to divert Aunt Hannah from 
the bus to which she was heading. But 
for the first time in her life Felice had to 
climb the swaying stairway to the top 
of the poor man’s motorcar. It was tor- 
ture, but the best policy was to submit, 
lest the wonderfully agile maiden aunt 
should read her a homily within hearing 
of the other passengers. They journeyed 
to the West End. Felice tried to hide 
herself, to screen her face under the brim 
of her hat; Aunt Hannah deliberately 
took hers off—it was a stupid poke-bonnet 
affair tied with strings under the chin; 
she said that she liked to feel that there 
was something clean in the West End, if 
it was only the wind. 

They. ‘did their shopping, or rather 
Aunt Hannah did it; they lunched at a 
small and cheap restaurant where the 
aunt  uestioned every item in the bill 
and passed some scathing comments on 
the nationality of the waiter. Oh, it was 
all very degrading, very bitter to the soul 
of the bride, but she bore with it like a 
Stoic, was ready to climb to the top of the 
bus going cityward without feeling resent- 
ment, and—and she might have fallen 
back into the dream that had begun in 
the office that morning if he hadn’t sud- 
denly dropped from the clouds into 
Oxford Circus! 


UPERT SYLVESTER! He was 

hurrying across the roadway. The 
very bus on which Felice was riding with 
Aunt Hannah nearly knocked him down. 
The driver pulled up sharply; Aunt 
Hannah leaned over the side to look 
down. 

“There!” she exclaimed. ‘“That’s how 
accidents happen. Young men of that 
description—all silk hat and no brains— 
toddling along as though God had given 


them the town as a playground. Look at 
him.” (Sylvester was on the pavement 
now, and was shaking his walking-stick 
at the driver.) “Did you ever see such a 
dandy? Long hair too, and a face like— 
like a girl’s. If I were a wicked woman, 
child, I’d wager that if that man had to 
earn his living, he’d never get enough to 
buy him a breakfast.” 

Thank God, Sylvester hadn’t seen her. 
The bus passed on cityward. Felice was 
numbed, dazed. 

They reached the office late in the 
afternoon. William B. Jackson was still 
at his desk, and Milweed was preparing 
to leave for the day. Aunt Hannah re- 
counted their adventures, then kissed her 
nephew lightly on the forehead in fare- 
well. 

“William,” she said, patting his shoul- 
der, “I take back every unkind word I 
said about this child. The dresses are a 
trifle more expensive than they ought to 
be, but she’ll look smarter in them and 
be a credit to you. And now I sup- 
pose you want to get rid of me?” She 
kissed Felice. ‘“Good-by, child. Don’t 
trouble to thank me. It’s been a pleasant 
day.” 

She trotted out of the office; a door 
banged: she was gone. Milweed fol- 
lowed a few moments later. William B. 
Jackson went on writing, the while Felice 


hands clasped, her lips tightly closed. 
Gray—gray—gray! That was all that 

she could see. All the golden tints of 

youth and high hopes were gone. Her 





heart yearned for a little sympathy— | 


sympathy such as Sylvester could give 
her. 

“I’m going to kill this man,” said Wil- 
liam B. Jackson, writing away. “He's 
been making a speech at a company meet- 
ing—a speech about ‘an illiterate lion- 
tamer who was born in a village and came 
to London to grind gold out of a gullible 
public.’ ” 

She didn’t speak, but a vision of the 
cobbler grandfather rose up before her 
eyes. The telephone-bell rang. 

“Answer it,” he said curtly. 

She obeyed. And the receiver nearly 
dropped from her hand as she recognized 
the voice of Rupert Sylvester. He had 
been to the suburban house and learned 
that she was in the city; he had taken a 
risk and rung up, hoping that he might be 
put into communication with her. 

“Tell me only that you are happy, and 
I will go away.” 

She hesitated, glanced at William B. 
Jackson, and replied in French: 
“Happy! I’m _ miserable, 

My heart is breaking.” 

William B. Jackson didn’t look up as 
she put the receiver back. She had been 
afraid to say more, but she had said 
enough to convince Rupert Sylvester that 
he must not go away. 

William B. Jackson inquired: ‘Who 
was that?” 

She lied boldly: “A foreigner: he had 
asked for the wrong number.” 

“Silly ass!” said William B. casually. 
He closed his letter. Then: ‘“There’s 
only the Paris daily call to be made, and 
we've finished for the day. By the way, 
I’m going to hand over the Paris call 
to you, Felice; it’s the most confidential 
part of my business, and it comes through 


degraded. 


| 
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The City of 
Dreadful Night 


Under the flicker of the lights on Broadway 
the giant hand of fate reached out and 
led him here. It was not a moment too 
soon, She was at the end of her strength. 
But out of the night he came and—for 
what happened then ask 
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He finds romance everywhere—around the 
corner—in the department store—in the 
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sees—but he sees what we have all subcon- 
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just about the time the clerks are clear- 
ing out for the day.” 

He picked up the receiver, asked for 
the trunk-call, waited patiently until the 
connection was made, and with watch in 
hand to safeguard against extravagance in 
fees, began to dictate instructions to his 
Paris agent. 

And he 
French! 


dictated the instructions in 


CHAPTER V 


HITE-LIPPED and ashamed, Fe- 

lice awaited in silence the- storm 
which she believed to be inevitable. He 
must have understood what she had said 
to Sylvester across the telephone. 

She waited in vain. He signed his let- 
ters, locked the desk, examined the safe 
and finding another letter on Milweed’s 
table, read that too. He was giving her 
time to prepare an explanation of her 
words to Rupert Sylvester. And she re- 
sented this indulgence as strongly as she 
would have resented anger on his part. 
He lowered the letter: ‘“There’s nothing 
of importance in that,” he said. “Shall 
we go?” 

Meekly she followed him to the hall 
door, and so to the railway station. In 
the train he read the evening newspapers 
and sketched out his work for the next 
day. Then: 

“You haven’t expressed a wish to in- 
vite any of your friends to the house. 
Why?” 

The chance to sneer could not be 
missed. “Is it usual for a servant to 
invite friends to her master’s house?” 

He answered, sagely: “My dear Fe- 
lice, we are all servants in this world, or 
ought to be. I didn’t ask the question 
for sake of hearing my voice. It hap- 
pens that I have a number of friends 
coming to see me to-night, and I thought 
that we might come to a sort of compro- 
mise.” 

She stopped him, there. “Will the 
servant be expected to entertain your 
friends, Mr. Jackson?” ; 

He hesitated. 

“T’d do as much for you,” he said at 
last seriously. 

“They are entertained already,” she re- 
torted; “the world has been entertained 
by this mockery of a marriage.” 

“Your worid,” he corrected. “But that 
is a very little world. I’m sorry that you 
should have taken it in this way.” 

“What did you expect?” 

“As I said just now—a compromise— 
an armistice.” 

“Sing to your friends?” 


Wanted: 
A Grandmother 


A REMARKABLE story of anew solu- 
tion for the problem of a woman’s 
combining marriage with business is 
presented in ‘‘Wanted: a Grandmother”’ 
which will appear in the next, the 
January, issue of— 
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“No, they’ll do all the singing them- 
selves. There’s Dago Frank, from Monte- 
video; he used to run a wind-jammer be- 
tween—” 

“Play to them?” 

“between the Tagus and Buenos 
Aires. And Dan Rorke is coming from 
Rotherhithe, with the skipper of the fin- 
est whaler that ever nused into the Arc- 
tic; and—” 

, Pe what is it that you wish me to 
o »” 

He lowered the newspaper and looked 
her full in the eyes. 

“They call me Bill,” he said, so ludi- 
crously that she almost laughed outright. 
In a softer tone of voice he added: “You 
needn't go as far as that. But they might 
take a wrong impression if you didn’t ad- 
dress me as William.” 


HEY reached the house. Already the 

friends had arrived, and the house- 
keeper, who probably was familiar with 
every whim of the master, had set them 
at their ease in the smoking-room. Wil- 
liam B. Jackson opened the door; Felice 
was at his elbow. His hand instinctively 
sought hers, but she flinched back from 
it and gave him a challenging look. 

“All right,” he said quietly, and opened 
the door. 

Certainly it was a scene that she her- 
self could never have conjured up. The 
atmosphere was a thick haze of strong 
tobacco-smoke. Some one—a_ burly- 
looking man with a mass of whisker and 
towlike hair—was hammering the keys 
of the cottage piano which Jackson kept 
in the smoking-room for just such gath- 
erings. A lean, swarthy seaman—Dago 
Frank—was singing a chantey, and three 
of four others, lolling in chairs, at the im- 
minent risk of being precipitated to the 
floor, were making ready to join in the 
chorus: “Heave ho! Sally, on the star- 
board tack!” 

The sudden opening of the door was 
responsible for a second’s dead silence; 
then came the rush of salutations: 

“Boys! It’s Bill hisself. Here, mate, 
give ’s your fin. You're looking trim, 
Bill—damned if you aint.” 

They surrounded him, talking loudly, 
laughing, jesting and crowding; and— 

“Boys,” said William B. Jackson, “it’s 
good to see you home again. Allow 
me—” He moved aside so that Felice, 
calm of countenance,—terribly calm,— 
might come into the circle. William B. 
Jackson gave her a hasty glance, and if 
she did not read entreaty into that 
glance, it was because the spirit of irony 
was so strong within her. 

Allow me to introduce my wifes” 

“Lady,” said Dago Frank, bowing his 
head with the exaggerated courtliness of 
a Spanish grandee, “I’m proud to meet 
you.” 

“And me!” 

“And me!” 

The chorus ‘subsided. William B. Jack- 
son glanced again at the white face and 
the eyes that sparkled so dangerously. 

“My wife, boys, is the daughter of a 
knight!”—as if he were anxious that they 
should not offend her delicate suscepti- 
bilities. 

Dan Rorke went close to look at her. 


you?” 


_“And Tl lay you’re happy, Bill, aint 


“Very happy,” said William B. Jack- 
son. He turned to Felice. Now was the 
crisis. “We are happy, Felice?” 

“We are, Bill,” came the answer, and 
in her voice was a high note of vengeful 
triumph. “We are happy—damned if 
we aint!” 

Then she turned and walked from ihe 
room with all the dignity of an Antoi- 
nette going to the guillotine. 

But had she triumphed? Up in her 
room, with the door locked, she burst 
into a flood of weeping. She had de- 
graded herself for the sake of humbling 
him in the presence of those rough sailor- 
men who, in some inexplicable way, were 
bound up in his enterprises. She could 
almost hear them laughing at Bill, who 
had tried to fool them into believing that 
he had married a lady who was the 
daughter of a knight. She walked about 
the room like the caged animal which 
she believed herself to be. 

There came a soft knock at the door. 
She turned the key and went back to the 
middle of the room, leaving the door 
ajar. William B. Jackson was standing 
on the threshold. The light from her 
dressing-table candles gave his counte 
nance a yellowish appearance; the ruts 
running from the eye corners were deeper 
and—and older. He raised one arm and 
supported himself against the jamb of 
the door. 

“You may come in,” said Felice, half 
closing her eyes so that she might not be 
swayed from her mood by the sight of his 
distress. “But if you have come for an 
apology, you will be only wasting your 
time and mine.” 


E came closer, so close that she could 
feel his breath upon her cheek. 

“I admire spirit in a woman,” he said, 
speaking in staccato tones, “but a woman 
has no more right than a man to be un- 
fair. You made mock of my friends 
downstairs. What would you say if I did 
the same by yours?” 

“Have you finished?” Her small head 
was thrown back; the eyes were aflame. 

“No,” he said. “I haven’t come here 
to complain of the hurt you gave me; Im 
ready to take all that because—because 
I said that I'd woo you in my own way, 
and I mean to. But my friends—well, 
you held them pretty cheaply, didn’t 
you?” 

“Your friends do not interest me,” she 
replied. “How can you expect it in 
view of all that has happened?” 

He nodded as though he had expected 
that reply. 

“They're good men, and straight,” he 
said. “They’ve helped me to build up my 
fortune by bringing skins from the 
Northwest, and rubber from the line, and 
everything you can think of from Brazil 
and the Horn. Those men are hard of 
the hand, but they’re not thick-skulled; 
they can feel an insult just as they can 
appreciate a compliment.” 

She turned on her heel, and now she 
could see his reflection in the mirror on 
the dressing-table. He did not move. 
Again she asked: “Have you finished 
now?” 

“I thought that you might care to 
come down and explain that it was all a 
joke.” 


* She shrugged her shoulders. 
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“No, thank you,” she said. “I have 
no desire to play the hypocrite as well 
as the slave.” 

“Slave!” He took a step forward, 
holding out a hand toward her. “There’s 
grandeur in being a slave if you are the 
only slave there is. And for your sake, 
Felice—” 

“J think I hear your friends calling,” 
said Felice. “If it is usual to feed the 
creature one keeps in captivity, I should 
like something to eat. I’d like it here, 
in this room.” 

“You shall have anything for which 
your heart craves,” he said hopefully, and 
the scarred face was never so softened in 
expression. “I’d lay down my life for 
you, now—” 

From downstairs came the chorus of a 
chantey: 

“She came from Plymouth, 
And her eyes were green. 
Hey! Ho! Blow the man down.” 


“T crave for nothing so much as a 





little quiet,” said Felice with studied 
boredom. | 

“And you wont come down to dinner?” | 

“Good gracious, no!” 

“The company doesn’t please you? Is 
that it?” 

“Thank you. I wouldn't come down 
for anybody.” 

He turned from her and walked to the 
door. 

“Good night, Felice.” 

“Good night.” 

He closed the door; she heard the 
echo of his footsteps die away along the 
corridor. 





LONE once more, Felice ate the food 
the housekeeper brought, and then, 
sitting back in her chair, began to 
plume herself on having had a little share 
in the taming business. William B. Jack- 
son was going up with the petard he had 





designed for her. And she hadn’t the 
slightest sympathy to extend to him, even | 
if he had paid her father’s debts and! 
rescued the family from the disgrace of 
bankruptcy. The buzz of conversation 
came to her ears; once or twice she fan- 
cied that she heard her husband speak 
on the telephone. She opened the door 
to listen, and this time she heard dis- 
tinctly: 

“Ask him to come along at once. I’ve 
been trying to get hold of him all the 
evening; but Sir Michael said—” 

She could not hear the remainder of 
the remark. She closed the door and be- 
gan a letter to Rupert Sylvester—a letter 
in amplification of the telephone-message 
of the late afternoon. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when she 
heard the sound of a motorcar coming up 
the drive. Out of feminine curiosity she 
blew out the candle-light, drew aside the 
blind and looked down on the drive. The 
car was drawn up to the hall steps. Some 
one alighted from the farther door of 
the car, and in walking to the hall door 
came full into the light cast by the head- 
lamps. 

It was Rupert Sylvester! 

(The unusual marital experiences of this 
strangely matched pair of people will be 
described fu ther in tne next, the January, 
sssue 0) The Green Book Magazine.) 
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DeMiracfe 


This method for removing su- 
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Clothes and the Man 


(Continued from page 47) 


only one of the old group who indulged 
his appetite for success. From Paris— 
France, not Illinois—he brought back the 
habit of wearing a thin silk ribbon in his 
eyeglasses. He acquired in London— 
England, not New England—an English 
accent for trade purposes which was 
palpably the real thing, along with a 
supply of English tweeds. He had long 
been familiar with grapefruit and the use 
of a salad-fork, and could select a most 
discriminating dinner. The shabby little 
boarding-house he had exchanged for an 
exclusive apartment in charge of ‘a highly 
efficient Japanese. Various clubs claimed 
him as a member. Likewise the passing 
years had thickened his rather excessive 
slimness a trifle, and had even brought 
him into his own as the era of flat- 
shouldered, slenderly cut clothes shoved 
aside the bulkily athletic type and brought 
into favor aristocratic slimness of line. 

Altogether, as Miss Rena Day pointed 
out to him with a sigh of wonder at her 
own creation, on an evening when they 
sat at a table for two in the exclusive Iris 
Café on the Boulevard, he had arrived. 
Further, she added reluctantly, he was 
growing beyond her. 

“Never!” disclaimed Mr. Martin 
promptly, with the ever-ready smile which 
was one of his assets. “Everything I am, 
I owe to you. Any day you say the word, 
Rena, I'll pick out an apartment on the 
North Side, and you can select any kind 
of furniture your little heart desires.” 

“Don’t ask me, Elmer.” sighed Miss 
Day, letting coffee drip from tiny spoon 
to tiny cup. “I might take you up on it.” 

“Go ahead!" urged Mr. Martin sin- 
cerely. “I wish you would.” 

But Miss Day merely sighed again. A 
wrinkle of disappointment crossed her un- 
lined brow. “No. Elmer,” she decided, 
putting down the tiny spoon. “Gratitude 
isn’t a sufficiently strong emotion to stand 
the strain of married life.” 

Then, as the silence lengthened between 
them, she ventured to ask a question 
which had been on the tip of her usually 
outspoken tongue for many a day. “That 
Idelle. Elmer—aren’t you ever going to 
forget her?” 

“Wish I could!” said Mr. Martin 
moodily, his eyes straying out in search 
of the waiter and the necessary checks; 
he had long since assumed the bill-pay- 
ing end of their mutual entertainment. 
“But you see, Rena, I cared a lot, and 
I seem to be the everlastingly faithful 
kind. I wish I could change myself.” 

“IT don’t!” softly. from Rena Day. 
“Because, Elmer, if ever you come to care 
for me that way, I—-why, I know you'd 
be that faithful to me.” 


OME days later. on an afternoon when 

widely advertised bargains had filled 
the great store with a restless throng of 
customers, Mr. Martin, deep in consulta- 
tion with the head of the linen-department 
on the second floor, observed with marked 
lack of interest the approach of an un- 
tidy woman entirely surrounded by a 
fringe of unruly children. 
tastefully he noticed her untidy mass of 


Rather dis-: 


curls, her unfashionably long and uneven 
skirt, and the indubitable stickiness of 
the children. The kind of children 
Rena Day would have had, for instance. 
would have been very different. And 
then, thinking of Rena Day, he recognized 
with a sense of shock the reason for his 
mystifying interest in this unknown 
woman. For she wasn’t an unknown 
woman at all. Two women had helped 
to mold his destiny, Rena Day and Idelic: 
and this, this shabby, unattractive woman 
on whom the years had rested so heavily 
was—Idelle. Quite audibly Mr. Martin 
gasped. 

Then, remembering the years he had 
willingly sacrificed as a votive offering 
to his memory of Idelle, his eyes involun- 
tarily took critical note of her appearance. 
This was Idelle, the real Idelle—his 
Idelle had never lived. He had created 
her himself of the gossamer cloth of 
imagination, assisted by the afterglow of 
uncritical young love. But this was the 
real Idelle. That she fell so far short of 
his picture of her filled him with a sense 
of injury, as if she had owed it to him to 
justify his years of unrequited devotion 

The clerk who had waited on her came 
up chuckling. “Lordy!” he sighed mirth- 
fully to Mr. Martin. “How some men 
can stand the wives they get is beyoni 
me. However, there’s one case where 
the man just couldn’t stand it—got out 
and left her cold with the five of them on 
her hands. She told me all about it while 
I waited on her, and I think she rather 
resents it that he beat her to it. Not 
much of the maternal about that woman.” 

Mr. Martin experienced a thrill of com- 
passion. Poor Idelle! In the light of his 
mature judgment he could see that she 
had never had a chance. If Rena Day 
was right and people got out of life just 
what they were willing to put into it, 
then Idelle had only had her selfishness. 
her egotism, her peevishness. her hungry 
vanity to put in. And accordingly had 
she been recompensed. 

Rather anxiously he went upstairs to 
the fifth floor and peered in at Rena Day 
where she sat, trim and capable, just to 
satisfy his foolish heart that she had not 
changed in any way during the hour or 
so since he had seen her last. 

“Dinner to-night?” was all he dared 
venture. And he retreated, warmed 
through and through by the cheery nod of 
acceptance she had given him. “As if 
anyone could compare with Rena!” he 
mumbled indignantly to himself as he 
went. 


O doubt it was Elmer Martin’s pre- 

cise sense of the fitness of things 
which led him to choose the exact table 
which had witnessed their conversation 
of some evenings previous. With much 
satisfaction he observed that the café was 
nearly empty and the waiter sympathetic. 
Perhaps with those strange psychic 
powers of waiters and hotel-clerks he 
even guessed from Mr. Martin’s jovial 
manner that in his breast-pocket reposed! 
an extravagantly priced diamond ring. 
Mr. Martin had enjoyed selecting that 
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ring, had enjoyed paying the price for 
it with the idea that nothing was too good 
for Rena. 

Once the waiter had departed kitchen- 
ward, he observed tenderly that Rena 
was not in tune with his joyous mood. 
She looked tired, more than tired. She 
looked—why, discouraged. Rena! Re- 
morse and a mighty desire to make 
amends filled Mr. Martin to overflowing. 

“TI saw Idelle to-day,” he began awk- 
wardly; and from his pocket he produced 
the ring, laying it on the table, much to 
the interest of a very young couple just 
settling down at the table directly across. 

Rena Day looked at the box which so 
obviously contained a ring. Perhaps for 
barely a second she flinched; but if so, 
immediately she smiled at him, a white 
smile curiously drained of happiness, and 
restrained the tendency of her square 
shoulders to sag into a discouraged 
droop. “Good old Elmer!” she con- 
gratulated warmly. “So she’s a widow, 
vour Idelle? Well, Elmer, I wish you the 
best of luck.” She recalled the sulky face 
of that once-glimpsed photograph. 

“I’ve been a fool!” came surprisingly 
from Mr. Martin. “And I deserve to be 
thrown into the lake for making such a 
complete idiot of myself. And if Idelle 
is a widow of sorts, it is nothing in the 
wide world to me.” Then his voice 
deepened into the tone a man has for just 
one woman in the world as he rushed on 
remorsefully. “Oh, Rena, if only I were 
a poet so I could say what I want to say 
as it should be said! Words were never 
my specialty, you know. It’s for you, 
that ring. If only you'll let me spend the 
rest of my life making up to you for the 
years I’ve wasted, the years we might 
have had together! Honestly, Rena, when 
I think of all those wasted years, I hate 
myself!’’ He pushed the ring toward her. 

The girl at the table just across nudged 
her companion. “He’s getting slushy!” 
she giggled, with a glance at Mr. Martin. 


RQRNA put out tender fingers for the 
tiny cardboard box. The pink of 
happiness flushed her face back to youth. 
‘I'd rather have you say it just that way 
than have the finest proposal ever made 
from any other man,” she declared hap- 
pily. “I—I don’t know if you guessed it, 
Elmer, but I was sick at heart to-night. 
It looked as if I’d gambled all my happi- 
ness on just one chance and stood to lose 
that chance. You know, Elmer, there 
never was anybody for me but you.” 
“Rena—” huskily from Mr. Martin. 
But although her eyes went rather wist- 
fully to the very young couple just across 
the way, Rena Day shook her head wisely. 
“There isn’t anything ever so bad that 
vou can’t get something good out of it, 
Elmer, even if it’s only experience. We've 
lost a few years, but somehow I think 
we'll get enough out of those left to us 
to make up for it. If you’d married me 
way back in the beginning, you’d never 
have known just how much you cared, and 
I'd have had that to break my heart over. 
You’d always have been thinking of her.” 
“Idelle—” said Mr. Martin explosively, 
and stopped short; but Rena Day, remem- 
bering that pictured face, knew that Idelle 
had fulfilled her early prediction. 
“She never had a chance, Elmer. 
Happiness doesn’t fall into your hands 








My Way of Teaching Piano 
Made Plenty of Enemies 


All the old fogeys who are down on 
anything new—especially correspond- 
ence study—-made it pretty hard for 
me when I first started 25 years ago. 


And the fact that in spite of their 
opposition I obtained more students 
every year seems to me pretty good 
evidence that my method isn’t wholly 


bad. 


I now have far more students than 
were ever before taught by one man. 
There isn’t a State in the Union that 
doesn’t contain a score or more skilled 
players of piano or organ who obtained 
their entire training from me. They 
learned in quarter the usual time and 
at quarter the usual cost. I will gladly 
refer you to any number who will 
soon convince you of the excellent 
results they gained 
from my _ instruc- 
tion. My free book- 

“ce 

let, ‘Howto Learn 
Piano or Organ,’ 
H will interest and 
inform you. But 
don’t send for it if 
you re afraid of be- 
ing convinced. 

My way of teaching 
piano or organ is en- 
tirely different from all 
others. Out of every 
four hours of study, 
one hour is spent ez- 
tirely away from the 
keyboard—learning 
something about Har- 
mony and the Laws of 
Music. This is an 
awful shock to most 
teachers of the ‘‘ old 
school’’ whostill think 
that learning piano is 
solely a problem of 
‘* finger gymnastics.’’ 
When you do goto the 
keyboard, you accom- 

lish ¢awice as much, 
ause you under- 
stand what you are 
doing. Within four 
lessons I enable you to 
play an interesting 
piece not only in the 
| original key, but in all 
other keys as well. 


I make use of every 
possible scientific help 
j —many of which are 


the average teacher. 
My patented inven- 
tion, the COLORO- 
TONE, sweeps away playing difficulties that 
have troubled students for generations. By its 
use transposition —usually a ‘‘nightmare’’ to 
students—becomes easy and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I introduce another important 
and exclusive invention, QUINN - DEX. 
Quinn-Dex is a simple hand-operated mov- 
ing picture device, which enables you to see, 
right before your eyes, every movement of 
my hands at the keyboard. You actually see 
the fingers move. . Instead of having to 





. reproduce your teacher’s finger movements 

















entirely unknown to , 


DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous sketch 
by Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition 


from MEMORY — which cannot be always 
accurate—you have the correct models be- 
fore you during every minute of practice. 
The COLOROTONE and QUINN-DEX 
save you months and years of wasted effort. 
They can be obtained only from me and 
there is nothing else, anywhere, even remotely 
like them. 

Men and women who have failed by all 
other methods have quickly and easily attained 
success when studying with me. In all essen- 
tial ways you are in closer touch with me than 
if you were studying by the oral method—yet 
my lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and 
they include all the many recent developments 
in scientific teaching. For the student of 
moderate means, this method of studying is far 
superior to all others, and even for the wealthi- 
est student there is nothing detter at any price. 
You may be certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical thought 
of the present day, and this makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. 

My course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians who would not recommend any 
course but the best. It is for beginners or ex- 
perienced players, old or young. You advance 
as rapidly or as slowly as you wish, All nec- 
essary music is supplied without extra charge. 
A diploma is granted. Write today, without 
cost or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
‘*How to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 


Conservatory of Music 
Studio GL, Social Union Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE BOOK 
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QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio GL 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 
booklet, ‘How to Learn Piano or Organ,"’ and full par- 
ticulars of your Course and special reduced Tuition 
offer. 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or en- 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 
The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over 17 
years is absolute proof of 
this statement. ~° 
No matter how serious your 
leformity, no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 
A Oo a a 
m 
of the Philo Burt Burt Method od in Sor owe case. ae 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you — not ac- 
ngs cor eer one 
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for illustrated booklet. 
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like overripe fruit. It has to be won by 
striving, and Idelle wasn’t the striving 
kind.” 

Mr. Martin regarded her with some- 
thing of awe. His own thought, different- 
ly expressed! 

“She wasn’t real. 
he said gruffly. 

“T knew that,” 
quietly. 

“Then why didn’t you tell me?” 

“How could I? It was something you 
had to find out for yourself.” She smiled, 
the same charming, slanting smile which 
had heartened him during the grim years 
of his struggle upward. “Idelle thought 
that clothes make the man,” she went on 
thoughtfully. “Maybe they do—some 
men, like that one with the yellow shoes, 


I made her up,” 


agreed Rena Day 


the purple ties and the diamond scarf-ring 
—but never men like you, Elmer.” 

“All that I am, I owe to you,” said Mr. 
Martin. Then, "with mock seriousness. 
“I’m not sure that it’s good form for you 
to be so openly proud of your own work, 
Rena.” 

And at the table just across, the very 
young girl, another potential Idelle, 
scowled resentfully at them. “They seem 
to get a something in their love-affairs, 
these middle-agers,” she complained fret- 
fully, thirty being middle age in her esti- 
mation. “But why wouldn’t she be crazy 
about him? He’s dressed like a million 
dollars. I tell you, clothes make the man 
every time!” 

Disparagingly her eyes traveled over 
the unpressed serge of her young escort. 





The Woman in Politics 


(Continued from page 33) 


Miss Julia Lathrop, the head of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, who was appointed by Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Wilson appointed the War Labor 
Board. No woman was appointed to it, 
though continuously women had to be 
called in to perform its work in the innu- 
merable cases where women workers were 
concerned. Mr. Wilson, of course, was 
directly concerned in the establishment of 
the Food Administration, but Mr. Hoover 
did not often even take women into con- 
sultation, which is extraordinary when one 
considers that of course women long have 
been considered mistresses of the kitchen, 
where the greater part of food-conserva- 
tion had to be achieved. 


NEITHER on the political nor on the 
economic score does the League pro- 
vide for participation of women in interna- 
tional affairs. Worse still, not only has no 
provision been made for women either in 
the Peace Conference or in the League 
itself, but amendments in the League con- 
stitution cannot be made without the 
unanimous concurrence of all of its mem- 
ber nations, which means that if women 
workers and other women are ever to 
have internationally the recognition and 
rights to citizenship that they have in en- 
lightened America, the struggle women 
have made in America during the last one 
hundred and fifty years must be carried 
round the world. In other words, if the 
credit for the establishment of the League 
of Nations is Mr. Wilson’s, so also is 
the fact that the position of women inter- 
nationally is established where it was in 
America a century ard a half ago. 

I grant that Mr. Wilson gave organized 
labor its great chance during the war, but 
that fact does not disturb my contention 
that he normally finds it impossible to 
accept women as competent fellow-work- 
ers. He gave workingmen their opportu- 
nity, but he did not of his own accord see 
the relationship of women to responsibili- 
ties in life so far as the labor and eco- 
nomic and political angles are concerned. 

Now, may I ask, why should the atti- 
tude of Mr. Wilson, certainly the most 
liberal and open-minded of Democratic 
Presidents, incline women, especially 
working women, to be Democrats and 


subscribe to the Democratic party and 
to Democratic Presidents? 

I should have been taken immensely by 
surprise if Miss Rankin, the first woman 
to be elected to Congress, had been elected 
by the Democratic party. To my mind it 
was rather more in consonance with the 
relative spirit of the two parties that it 
was she, a Republican, who led the fight 
to force a better opportunity for women 
workers in the Washington departments 
in the present administration. 

It is an interesting thing that after all 
we have better schools in the States that 
are Republican, and the very worst in 
the States that are most solidly Demo- 
cratic. 


URING the last campaign, when I was 

a speaker on the Hughes train, it 
came forcefully home to me that the 
Democratic party, in its campaign, was 
the first party in our national history to 
emphasize class interests, by insisting, 
over and over, that the plutocrats of the 
nation held forth in the Republican party. 
It may be part of the result that now, 
when the President has left us without a 
reconstruction program, there is such over- 
whelming class feeling. 

Then too, it is the Democratic party that 
is supposed to stand for State’s rights 
whenever necessary. Personally I think 
it is necessary to create an inter-State as 
well as an international consciousness. I 
think people belong to each other, and 
that the States belong to each other. 
There is a keener sense that we are a 
union in the Republican party, not the 
sense that we are a mere confederacy of 
States. 

Finally, the Republican party repre- 
sents, to my mind, the larger number of 
individuals who have thought things 
through—men and women in all our so- 
cial groups. It has a larger group of men 
and women who are definite in their con- 
victions, who speak out their convic- 
tions; for instance, you find more Repub- 
licans speaking out and differing with each 
other than you do in the ranks of the 
Democratic party. It has greater power 
of achievement and progress, greater free- 
dom of expression—and its members do 
not goose-step! 
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seemed to expect me to be. “Why? Are 
they liable to go to one-sixty by spring?” 

I was surprised that Freddy gave me 
a look of pure disgust. Then he leaned 
toward me impressively, mysteriously, 
and whispered, his mouth—from which 
emanated a strong whiff of that which 
made Milwaukee famous—unpleasantly 
close to my ear: “By spring—I’m tellin’ 
you!—potatoes will go to four—dollars 
—a—bushel!” 

“Talk sense, Freddy,” I begged. “I 
know you can do a lot of things in 
America and get away with them. But 
you can’t tell me that you can hang a 


Golden Apples 


(Continued from page 79) 





four-dollar tag on the poor old necessary 
spud and get away with that.” Lightly: 
“Why, the whole country would rise!” 

He suddenly lost patience. “Say, I 
know what I’m talking about!” Dis- 
gustedly he strolled off. ‘Remember: if 
you don’t profit by my tip, don’t blame 
me. But in any case, keep your mouth 
shut.” 

For several days I did some thinking. 
And then—I determined on a big venture. 

(Next month you will read of Eva Ran- 
kin’s first experience at big business— 
speculation. And you'll find it mightily 
interesting.) 





But the boys have given it away. 
I think you’d better open the safe and 
look inside. As well to be sure.” 

“Why?” said Nadine, turning round 
with the key in her hand, and now she 
was alive and awake. “Why don't you 
like it?” 

“Did I say I didn’t?” 

“Your voice tells me.” 

“My voice lies. I’m very glad indeed, 
if it turns out true—for your sake.” 

“Why not yours?” 

“Let me turn the key for you; 


keys aren’t managed like that..... 
There.” 

“It is true,” breathed Nadine, staring 
into the safe. There was a small glass 


bottle inside, with five or six pearls in it, 
large, beautifully colored, and absolutely 
uniform in size. There was another bot- 
tle full of lesser gems, almost the same 
size to a hair. Between the two lay a 
small parchment envelope, carefully 
sealed, the name of a well-known Aus- 
tralian man of science written on it. 

The girl heard Lockhart’s trader catch 
his breath. 

“What is it?” she asked, swinging round 
to look at him. She was learning love’s 
lessons quickly. Her man should not 
suffer pain that she could prevent. 


Bit Jones had nothing to say. He took 
the letter in his hand, felt its weight 
and thickness, and put it back again. 

Then he stood for a moment or two, his 
hands in his trousers pockets, staring out 
at the lagoon. Was it the sea-light that 
made his face so pale? 

“They are worth a good bit,” he said 
suddenly. “One could easily hire a pearl- 
ing lugger—and catch the steamer at the 
Kariva Islands. One could get off to- 
morrow—or to-day. I could see you to 
Kariva.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Nadine 
in a low, startled voice. She laid her 
hand on his sleeve. “I don’t understand.” 

“T’ve got to make you. This changes 
everything.” He went on, despite the 
sudden clutch of the small fingers: ‘“Na- 
dine, don’t you see? Your father got 
that’ secret before he died, about the his- 
‘tory of the parasite that makes the pearls, 


Shadow of the Palm 


(Continued from page 25) 





—and there’s no reason why he shouldn't; 
some one was bound to, some day,— 
you're about the biggest heiress in all the 
world. You can’t go on living in the 
Islands. It would be madness.” 

“Father used to say,” said the girl 
breathlessly, “that if he ever did com- 
plete the life-history of the parasite, and 
produce it whenever he chose, it ‘would 
destroy the pearl industry, and smash 
prices.” 

“When it’s known—yes. But as long 
as the secret is kept in the right hands, 
there’s millions in it. Can’t you under- 
stand, girlie, you’re a sort of little prin- 
cess, or going to be? I—I—no man—it 
wouldn’t be right or decent—to tie you to 
these outback places at the end of the 
world.” 

Nadine was quite cool now, and ex- 
ceedingly awake. She was as one fight- 
ing for her life. 

“Then you don’t wish to marry me, any 
longer?” she asked. 

“What I wish has—I’m going to see 
you safe to Kariva. There will be plenty 
of people there. But if necessary, I'll go 
as far as Sydney with you.” 

“You are not going to marry me?” 

“My God, Nadine, how could I do it?” 

“T would stay.” 


“T’d be the lowest of curs if I let 
you.” 

“You could come away—and not 
mind—” she murm red. 


“Only to another place like this. I’m 
in the shadow—as your father said—for 
life. He never wanted you to stay in it. 
If you marry me, you’d be in the shadow 
for good—you who are the richest girl in 
the— It’s no use. I—oh, damn, I’ve 
Nadine!” 

But the girl—whether she was crying 
or not—had darted away. 

Jones plunged his hands deeper into 
his pockets again. He took another turn 
up and down the veranda. He stopped 
and listened. If she was crying, he could 
not hear her. 

“Nadine!” he called. She made no 
answer, but he could hear her stirring, 
somewhere about the back veranda. He 
wondered what she was doing. The sounds 
stopped. It was quiet in the house, save 























The Poisoned Kiss 


At first it seemed a poisoned kiss— then the bite of 


death. But it was neither. For this woman, who had been 
so lovely — so innocent — how did she come into the realm 
of the Un-Dead ? Was she the same woman—this fascinat- 
ing, inhuman vampire with hell-fire in her eyes ? 

What meant the howling of wolves that licked their 
lips with savage snarls in that weird church-yard ? 

It's all in this— the greatest mystery story ever written 
— one of the 
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Gaining for Authorship 
| gg Howtowrite, what to write, 
\ and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
j _ spare time profitable. J 
urn your ideas into dollars. 


: Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
Ww ‘ing, Versification, Journalism, 
4 Play -Writing, Photoplay 
‘ Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein. ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over_$75 @.week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are ly ding our courses. 
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for the eternal shrilling of the wind among 
the palms. Mala had gone out; the place 
was very solitary. 

He stood and listened keenly. Nothing 
to be heard. Nothing to see, but the 
dance of the blown sand along the beach, 
and hibiscus bells, golden and _ ruby- 
hearted, flying before the wind, and— 

Paper? Black paper in fragments, 
blowing round from the back of the house 
underneath the piles—paper undoubtedly, 
burned paper. And a smell of burning 
somewhere at the back! 

“She—she can’t—” said Lockhart’s 
trader; and immediately he made a rush 
for the house and darted through the cen- 
tral sitting-room. He found Nadine, 
coming up the steps of the back veranda, 
a strange light in her eyes. She had a box 
of matches. The sand at the foot of the 
steps was marked with black. And here 
the smell of burning was unmistakable. 

The soul of the man named Jones, in 
one wild instant of horror and delight, 
saw what she had done. But his common 
sense refused to see. 


“You shouldn’t burn papers so close to 
the house in a high wind,” he proffered, 
“What have you been burning?” He 
made his tone quite commonplace, because 
now he was sure that no one could be 
such an angelic fool—no one ought to— 

Nadine came up the last of the steps, 
and put her hand fearlessly in his. 

“T’ve been burning the letter to Pro- 
fessor Kaye,” she said. ‘“There’s nothing 
left, nothing, nothing—except perhaps a 
necklace for me.” 

The sand, and the green lagoon, seemed 
to be whirling somewhere up in the sly, 
Jones took hold of the veranda rail to 
steady himself. 

“Oh, my girl, my girl, what have you 
done?” he cried. 

“I—I didn’t want to be an heiress—and 
go away,” said Nadine. “If you tell me 
you're sorry—” 

“Sorry!” said Lockhart’s trader; and 
he took her in his arms. 

They walked together down the long 
beach to the magistrate’s, under the palms; 
and the shadows were full of sun. 





The Job Baby 


(Continued from page 66) 


was to manage the office, and I broke 
her in during that time. A temporary 
stenographer was to be employed to re- 
lieve our secretary and give her an op- 
portunity to take more executive work. 
The girls were all glad to pitch in and 
help in the readjustment. No cats in 
our office, you see! And I left my job 
nicely oiled, running like a top. 

Now, by rights, I should have had 
some trouble with servants to tone down 
the brightness of my days. But I had 
chosen not to have a servant. A house- 
maid or cook could not have taken proper 
care of Bill, and a nurse would not have 
been able to feed us and keep us clean. 
So. I dug around the city and found a 
splendid, motherly, refined woman who 
had no home and was eating her heart 
out for one and somebody in it to love. 

I offered her twenty dollars a week and 
her board, but I think I could have got- 
ten her for nothing, after she saw Biil, 
for he was the very somebody she was 
looking for. Ted too, with his limp and 
his accent, won her heart, and so Mrs. 
Munday came to us. 

When I got back to the office, I found 
that my appetite for work had only 
been whetted by my absence. In a week 
I had gone over the reports, files and 
minutes of the past months. At the end 
of my second week I was back again 
where I had left off. 

“Well, how does it work?” I caught 
the Boss in an off moment the other 
day and put the question to him. 

“How does what work?” he growled. 

“My infant,” I explained. 

“By George, I forgot you had one. 
How can I keep track of all the babies 
that are born to my sixty-five em- 
ployees?” he demanded. : 


fT Be I began to eulogize the Boss 
again. : 

“You were so wondrous wise to do 

what you did. How could you know 


that yours was the one big stunt that 
has been performed in the world of 
women and business?” 

“T simply obeyed your command.” 

The Boss was rubbing it on a little 
now. 

“But I did a lot of thinking after- 
wards, and I decided, too, my dear, that 
I had done the one right thing that I 
could have done. You see, I would have 
let you off if an automobile had run over 
you. I would have given you your pay 
right along and sent you flowers to boot. 
But here you had asked for time off 
for a fine big reason, not because some 
fool driver had crashed into you by sheer 
accident. 

“Business men have a habit of making 
way for emergencies only when they 
come flying at their heads. They make 
room for accidents, but they can’t make 
room for anything out of the routine if 
it is deliberate and studied. 

“I study my business associates pretty 
thoroughly, you know. I see how quick 
they are to jump into a breach when 
that breach yawns up in front of them 
—but how afraid they are of breaches! 
If his entire office force should die to- 
morrow, I should trust our friend Marx 
across the street to pull through the day 
rather creditably, though he gives sum- 
mer vacation with a wry face and wont 
hire a person who doesn’t swear that he 
never, absolutely never, gets sick. Mr. 
Marx would swoon at our arrangement 
—until he heard me orate on the sub- 
ject, or until he got used to the new 
system. He can’t imagine babies as a 
part of an office system, but he couldn’t 
imagine an office system without ’em 
after it became the custom. — : 

“Employers haven’t had time to sit 
down and ponder over the troubles of 
their women employees; they have 
enough of their own. But you women 
pin them down to facts, get them to 
thinking, and see if, after a while, they 























don’t begin to show signs of life. Some 
will grumble and complain bitterly; some 
will reject the idea scornfully; but no 
employer is going to put up a notice on 
the bulletin board offering a vacation 
with full salary to all women who want 
to have children, unless his women work- 
ers open up the subject! You women 
will have to state your case, at least. 
And don’t forget to remind them that 
if it were a case of the flu or a broken 
leg, there’d be no question about it.” 

The Boss concluded with his wise, kind 
smile. 

“Go ahead and tell the world your 
story,” he said. “I don’t mind being 
used as a righteous example.” 


ThePsychicHunch 


(Continued from page 69) 





he said, in a far-away voice. “He is my 
best friend. He comes here often. We 
have great disputes—quarrels almost. To 
hear us dispute, you might often think we 
were bitter enemies. We dispute on all 
varieties of subjects. And sometimes we 
bet. We bet large sums of money.” 

Mr. Bradley-Orr was now talking as if 
in a trance and Jane Sprood pressed Su- 
san Perk’s hand meaningly. With her 
superior intelligence she felt she knew 
what was happening. 

“I am among my sweet peas,” Mr. 
Bradley-Orr continued. “I am down on 
my knees, a trowel in my hand, loosening 
the soil. He stands near me. We have 
been talking. I am speaking to him. I 
say: ‘Given the right to arrange the set- 
ting, Hinck, I would exclude no one.’ He 
laughs. ‘I know one you would exclude, 
Brad,’ he says. I say to him. ‘I don’t 
know who you have in mind, Hinck, but 
if she is a woman between eighteen and 
fifty, I'll bet you a thousand dollars she 
will let me hold her hand for five min- 
utes without trying to draw it away.” 


T that instant the room was flooded 

with a blinding glare of light, fol- 
lowed by the most intense darkness. Su- 
san Perk screamed. Jane Sprood jerked 
her hand roughly out of the hand of Mr. 
Bradley-Orr and jumped to her feet. 
Then some one turned on the electric 
lights. 

Mr. Bradley-Orr was standing with an 
apologetic smile on his face, and in the 
far corner of the room Mr. Hinckley Mar- 
tin stood, his hand still on the button that 
had flashed on the electrics. 

“Of course you will not lay the blame 
on me, Miss Sprood,” he said politely. 
“All I had to do with it was to tell him 
you were the one woman he could not 
possibly get to hold his hand for five 
minutes. It was, I am sure, a tribute to 
your stern and unfrivolous character.” 

Jane Sprood, glaring angrily, looked 
from one smiling man to the other. 

“Well, of all—” Susan Perk began in 
her high-pitched voice. 

“Shut up, Susan!” said Jane Sprood. 

“The money, Miss Sprood,” said Mr. 
Bradley-Orr, “I will donate to any charity 
you may mention. Now, please don’t be 
angry. A bit of harmless fooling—” 

He was really very nice about it, but 
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there was no reason why he should not be. 
That was his cue. Jane Sprood did not 
feel quite so greatly amused. 

“Humph!” she said. 

On the mantel close at her hand was a 
huge Chinese vase, decorated with lilies. 
With one long stride Jane Sprood reached 
the mantel. She grasped the vase with 
the strong right hand Mr. Bradley-Orr 
had held unresistingly for five minutes. 
With a sweep of vase over her head she 
gave it impetus, and she brought it down 
full on the top of a small camera that 
stood half concealed in the window niche. 

“Susan Perk,” she said, “come with me.” 


No until they were in the automobile 
did either speak. 

“My goodness!” 
left my shooting pistol in the parlor!” 

“He held your hand just as long as he 
held mine,” said Jane Sprood, showing 
that the incident rankled more than she 
would have admitted. “And as for that 
fool pistol, it might as well be in his par- 
lor as anywhere else, for all the use you 


said Susan Perk. “I 


will'ever make of it. Why didn’t you have 
sense enough to know there was nothing 
but nonsense in all that folderol?” 

“Why didn’t you, Jane?” asked Susan 
Perk. “Don’t you go and blame me!” 

The automobile came to an abrupt stop. 

“You mean to say I liked it?” de- 
manded Jane Sprood. 

Susan Perk said nothing. Jane Sprood 
got out to crank the car. She climbed 
into her seat again and sent the car for- 
ward. 

“Because, if that is what you mean, 
Susan Perk,” she said, “I did!” 

“Jane Sprood!” exclaimed Susan. 

“And it is nobody’s business whether I 
liked it or not, Susan Perk,” Jane Sprood 
declared, “but if you were half a detec- 
tive, I wouldn’t have to tell you. But, 
like or dislike, no man is ever going to 
make a fool of me again!” 

The next morning Sam Denning put an 
additional board on the sign on Jane 
Sprood’s porch. It read: “Jane Sprood 
& Miss Susan Perk, Detecting Done for 
Females Only.” 





High Prices 


(Continued from page 43) 


country lives on farms or in towns di- 
rectly dependent upon the farms, and its 
prosperity or its depression reacts directly 


| upon all the other industries. 


Well, what is going to happen to the 
farmer when agriculture in Europe comes 
back to normal conditions? In normal 
times eastern Europe exports foodstuffs 
to western Europe, but at present the 
United States is exporting grain and meat 
and butter not only to western Europe 
to make good a shortage there, but to 
eastern Europe as well. How long will 
it be before eastern Europe gets back 
to normal production? I do not know— 
not before next year at best, and 1 robably 
not for a longer period. But whenever 
order is restored, it will come fast. 


Bu we ought not to wait for things to 
happen of themselves as Micawber 
did. There are several ways in which we 
can help the campaign for lowering the 
cost of living. They are Production, 
Conservation, Cooperation. 

High prices are S. O. S. calls to pro- 
ducers all the world over to increase pro- 
duction. Price-fixing wont remedy high 
prices, but production will. Price-fixing 
is difficult to enforce, impossible except 
in highly organized markets, and useless 
in attacking inflation. Anyway, prices 
are but symptoms; to attempt to attack 
the prices themselves is like attempting 
to cure influenza by stopping the sneeze. 
Neither the price nor the sneeze is the 
disease. Yet though price-fixing is no 
cure to stop the disease, it may well 
be a polite and wise measure. 

But above all, it is increased produc- 
tion that will decrease prices. The board 
of directors of the National Association 
of Manufacturers has passed a resolu- 
tion urging public support of an effort 
greatly to increase the industrial produc- 
tion of the country, pointing out the grow- 
ing tendency to restrict production on 


the foolish theory that the less work a 
man does, the more work he provides for 
others to do. The legislature, press. 
church, educational institutions and work- 
ers are urged to cooperate to bring on 
production. 

The next way to help lower prices is 
for us to conservé. As a nation we are 
extravagant, and we must try to keep 
from this besetting habit for a while. 
The late Henry J. Heinz once said: 
“Extravagance is the bane of America. 
Why are we extravagant? For the fun 
of it? No; for the neighbors’ sake. They 
are all alike. I know a man who awoke 
very late one winter night and found 
his wife just returning to the bed.vom. 

“‘*What’s that loud noise I heard?’ he 
asked. ‘And what have you been doing 
in the cold?’ 

“*Tt’s all right, dear,’ she answered. 
‘Go to sleep again. You see, the people 
are coming home from the opera, and 
I just slipped down and slammed the 
front door hard, so that the neighbors 
would think we’d been there.’ ”’ 

To take but one example: Only a few 
years ago silk was considered a luxury. 
Men and women in the ordinary walks 
of life didn’t affect it. But to-day there 
are women and girls in all walks of life 
with silk hosiery, silk petticoats, silk 
underwear and outerwear. Even in the 
case of men, sales of silk have multiplied 
many, many times in a few years. In the 
smallest shops one of the biggest items 
of sales has been silk shirts for men. 

It is not an easy thing to stop being 
extravagant. One of the most difficult 
things for a people to do is to revise 
their standard of living downward. 

The last and most important way in 
which we can help the campaign for 
lower prices is by codperation. What we 
want is more of everything for every- 
body, and this is to be had only by 
harmonious, efficient codperation. 
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It’s a Woman’s 


Job 


(Continued from page 73) 


had so little capital ahead that she had to 
jnduce a furniture-company to fill her 
house, with not one cent down; she says 
now she doesn’t know how she accom- 
plished this miracle, but she did. She 
is sixty-eight and looks ten years younger. 
It can be done. But this woman is a 
genius; for the ordinary woman, training 
in domestic science means much. 


J HAD run my cafeterias and restaurants 
eight years, when I sold out to my 
assistant manager. 

My net profits for the eight years were 
forty thousand dollars plus the interest on 
the investment, my living, the equipment 
and the good will. I had done well. 

It was a wise move. I took three 
months to travel, and then I returned to 
town ready to invest my capital in new 
work. Mr. Burton, to my surprise, met 
me at the station. He had written me 
while I was away, of a hotel of which 
he knew, which would present a good 
chance, I supposed that he had come to 
meet me on that business. 

“Well, how about the hotel?” I began, 
when quite rudely he interrupted me. 

“About you!” he said. “Do you know 
you look like a different woman for that 
vacation? You can go on and get old 
in a few years if you want. But if you 
look long enough in the glass when you 
get home, you will see what you can be 
if you don’t chase money quite so hard.” 

“Tt strikes me,’ I said coolly, “that 
after all it is my affair.” I never knew 
Mr. Burton’s gray eyes could look so hurt. 

“As you say,” he assented, and walked 
away from me. As I watched his gray 
suit—he never wore anything but gray— 
receding, I realized suddenly that this 
man I had come to consider a reliable 
business friend was taking all my world 
away with him. And with the direct 
method that has always characterized my 
decisions, I ran after him. 

“T didn’t mean it,” I gasped. 

He turned. I suppose my glass might 
have told me much at that moment, for 
he called a cab, very quickly, hustled me 
in, and before we had gotten through the 
park, I had agreed to marry him. 

“But I am going to have that hotel,” I 
flashed. 

“I got it for you, didn’t I?” he retorted. 

I took the hotel, and as I said in the 
beginning, I now own and manage the 
two. My bank-president helped me 
finance them. 

In looking over the many women in 
the same business, I feel that they are too 
much bound to the treadmill, too little in- 
clined ever to shift the least bit of re- 
sponsibility. Feeding and housing people 
has been woman’s business for genera- 
tions. If she does it bedly, let her never 
attempt it, but if in her own home she 
manages well because of her cleanliness, 
her taste, her knowledge of good food 
and the way to serve it, and if she is not 
worn out, these things will be her as- 
sets in a wider field. 





Nervous Americans 


By PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


For 25 years the leading authority in America on Psycho-physics 


We are the most “high strung” people 
on earth. The average American is a bun- 
dle of nerves, ever ready to spring into ac- 
tion, mentally and physically. The restless 
energy of Americans is proverbial. 


We may well be proud of our alert, active 
and sensitive nerves, as it indicates the 
highest state of civilization, courage, ambi- 
tion and force of character. 


The vast opportunities open to us in 
every field; our freedom of Government, 
which prevents no one from reaching the 
highest goal, economically, politically and 
socially, is the incentive that has led us to 
develop our nerves to super-keenness and 
alertness, for in the present day high tension 
life a dull and slow nerved person cannot 
succeed. 


Our high nerve tension has not been 
without its grave dangers and serious con- 
sequences. Neurologists agree that we are 
more subject to nervous disorders than any 
other nation. Our “Mile a Minute Life” is 
tearing our nerves to shreds and we are de- 
teriorating into a nation of Neurasthenics 
(Nerve Exhaustion). 


Since the Nervous System generates the 
mysterious power we term Nerve Force, 
that controls and gives life and energy to 
every muscle, every vital organ, every drop 
of blood and bodily cell, nerve exhaustion 
necessarily must result in a long train of 
ailments and weaknesses. 


The noted British authority on the nerves, 
Alfred T. Schofield, says, “It is my belief 
that the greatest single factor in the main- 
tenance of health is that the nerves should 
be in order.” 


How often do we hear of people running 
from doctor to doctor, seeking relief from 
a mysterious “something-the-matter”’ with 
them, though repeated examinations fail to 
indicate that any particular organ is weak 
or diseased. In nearly every case it is 
Nerve Exhaustion—Lack of Nerve Force. 


The symptoms of nerve exhaustion vary 
according to individual characteristics, but 
the development is usually as follows: 


FIRST STAGE: Lack of energy and 
endurance; that “tired feeling,” especially in 
the back and knees. 


SECOND STAGE: Nervousness; sleepless- 
ness; irritability; decline in sex force; loss 
of hair; nervous indigestion; sour stomach; 
gas in bowels; constipation; irregular heart; 
poor memory; lack of mental endurance; 
dizziness; headaches; backaches; neuritis; 
rheumatism, and other pains. 


THIRD STAGE: Serious mental dis- 
turbances; fear; undue worry; melancholia; 
dangerous organic disturbances; suicidal 
tendencies, and, in extreme cases, insanity. 


If only a few of the symptoms mentioned 
apply to you, especially those indicating 
mental instability, you may be sure your 
nerves are at fault—that you have exhausted 
your Nerve Force. 


Nerve Force is the most precious gift of 
Nature. It means everything—your happi- 
ness, your health, your success in life. You 
should know all there is to learn about your 
nerves; how to relax, calm and soothe your 
nerves, so that after a severe nerve strain 
you can rebuild your lost Nerve Force, and 
keep yourself physically and mentally fit. 


I have-written a 64-page book which is 
pronounced by students of the subject to 
be the most valuable and practical work 
ever written on nerve culture. The title of 
the book is “Nerve Force.” It teaches how 
to soothe, calm, and care for the nerves. 
The cost is only 25 cents (coin or stamps). 
Bound in elegant cloth and gold cover, 
50 cents. Address Paul von Boeckmann, 
Studio No. 76, 110 West 4oth St., New 
York. 


The only way to judge the value of this 
book is to read it, which you may do at 
my risk. In other words, if after apply- 
ing the advice given in this book it does 
not meet your fullest expectations, I shall 
return your money, plus the outlay of 
postage you may have incurred. I have 
advertised my various books on _ health, 
breathing and other subjects in this and 
other magazines for more than 20 years, 
which is ample evidence of my _ responsi- 
bility and integrity. Over a million copies 
have been sold. 


You should send for this book today. 
The following are extracts from people who 
have read the book and were greatly bene- 
fited by the teachings set forth therein. 


It is for you, whether you have had trou- 
ble with your nerves or not. Your nerves 
are the most precious possession you have. 
Through them you experience all that makes 
life worth living; for to be dull nerved, 
means to be dull brained, insensible to the 
higher phases of life—love, moral courage, 
ambition and temperament. The finer your 
brain is, the finer and more delicate is your 
nervous system, and the more imperative it 
is that you care for your nerves. The book 
is especially important to those who have 
“high strung” nerves, and those who must 
tax their nerves to the limit. 


“I have gained 12 pounds since reading vour 
book, and I feel so energetic. I had about given 
up hope of ever finding the cause of my low 
weight.” 

“Your book did more for me for indigestion 
than two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and my nerves 
are fine. I thought I had heart trouble, but it 
was simply a case of abused nerves. I have re- 
read your book at least ten times.” 

A woman writes: “Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so well, 
and in the morning I feel so rested. 

“The advice given in your book on relaxation 
and calming of nerves has cleared my brain. 
Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 

A physician says:. “Your book shows you 
have a scientific and profound knowledge of the 
nerves and nervous people. I am recommending 
your book to my patients.” 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., says: 
“Your book saved me from a nervous collapse, 
such as I had three years ago. I now sleep 
soundly and am gaining weight. I can again do 
a real day’s work.” 
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‘Tongues 


(Continued from page 83) 


should not imagine that an unbroken 
round of country life was rendering her 


| bovine. 


Dinner passed as though it were a re- 
past. of lovers and not of people who 
had been married for some years. Both 
Bob and his wife were still on their best 
behavior, metaphorically in parade kit, 
and there was none of that back-answer 
business, the lack of politeness, humor 
and sympathy, or the general slipshod- 
ness which so many people permit them- 
selves to fall into as soon as the first 
flush of surprise at new conditions has 
slipped into the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

“Ll just go and see whether the boy’s 
asleep,” said Margaret. “Shall I wear a 
hat?” 

“Yes—no,” said Bob. 
like! Why wear a hat with hair like 
that?” And he laughed and kissed her 
again, and watched her go upstairs, his 
mind utterly untainted even with the 
most remote suspicion that Margaret was 
not as happy as she appeared to be. He 
loaded his pipe and went whistling out 
onto the veranda, to feed his eyes on 
the color that was all about his well- 
kept garden, and look forward with the 
keenest pleasure to the sight of his old 
pal Julian again, who had, to his way 
of thinking, retrieved his sportsmanship 
by having asked for Daisy’s forgiveness 
and put it up to her to come back to 
him. He knew that to a man of Julian’s 
character the act of apologizing was a 
pretty large order. 

Poor old Bob! What a shock would 
have been his could he have seen Mar- 
garet’s expression at that moment as she 
stood over the bed of her little boy with 
her eyes shut, her hands clasped together, 
her white face turned upward and a 
prayer in her heart that she might go 
through this new torture in a way which 
would leave Bob happy and undisturbed. 
How we play the fool, the marionettes! 


RESENTLY, hand in hand, these two 
went down to one of the spotless 
side-roads for which Quaker Hill is cel- 
ebrated, and made their way to the house 
which Daisy Osborn had looked upon as 
paradise. It was hidden from the road 
by a thick screen of trees and shrubs, 
and like most of the other houses in that 
place, was cocked up on huge boulders 
of rock which were for the most part 
covered with rambling roses just about 
to burst into bloom. They climbed up to 
it the back way, coming onto smooth 
lawns with beds of flowers that were all 
alive with color. Through the long win- 
dow of the dining-room they saw Julian 
and Daisy seated at opposite ends of a 
table which at one time had dominated 
the refectory of a nunnery within a 
stone’s throw of Candenabbia. They 
saw Julian spring to his feet and wave 
his hand. e 
Daisy sat rigid, her young profile 
cameolike, her elbows pressed tightly to 
her sides. One look at her told Margaret 
that although Julian was forgiven, she 
was not, and probably would never be. 
Julian caught his wife’s quick intake 


“Just as you 


of breath and smothered exclamation, 
With his back to her he continued :o 
wave and show his teeth, but his whisper 
of: “Play up, darling! Prove once more 
how big and fine you are!” was urgent. 
During his appeal to Daisy to face the 
tongues of Quaker Hill and return to their 
comfortable house, he had mentally en- 
acted this very scene. He had the imag- 
ination and the sensitiveness of those 
who undergo the agony of attending a 
funeral the day before it takes place, or 
the nervous strain of the preliminaries 
of an operation before being placed upon 
the table. He had seen himself shiver 
and go white to the lips when the girl 
whose beauty had so nearly wrecked his 
life came into it again with Bob and 
Daisy present. He was immediately 
overjoyed to discover that at the actual 
sight of her the old thrill and tingle 
failed to run through his body. A little 
appalled, and perhaps disappointed too. 
because it showed how easily a man for- 
gets! What had seemed to be a matter 
of life and death a few weeks before, 
was already a memory. The fire of that 
passionate interlude had burned itself 
out, and even the charred remains were 
almost covered with the grcenery of 
domestic health. 

But there was one most horrible act 
to be performed at the beginning of this 
apparently joyful reunion of four old 
friends. Julian knew that he was about 
to give Bob Meredith the hand of Judas 
His conquest of Margaret shrank into an 
even smaller matter than it had become 
in his mind when compared with the re- 
membrance of his disloyalty to a man to 
whom he had been closer thar a brother. 
It would have been less painful to Julian 
to have met Meredith as an enemy. 

In this meeting there was, however, 
something to Julian and the two wives 
which lifted it high above the element 
of mere personal discomfort. This was 
the knowledge shared by all three, that 
Bob alone knew nothing of the difficulty 
and the inherent drama of it all, and for 
his sake this made them equally anxious 
to strain every nerve to play their parts 
with courage. 

With Daisy at his elbow, Julian stood 
on the porch while the others came up 
over the lawn. “It’s a slice of hell,” he 
said to himself, “and I deserve it.” 

Going swiftly to Daisy, Bob bent down 
and kissed her cheek. ‘Welcome home. 
my dear—and the same to you, old son!” 
His grip was like that of steel. 

Luckily for the two girls, Bob was 
facing Julian as they met. There was a 
mutual stammer of conventional words 
—no handshake, no embrace. A sudden 
silence. 

For the rest, Julian sang out: “How 
are you, Margaret? How nice the place 
looks, eh?” 

And it was over. 


oo reaction from that queer emo- 
tional moment took them character- 
istically. Bob hauled out. his inevitable 
pipe and loaded it. “How’s business, 


Julian?” he asked, clearing his throat. 
Osborn made a graceful dive’ into the 
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sun-parlor and brought out two chairs 
noisily. Action for him! “Fine!” he 
said. “Things look good, and my part- 
ners are back.” 

Margaret sat down. Her knees were 
trembling. But as usual when under any 
sort of strain, she ran a finger over and 
over her diamond pin. “Aren’t the pan- 
sies big this year?” she said. 

Daisy deliberately repowdered her nose 
and went through the cold-blooded per- 
formance, so amusing to her friends, of 
adding color to lips already red enough. 
It was a trick of nerves invariably car- 
ried out even in the most public places. 
She had been known to do it in an 
opera-box when all the lights came on 
after the first act, in church at the happy 
conclusion of the sermon, in a Fifth Ave- 
nue bus when it ‘had just missed crash- 
ing with an army truck. There were 
those who betted that she had indulged 
in the process at the altar-steps after 
Julian had slipped the ring upon her fin- 
ger. It did no good to tell her that this 
hastily applied make-up added momen- 
tarily several years to her appearance 
and jerked her from her own plane of 
good breeding down to that of the 
chorus. It had become as much a habit 
as eating. So there it was. 

She took the other chair. “Put these 
in your pocket for me, Julian,” she said, 
and handed over a bunch of golcen trifles 
which were attached to the same chain. 
“Now come and sit down, you too. It 
makes me restless to see people standing 
about.” 

It was like old times. But before 
Julian could carry out orders and with 
a return to something like normal feel- 
ings, settle down to a general conversa- 
tion, his arm was taken. 

“If you'll excuse us for half an hour,” 
said Bob, who was very happy, “I’m go- 
ing to walk Julian about the garden. A 
bit of exercise after dinner.” 

And as the two men fell in step and 
marched off together like brothers, they 
left behind them a most uncomfortable 
silence. 

The light had almost gone. One or 
two birds less sleepy than the rest were 
piping long arias to their mates, shat- 
tering the quietude which was settling 
on the earth. Fireflies had begun to 
come out, and their little lights were 
flickering fantastically against the dark 
background of the woods. The warm 
air was flavored with the scent of new- 
cut grass. 

At last Daisy spoke. “How is your 
boy?” she asked, in the voice she would 
have used to a woman staying in the 
same summer hotel. 

Margaret pulled herself together. 
“Splendid,” she said, “—growing visibly, 
and using the most extraordinary words.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. Already he’s half a size bigger 
than the clothes made for his age.” 

“Tsn’t that wonderful?” 

“Yes. He made us laugh the other 
day. He said—” 

And away went the fond mother into 
anecdotes of the little soul who was, of 
course, the eighth wonder of the world. 
Fercing a laugh at the right place or an 
interjection when she thought it was suit- 
able, Daisy watched the girl who had 
been her dearest friend, but who had, as 
she had put it to herself in thinking 


things over since taking Julian back, 
tempted her husband. If she had dared 
to look at this thing with dead honesty, 
it would have been utterly impossible for 
her to permit Margaret within a hun- 
dred miles. In addition-to this wise 
piece of mental camouflage, she then 
added to herself, in order to strengthen 
her position, that Margaret’s beauty was 
greater than ever, and that she was un- 
doubtedly very alluring and dangerous. 
“Poor Julian,” she thought, “it was not 
his fault!” 

And all the while that she expatiated 
on the wit and ingenuity of Bob Junior, 
unutterably grateful to him for providing 
her with a means for breaking that ap- 
palling silence, Margaret ran a new 
thought to earth. Daisy had not forgiven 
and could not forgive. That was obvious 
and natural. She might, therefore, if 
some thing were not done at once to touch 
her sympathy, range herself with Mrs. 
Hicks and presently set to work to shatter 


Bob’s false paradise by way of revenge.’ 


Why not? She was as human as the rest 
of people, and once before at school she 
had shown herself capable of a startling 
piece of cruelty. And so it seemed to 
Margaret that she must at once do two 
things: first, immediately take the sting 
out of the mischief-maker’s next story; 
second, humiliate herself to the extent 
of letting her friend see something of 
her desperation, and try to claim the 
memory of her friendship. 


Wyrm a quick action she drew up her 
chair nearer and changed the con- 
versation abruptly. ‘‘We’ve broken the 
ice,” she said. “Now let’s talk about 
things thac matter.” 

“For instance?” asked Daisy, on her 
guard. 

“Julian and me.” 

Her back stiffened. “I should have 
thought that anything else would be bet- 
ter to discuss than that.” 

“No,” said Margaret, bending forward 
eagerly, “and I'll tell you why. I want 
to discount something that is certain to 
be brought to you within the next twenty- 
four hours. May I?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Well, then, the other day Julian came 
down to see me without a word to you.” 

“Julian—” 

“Yes. There were urgent reasons. 
Gilbert Carlton’s engagement to Elsa Ma- 
han—you know of that?” 

“T met her in town. She told me.” 

“It was on the verge of being stopped 
because of Gilbert’s friendship with Mary 
Miller—whose name you will remember.” 

“Yes, I remember.’ She made that 
plain. 

“At the same time Eric Peterson had 
made up his mind to ask Mary to be his 
wife, and I had to be dragged into it 
all to clear Mary’s name and yet to try 
to keep my story out of it. I can’t go 
into any of the details of my fear and 
terror—I haven’t the descriptive powers. 
I just want you to know that in a frantic 
moment and under the instinct of self- 
preservation, I called up Julian and 
begged him to come and help me, and 
he came, and we met in Mary’s studio 
for a few minutes; but he was not able 
to help in any way, and the discovery 
has only been put off for a time. That’s 
the truth, and when the story’s brought 


to you, probably by Mrs. Hicks, you 
may dismiss it utterly from your mind.” 

“Thank you,” said Daisy. “I’m giad 
you told me.” She gave no help and 
made no effort to meet Margaret halt- 
way. She sat very upright, looking amaz- 
ingly young and unrelenting. 

Having got that over, Margaret 
started again. “Daisy,” she said, her 
voice breaking, “I know exactly how 
you feel. I don’t think that you’re hard 
with me. I think you’re merely just. 
I still love Julian; I can’t help it; but I 
shall continue to put up a tremendous 
fight to live it down; and if you can 
find it in your heart never to pay me 
out—not to undermine Bob’s faith in me, 
for the sake of what we used to be to 
each other, I think I shall be able to win 
out. The whole thing wasn’t Julian’s 
fault. It was mine. He never really 
cared two cents about me, and never 
gives a thought to me now. I know 
that and am thankful.” She stretched 
out her hand. “Will you swear to me 
—will you give me your absolute prom- 
ise?” 

She could get no further. A sudden 
rush of tears smashed her voice to pieces, 
and she went down on her knees in front 
of her once best friend, with her hands 
clasped together. She was a most piti- 
able figure of supplication. 


fn knowledge of her power filled 
Daisy with a sort of primeval satis- 
faction. Weeping and on her knees—that 
was how a stealer of husbands should be! 
She had let her off once before, and for 
the same reason she would let her off 
again. All the same it was right and 
just that she should suffer. For the 
wrongdoer punishment is good. Let her 
weep and wring her hands! 

But a new shutter opened suddenly in 
Daisy’s brain, and through it she saw 
something that shook ner out of cruelty 
and carried her to her feet. 

“Oh, Margaret,” she whispered, “don’t, 
don’t! Get up, quick. I can’t stand 
seeing you there. Something has just 
come to me that alters everything and 
makes me humble too.” 

“What is it?” asked Margaret, stum- 
bling to her feet. What was the next 
surprise? 

“Julian was not good to me for a long 
time before all this happened, and I used 
to wish I were dead. But since the night 
that he came back with you, he has been 
just as he was when we were on our 
honeymoon—and I owe that to you, Mar- 
garet, to you! Tl be your friend again 
and keep your secret. I will. I will.” 

Once more the abyss receded from 
Margaret’s feet. Once more the danger 
mark was passed. But as she felt Daisy’s 
arms round her and her lips against her 
cheek, the hurt of the fact that Julian 
was “just as he was” agonized her soul. 

When the men care back, they saw 
their wives sitting hand in hand, touched 
by the soft light that came through the 
window of the sitting-room. ryt 

“God,” said Julian inwardly, “is 
there anything more unexpected than a 
woman!” 

(Has the prairie-fire spread of the evil 
results of Margaret’s misstep been 
stopped? Mr. Hamilton will answer in 
his next story, in the forthcoming, the 
January, Green Book Magazine.) 
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sd NES that are reproduced truer, f.ner, sweeter.” 
“*Music that in both spirit and letter is restated with 
greater beauty.”” “All records transcribed with 
greater fidelity.” 
Golden opinions like these are showered on The 
Brunswick by its hearers everywhere. And why ? 


Because, with its many other betterments, it has an 
exclusive, new Method of Reproduction. 


Method of Reproduction 
This Method of Reproduction for which the Brunswick 


Phonograph is famous, includes two scientific features— 
the Ultona and the Tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona ’ 


The Ultona—a new day creation—is a tone arm 
adaptable to playing any make of record. 


With but a slight turn of the hand, it presents the 
correct weight, precise diaphragm and proper needle. 


The Tone Amplifier 
The Tone Amplifier is the vibrant all-wood throat 
of The Brunswick. 
It is oval in shape and made entirely of rare moulded 
hollywood. 
No metal touches it. 


By it, sound waves are projected into full rounded 
tones—tones that are richer and more natural. 























Brunswick Superiority is Apparent 





Proof of the claims made by the many proud possessors 
of Brunswick phonographs may be had at your nearest 
dealer. Ask to hear your favorite record played—TODAY. 


Ask your dealer for a free copy of “What ‘to Look for in Buying a Phonograph.” You 
will want this interesting instructive booklet before you buy because it is authentic. 
It was written by Henry Purmort Eames, LL.B., Concert Pianist and Lecturer, Director 
Pianoforte Dept., Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 






Canadien Distributors: Musical M 
Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., ae, 
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